PHILIP MAYERSON (1918-2016) 


Roger S. Bagnall New York University 


Philip Mayerson, Professor Emeritus of Classics at New York Univer- 
sity, was born on May 20, 1918, and died on April 13, 2016, just a month 
short of his 98th birthday. The youngest of four children of immigrant 
parents in Brooklyn, Mayerson attended public schools there and then 
worked as a bookkeeper while studying part-time at Brooklyn College. 
During World War II he served in the U.S. Navy in the South Pacific; 
like many veterans of that war, he did not care to talk about his experi- 
ences in later years. After the war, he attended New York University on 
the G.I. bill. He spent his entire postwar career at NYU, where he received 
his A.B. in 1947 and his Ph.D. in 1956, and taught for forty years, rising 
through the ranks from Instructor to Professor and retiring in 1988. He 
also served the university as Vice Dean, Acting Dean, and then Dean of 
Washington Square and University College (Dean 1973-1978), altogether 
dedicating nearly a decade to administration during some of the most dif- 
ficult years in the university’s history. 

His life-long interest in the agricultural life of southern Palestine was 
already the focus of his dissertation, “Arid zone farming in antiquity: a 
study of ancient agricultural and related hydrological practices in southern 
Palestine.” Just after receiving his doctorate, Mayerson spent a year in 
Jerusalem as visiting scholar at the Hebrew University, with the assistance 
of a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. In the fall of 1957 he married 
Ann Barkow, with whom he had two daughters, Miriam and Clare, who 
survive him. (I am indebted to Miriam Mayerson for much of the informa- 
tion in this memorial.) A first article on the Negev appeared in BASOR 153 
(1959), and after that a steady stream of publications on this domain estab- 
lished him as an expert on the region and on agriculture. Taking advantage 
of the material found by the Colt Expedition at Nessana, he published The 
Ancient Agricultural Regime of Nessana and the Central Negeb in 1961; 
this appeared also the following year in the first volume of Excavations 
at Nessana, drawing heavily on the papyri published in 1958 (P.Ness. 3 = 
Excavations at Nessana, vol. III) but also on the archaeological finds, 
including archaeobotanical remains. A leave in 1961-1962, soon after pro- 
motion to associate professor and also spent in Israel, was supported by a 
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fellowship from the American Council of Learned Societies. In the 1960s 
and 1970s he taught on television for Sunrise Semester, an experience he 
seems to have enjoyed greatly. 

Over the next three decades, Mayerson continued to publish on a wide 
gamut of aspects of the history, archaeology, geography, and texts of the 
region in late antiquity, ranging across literary, documentary, and legal 
sources. A relatively fallow period can be seen during his administrative 
years, which coincided in large part with the years after his wife’s death 
in 1971, leaving him with two children to raise. In 1976 he was remarried, 
to Joy Gottesman Ungerleider, and he spent a year as visiting professor at 
the Hebrew University (1978-1979) just after his service as dean ended. 
From this point, one sees a marked upswing in publication in the follow- 
ing years, during which he and Joy traveled frequently to Israel. Forty of 
his articles in this domain were collected in Monks, Martyrs, Soldiers and 
Saracens: Papers on the Near East in Late Antiquity (1962-1993), pub- 
lished by the Israel Exploration Society in association with NYU (Jerusa- 
lem 1994). Many of these articles are papyrological in character, mostly 
having appeared in ZPE. In the same year that the book appeared, Joy 
Ungerleider-Mayerson died. 

By this point, Mayerson was 75 and had been retired for five years, 
but he went on to publish very actively over the next fifteen years or so, 
including in BASP, the most recent contribution here being a short article 
on the Pharanitai in BASP 47 (2010); he continued his scholarly work until 
his mid-90s, and only in his last decade did he reduce his frequent trips 
from Westchester into New York for his research. His later work is par- 
ticularly devoted to measures, especially of wine, a subject long of inter- 
est to him and on which he contributed a section to the first volume of 
the publication of the excavations at Ashkelon (2008). The combination 
of papyrological and archaeological evidence visible in his early work 
remained a feature of his scholarship right to the end. 

Through the Dorot Foundation, of which Joy Ungerleider-Mayerson was 
president, Mayerson was a generous supporter of the American Society 
of Papyrologists and its Bulletin. 


SCHOLIA MINORA TO ILIAD 2.212-225 AND 272-295 


Livia Tagliapietra University of Cambridge 


Abstract. — Edition of an unpublished papyrus from the first/second cen- 
tury containing scholia minora to the second book of the Iliad; the papyrus 
belongs to the Plumley collection in Cambridge University Library (inven- 
tory number: CUL Plumley 3). 


CUL Plumley 3! 6.8 x 13.8 cm First/second century 


Parts of two columns of a glossary (scholia minora) to the second 
book of the //iad are extant along the fibres of CUL Plumley 3, a frag- 
ment of papyrus roll now housed in Cambridge University Library. The 
designation "CUL Plumley" identifies Coptic and Greek papyri and parch- 
ment manuscripts found among the papers of Jack Martin Plumley (1910- 
1999), Egyptologist at Cambridge University, alongside the collection of 
Frederick William Green (1869-1949). A separate classification was given 
to these manuscripts as no evident connection with Green could be found, 
although it is probable that at least some of the items labelled as *Plum- 
ley" belong to the Green collection.” Both the Green and the Plumley 
manuscripts entered Cambridge University Library in 2000 as a dona- 
tion of Plumley's widow, Ursula Plumley. Details of provenance are not 
recorded for any of the items comprised; Sarah J. Clackson identified 


! Tam grateful to the curator of the collection, Catherine Ansorge, for permission to 
study and publish this piece, to Nikolaos Gonis for comments on drafts of this paper, and 
to Anna Johnson for the conservation of this papyrus fragment. I also wish to thank two 
anonymous BASP reviewers for their comments and suggestions. Remaining errors are of 
course my responsibility. The image of the papyrus is reproduced by the kind permission 
of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

? This is suggested by the presence of some leaves from La Bourse Égyptienne of 28th May 
1914 in one of the boxes where the items were kept, as some of the Green manuscripts 
were packed with sheets from the same newspaper. A separate box of papyri associated 
with Plumley was also found in the Faculty of Oriental Studies together with a letter from 
Green; three of the manuscripts were recognised by Sarah J. Clackson as clearly related to 
the Green collection (now CUL Green 7, 8, and 9), while the rest of the box received the 
classification *Plumley" in the absence of other evidence. All the information about the 
recovery and the identification of the items in the Green and the Plumley collections is 
taken from Sarah J. Clackson's Report, 21/02/2001 (Manuscripts Department, Cambridge 
University Library). 
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some of the Green papyri as coming from the monasteries of Apa Apollo 
at Deir el-Balayza and Bawit.? 

The fragment belongs to the upper part of the roll; the upper margin is 
preserved to 2.2 cm, and the intercolumnium measures 1.1 cm at its nar- 
rowest point. The back was reused for a list of payments (unpublished). 
The piece has suffered considerable damage and is almost divided in two 
vertically; there is a repair with a small patch of papyrus of 1.6 x 1.2 cm 
to the top edge of the back, at 2.5 cm from the right margin of that side, 
which has slightly overlapped the edges of the two sides of the fragment. 
The overlap is visible in the photo at 3 cm from the left edge, at the end 
of lines 1.1-12. The ends of lines i.1, 6-9, and 11-12 are displaced down- 
wards by nearly the height of one line, and two strips, containing lines 1.6 
and 1.11 respectively, remain partly folded. 

The hand is a medium-sized example of Turner’s “informal round” 
style.* Bilinearity is generally observed: only rho, phi, and psi extend 
below the baseline. The descenders of these letters sometimes curve 
leftwards at the foot, while serifs frequently embellish the apices of alpha, 
delta, eta, mu, nu, pi, tau, and upsilon. There is no contrast between thick 
and thin lines. Letters frequently touch each other, but ligatures are spo- 
radic and particularly occur in the sequence epsilon-iota. Alpha is written 
both in the looped and in the angular shape. Other notable letter forms are 
epsilon with a long cross-bar, mu with the curving middle touching the 
baseline, omicron generally of a smaller size, upsilon of the long-tailed type 
written in three strokes, phi with a slightly flattened loop, and omega with 
mid-peak at full height. Comparable hands are found in e.g. P.Berol. 6926 
(second half Ist c.), P.Fay. 110 (94) and P.Oxy. 73.4956 (146/7); a date 
in the first or second century can be thus suggested for this piece. 

Each entry begins a new line. Lemma and gloss are separated by a small 
blank space, not organized in separate columns, as is common for scholia 
minora; a gloss continuing from the previous line is slightly indented below 
its lemma (see lines ii.4, 10).? Several lemmata receive two equivalent 


3 [n particular, provenance from Deir el-Balayza has been attributed to CUL Green 88, 
while the manuscripts connected with the Bawit Monastery of Apollo are CUL Green 1, 
5, 6, published as P.Mon.Apollo 42, 56, 60; and CUL Green 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 86, published 
as P.Bawit Clackson 5 (2 Green 2), 25 (2 Green 3), 47 (2 Green 4), 2 (2 Green 7 side A), 
3 (= Green 7 side B), 85 (= Green 8 side A), 10 (= Green 8 side B), and 22 (= Green 86). 
Cf. S.J. Clackson, Coptic and Greek Texts Relating to the Hermopolite Monastery of Apa 
Apollo (Oxford 2000) 13. 

^ E.G. Turner, Greek Manuscripts of the Ancient World, 2nd ed. (London 1987) 21. 

5 The arrangement of the text in this papyrus is not uncommon and finds several parallels, 
e.g. P.Amh. 2.18; P.Amst. 1.5; P.Ant. 2.70; 3.150; P.Oxy. 56.3832; 67.4633 = J. Spooner, 
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interpretations, the second one being preceded by Kai (lines 1.8, 9, 11). This 
practice is rarely attested elsewhere: parallels are found in e.g. P.Aphrod. 
Lit. I F° 3 | 5, F° 6 | 17, — 9, F°9 | 24, F° 13 | 17; PStras. inv. 33.ix.4;° 
P.Kóln inv. 2281.iii.6;" P.Sijp. 2.1.14-16, 17-18. In other papyri, when two 
synonymous glosses are supplied, they are simply juxtaposed or separated 
by ij; this is also the case in the D scholia and generally in the compara- 
tive lexicographical testimonies.? 

The papyrus has no lectional signs. At line 1.6 the last three letters of 
a gloss reaching the margin of the column are written above the line, in 
a smaller size. The shapes of nu and sigma are different from the other 
examples in the text, and the ink is slightly darker: it may be either a cor- 
rection by a second hand or an addition by the same hand in a faster, less 
careful style. Letters in the interlinear space are also visible above lines 
1.13 and 11.12; these seem written by the original scribe. The lemmata at 
lines ii.3 and 13 appear preceded by a curved stroke at full height, proba- 
bly a deletion mark.? 

What remains of the first column contains scholia to Z. 2.212-225; the 
second column preserves only the initial part of scholia to //. 2.272-295. 
The glosses on the lines covered are less frequent than in overlapping 
papyri and not evenly distributed: apparently, the papyrus does not com- 
ment on 277-291. Probably there were other gaps in the lines glossed 
in the lost portion of the first column: the extant part of the column has 
13 entries for 24 lines, while the Homeric text has 48 lines between the 
last lemma preserved in the first column and the first one in the second 
column. If the proportion between verses and entries observed in the extant 
section were maintained throughout the first column, there would be about 
26 entries lost in the break. Since the 13 entries preserved occupy 19 lines, 


Nine Homeric Papyri from Oxyrhynchos (Firenze 2002) 87-105; 4635 z ibid. 117-129; 
15.5034; P.Sijp. 2. Most other papyri containing scholia minora, however, have lemmata 
and glosses arranged in two parallel columns: cf. L.M. Raffaelli, "Repertorio dei papiri 
contenenti scholia minora in Homerum," Ricerche di Filologia Classica 2 (Pisa 1984) 
173-174. 

6 A. Henrichs, *Scholia Minora zu Homer I,” ZPE 7 (1971) 119-148. 

7 A. Henrichs, *Scholia Minora zu Homer II,” ZPE 7 (1971) 229-252. 

8 For juxtaposition see e.g. P.Oxy. 45.3238 Fr.1 i.7-8; P.Aphrod.Lit. II F°3 — 
6, F° 4 — 11, F° 6 | 20, passim; P.Kóln inv. 2281.19, 19, iii.23 = Henrichs (n. 7); 
P.Amst. 1.5.4, 8; P.Oslo 2.12.1.7, 8 passim; cf. also P.Kell. 3.Gr. 95 Tab. I" 18-21, 45- 
46, 48-49 passim (scholia to Isocrates, Ad Demonicum). For the use of i| see e.g. P. Mich. 
inv. 1588.1.16 = T. Renner, “Three New Homerica on Papyrus,” HSCP 83 (1979) 311- 
337; P.Oxy. 45.3238.iv.121. 

? For the practice of indicating deletion by enclosing the text in round brackets see 
Turner (n. 4) 16. 
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26 calculated in the lost part should have extended to over 38 lines. If this 
were correct, the first column would have contained about 57 lines, with 
a height of ca. 31 cm (average letter height and interlinear space calculated 
at 0.3 and 0.25 cm respectively). Accordingly, since the lower margin in 
literary papyri is generally at least as broad as the upper, the height of the 
roll could not have been less than 35 cm.!° This figure, however, would 
not fit the average roll height of 25-33 cm calculated by Johnson for the 
Roman period.!! It thus seems likely that a number of verses between 
Il. 2.225 and 272 received no comments. 

Scholia minora to the lines covered in this fragment are also transmitted 
in P.Hamb. inv. 736 v? (II. 2.61-222, 2nd c.); ? P.Oxy. 56.3832 (II. 2.201- 
218, 2nd c.); 67.4632 (Il. 2.214-227, 3rd c.);? and 4633 (Il. 2.277-293, 
307-318, 3rd c.).'^ In most cases, however, overlap is in fact limited to the 
lemma. Glosses on @0€6c, wedvn, Aóy vn (219), veuécen0ev (223), and 
téo 8’ aŭte (225) and the entries for lines 272-276 are preserved in this 
papyrus only. The Plumley fragment is of particular interest as it offers 
readings mostly not corresponding to those transmitted in other papyri, the 
D scholia, or other testimonies (grammarians, paraphrases, lexica). Where 
two glosses are offered for the same lemma, the first generally agrees with 
the majority of these sources, while the second is unparalleled; both glosses 
for weôvn (219) are attested in the glossographic tradition, although the 
second occurs less frequently, while neither of the glosses on vepéccn- 
Oev (223) is found elsewhere. The second interpretation of qo&óc (219) 
is remarkable as it has no parallel in the usual testimonies, but the full entry 
finds precise correspondence in Erotianus' Hippocratic glossary. The entry 
for čeva (216) is also noteworthy, as the word is not glossed at this point 
in other papyri or in the D scholia. The lemmata in the papyrus generally 
agree with the readings in the Homeric text received, except for a banali- 
sation at line 1.7 (cuvoywKkotec), a nominative instead of an accusative 
at line 11.3 (emecBoAoc) and an itacistic mistake at line 11.12, if correctly 
restored (avetn0gvta).? 


10 W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 2004) 134. 
! Ibid. 141-143. 

Th. Vlachodimitris, “Ein Glossar zu Ilias B 61-222," ZPE 11 (1973) 65-68. 

13 Spooner (n. 5) 83-85. 

14 Ibid. 87-105. For a list of the papyri transmitting scholia minora published so far see 
“Bibliography” in J. Lundon, The Scholia Minora in Homerum: An Alphabetical List, Ver- 
sion 1.0 (November 2012) (K6In-Leuven 2012; http://www.trismegistos.org/dl.php?id=14). 
The same work has been used for references to scholia minora supplied in the notes. 

15 Misspellings and minor discrepancies between the lemmata and the readings in the 
Homeric text, including change of inflection, are commonly found in scholia minora: see 
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Abbreviations and editions consulted: 


Ap. = A. Ludwich, “Uber die homerischen Glossen Apions," Philolo- 
gus 74 (1917) 209-247; 75 (1918) 95-103; reprinted in K. Latte 
and H. Erbse, Lexica Graeca minora (Hildesheim 1965) 287-334 
[cited by page and line number as in reprint]. 


Ap.Soph. = I. Bekker, Apollonii sophistae lexicon homericum (Berlin 1833) 
[cited by page and line number]. 
D = H. van Thiel, Scholia D in Iliadem. Proecdosis aucta et correc- 


tior 2014. Secundum codices manu scriptos (Kóln 2014) (Elekt- 
ronische Schriftenreihe der Universitäts- und Stadtbibliothek 
Kóln, 7: http://kups.ub.uni-koeln.de/5586/). 

EGen = F. Lasserre and N. Livadaras, Etymologicum magnum genuinum. 
Symeonis etymologicum una cum magna grammatica. Etymolog- 
icum magnum auctum, vol. 1 (a — àpocyénoc) (Rome 1976) 
[cited by entry number]. 

EGud = ELL. de Stefani, Etymologicum Gudianum, vol. 1 (A — B); vol. 2 
(B — Z) (Leipzig 1909-1920, repr. Amsterdam 1965) [cited by 
page and line number]; F.W. Sturz, Etymologicum Graecae 
linguae Gudianum et alia grammaticorum scripta e codicibus 
manuscriptis nunc primum edita (for Cevai — œ) (Leipzig 1818, 
repr. Hildesheim 1973) [cited by column and line number]. 


EM = T. Gaisford, Etymologicum magnum (Oxford 1848, repr. Amster- 
dam 1962) [cited by column and line number]. 
Ep.Hom. = A.R. Dyck, Epimerismi Homerici. Pars 2, epimerismos continens 


qui ordine alphabetico traditi sunt. Lexicon "Aimodein" quod 
vocatur seu verius "Etymologiai Diaphoroi" (Berlin 1995) [cited 
by entry number]. 

Eust. = M. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis com- 
mentarii ad Homeri Iliadem pertinentes, vol. 1 praefationem et 
commentarios ad libros A — A complectens (Leiden 1971) [cited 
by page and line number]. 

Hsch. = K. Latte, Hesychii Alexandrini lexicon, vols. 1-2 (A — O) (Copen- 
hagen 1953-1966); P.A. Hansen, Hesychii Alexandrini lexicon, 
vol. 3 (H — X) (Berlin 2005); I.C. Cunningham and P.A. Hansen, 
Hesychii Alexandrini lexicon, vol. 4 (X — Q) (Berlin 2009) [cited 
by entry number]. 

Lex.Hom. =H. van Thiel, Lexeis Homerikai (Kóln 2002) (http://kups.ub. 
uni-koeln.de/1815/) [cited by entry number]. 


Orion = F.W. Sturz, Orionis Thebani etymologicon (Leipzig 1820, repr. 
Hildesheim 1973) [cited by column and line number]. 

PB = paraphrasis Bekkeri: I. Bekker, *IIopóopacic thc ‘Opnpov Daó- 
doc,” in Scholiorum in Homeri Iliadem appendix (Berlin 1827) 
651-811. 


J. Lundon, “Lexeis from the Scholia Minora in Homerum,” ZPE 124 (1999) 25-26; cf. 
J.-L. Fournet, Hellénisme dans l'Egypte du VI° siècle: la bibliothèque et l'oeuvre de 
Dioscore d'Aphrodité, 2 vols. (Cairo 1999) vol. 1, 101-103. 
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Phot. = C. Theodoridis, Photii patriarchae lexicon, vol. 1 (A—A) (Berlin 
1982); vol. 2 (E—M) (Berlin 1998); vol. 3 (N—4) (Berlin 2012) 
[cited by entry number]. 

PW = paraphrasis Wassenberghi: E. Wassenbergh, Homeri Iliadis liber 
I et II, cum paraphrasi Graeca huc usque inedita, et Graecorum 
veterum commentariis magnam partem nunc primum in lucem 
prodeuntibus. Edidit notas in paraphrasin scholiorum emendato- 
rum specimen et alia quaedam adjecit E. Wassenbergh (Franeker 


1783). 

Sch^^T =H. Erbse, Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem (scholia vetera), 
vol. 1 (Berlin 1969) 

Sch.Gen. = J. Nicole, Les scolies genevoises de l'Iliade, vol. 1 (Geneva 1891, 


repr. Hildesheim 1966). 

Sch.Mosch. = J. Scherpezeelius, Man. Moschopuli Byzantini scholia ad Homeri 
Iliados librum I et II adhuc inedita, cum notis et animadversioni- 
bus J. Scherpezeelii; accedit commentarius J. Camerarii (Utrecht 


1719). 

Sud. — A. Adler, Suidae lexicon, vols. 1-5 (Leipzig 1928-1938) [cited by 
entry number]. 

Syn. = I.C. Cunningham, Synagoge: Covaywmyn Aéčewv ypquciuov. Texts 


of the original version and of Ms. B (Berlin 2003) [cited by entry 
number; X = versio antiqua; >” = versio codicis B]. 

h34 West = P.Hamb. inv. 736 v? (Mertens-Pack? 1170.1) 

h36 West = P.Oxy. 56.3832 (Mertens-Pack? 1170.4) 

hl33 West = P.Oxy. 67.4632 (Mertens-Pack? 1170.41) 

h134 West = P.Oxy. 67.4633 (Mertens-Pack? 1170.42) 


Manuscript sigla, abbreviations and symbols used in the notes are 
reported as in the consulted editions. References to variant readings in the 
Homeric text are based on the apparatus in West’s edition.!° 


Col. i 
apetpo]enne[vac.] . .. . nl.. lace (212) 
] etc angpav ..c 
akocua] adldaKta (213) 
ELCOLTO] avein (215) 
5 eunevlat eiat (216) 
VOC 
qoAKoc ]tmv oyiv StectpappE (217) 
covoyo]kotgec CVUUTETTO- (218) 
KOTIJEC Kot covexopevot 
poëoc Joëvrkepalkoc] Kar (219) 


16 M.L. West, Homeri Ilias. Vol. 1 rhapsodias I-XII continens (Stuttgart 1998). 


20 


Col. 


10 


20 
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nplopecvono[c] 
yedvyn Juaðapa xat apara 
enevn]yoðe naf. |. toig 

J.v.xt| 
less Le 

Aaxvy tpuyxocuuic] 
exnayA@e elknAn[ktik]oc 

kat co]oàpoc 
vepuecc]nOgv — evepecncav 

kat ]nyavaktncav 
TEO ó AUÎTE tovtov ðn 


See 


H 
eopye[ 
Kopv[cc@v 
enecpoXov[ 
Àov[ 
lofntnpal 
ecx ayopg@y . [ 
ov Onv [ 
moAry[ avtc 
aynvopl 
Oaëncl 
opel 
[vac.? ]ya . [ 
ave[n0evta 
v££[cO0o1 
£w[atoc 


[ 


ysi mm mm 


Ll. 


(219) 
(219) 


(219) 
(223) 


(223) 


(225) 


(272) 
(273) 
(275) 


(275) 
(275) 
(276) 
(276) 
(276) 


(291) 
(291) 
(295) 
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Col. i 

1 apetpojemnc[vac.].... n[ . . Jaca 

The papyrus is heavily damaged at this point. A small break occurs 
immediately after the end of the lemma åpetpoenńc (212); a blank space 
separating the lemma from the gloss is expected. The top and bottom of 
a large semicircle open to the left is visible at the right of the lacuna, with 
the center stripped away. This is expected to be the first letter of the 
gloss; however, no letter seems compatible with the trace. It could not be 
the right-hand side of a round letter, such as omicron, as this would be too 
large and high, and would leave no space between the lemma and the 
gloss. On the basis of lines ii.3 and 13, it could be a round bracket indi- 
cating deletion of the lemma, assuming that another bracket correspond- 
ing to it preceded the lemma. This is followed by the lower part of an 
upright linked to a descending diagonal sligthly curved leftwards: it may 
be the lower part of a kappa on the basis of the shape of kappa in «ai at 
line 1.11, although the scribe curves the bottom diagonal in the opposite 
direction in every other example in the text. Chi is unlikely on the basis of 
the examples at lines i.8, 14, and ii.6. The letter is followed by the lower 
part of a stroke curving rightwards, touching the base of a circular stroke 
with a horizontal trace in the middle. It could be the tail of a narrow alpha 
(cf. e.g. the second alpha at line 1.2) linked to the base of theta, although 
there would be no trace of the loop at the left of the tail. The remains 
of the following letter are compatible with eta. A lacuna of the width of 
either one wide or two narrow letters follows, after which it is possible to 
read the sequence alpha-sigma-alpha. The reading «o0n[ . . Jaca would 
find no correspondence in any of the glosses transmitted in the compar- 
ative testimonies on åpetpoenńc. If the semicircle following the lemma 
were correctly interpreted as a deletion mark, the reading could perhaps 
refer to a different lemma. It may be possible to suggest ka@n[dplac, a 
misspelling for ka8édpac, presumably part of the gloss on ë púro0gv at the 
previous line (211), on the basis of D on ëšpñruo08v at I. 2.99: Katetyov 
ékactoc tac éavtod Kabédpac (also EM 373, 12: èpńtvðev 6š Kabédpac: 
üvti Tod kately ov Ékactoc tac &avtóv Kabédpac). The final alpha, how- 
ever, would not be compatible with such a restoration. Note that the gloss 
on åpetpoerńc in h36 West is also apparently unattested elsewhere. 

Scholia minora: h34 West a[petpoennc; h36 West auetpoe]nnc: | ] 
ev...[].. væv ll D: uetpoendc: Gpetpoc v to A£yew (D), | pAbapoc 
(A) ZYQXI Il PB, PW: ó Gpetpoc êv tO Aéyew Il Sch*T (ex.) 212d: 
GUETPOETNC: ... ñuglc 08 GMEpavtoAdyov tovtov Paper ... Il Hsch. 43619: 
*@uetpoemnc: pAvapoc b Gptetpoc v tH AEyEtv Sb Il Eust. 312, 11, 16: 
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duetpoentc dé Ectiv Ô ünepavtoAóyoc katü TOC NaAaLOve Kai HT 
LETPOV EidMc AOYOD ... TIVEC 6$ GLETPOENT Aéyouct Tov v TO Aéyew 
ätaktov || Sch.Mosch.: Gpetpoentc: GmEpavtoAdyoc. 


2 ] werc amEpav..c 

The line opens with a blank space of the width of about one letter, sug- 
gesting that a short lemma has been lost at the left edge. The base of an 
upright is then visible below a small hole: iota seems the only possible 
restoration, as the lacuna would be too narrow for containing any other 
letter. The rest of the line is mostly clear. In amepav . . c the right vertical 
of nu is lost. On a semi-detached piece of papyrus, a short slightly diag- 
onal line is then visible, followed by another diagonal stroke facing the 
opposite direction. These could be part of the same letter, namely kappa, 
chi, lambda, or alpha with a very narrow loop (cf. the second alpha at 
line 1.11); none of these, however, would be compatible with the sequence 
anepav-. It may be plausible to interpret the first sligthly diagonal line as 
the base of an upright stroke, supposedly the vertical of a tau, followed by 
the left-hand side of a round letter, which could be omicron, omega, or 
epsilon. The tiny piece on which these traces are written overlaps with the 
papyrus containing the end of the word. A small trace of ink is visible 
immediately below the fibres containing the supposed vertical of tau; this 
is probably from the right-hand side of the following letter, and appears as 
a short diagonal linked to a short horizontal. It could be the end of the top 
curve of epsilon touching the end of the cross-bar (cf. epsilon at line 1.10), 
or perhaps the end of the right curve of omega with a serif (cf. omega at 
lines 1.16 and ii.5), or the joining extremities of omicron (cf. omicron at 
line 1.9). Final sigma is almost entirely visible. A possible restoration 
might be isic ånepávtoc, “endlessly hurling (words)”; this would have no 
parallel in the comparative testimonies, and there is no obvious lemma to 
which such a gloss could refer besides Gpetpoemyc. ânepüvroc would be 
comparable with GmepavtoAdyoc for åpetpoenrńc in the scholia exegetica, 
Eustathius and Moschopoulos; cf. also Galenus, Adversus ea quae a Juliano 
in Hippocratis aphorismos enuntiata sunt libellus, ed. Kühn, vol. 18a, 253, 
10-11: oddév éctiv Gnepavtoroyatepov tavOpadnov: “Oepcitnc 8’ tr 
uodvoc Gpetpoentjc koroa” (Il. 2.212). Also Julius Pollux, Onomasti- 
con VI 146:!8 cic 6& tòv TOAAG où uv KeKplpéva Aéyovta, ... àn£pa- 
VTOC GNEPAVTOAGYOC, ... GUETPOC ÅETPOETMC. 


17 C.G. Kühn, Claudii Galeni opera omnia, 20 vols. (Leipzig 1821-33, repr. Hildesheim 
1965). 
'8 E, Bethe, Pollucis onomasticon, 2 vols. (Leipzig 1900-1931) vol. 2, 39. 
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3 (213) ükocua = àótóakca 

The gloss àótóakca in the papyrus is not otherwise attested. 

Scholia minora: h36 West akocua-] aot [vaca Il D: ükocua: ànperi 
(ID, Gtaxta Z Il Lex.Hom. £254: ükocua: d5iatakta OU, | dxpent O, 
| änpaxta U Il PB: pńpata ... dmpent Il PW: XAóyovc ... äréktovc II 
Hsch. 02501: *ükocua: ütakta ven (AS) ànpenii (AS) Il Syn.  a260 
(CD) = X' a710, Phot. «798, Sud. 0933: ükocua: ånpenr, taKta ll 
EGen 352: äkocua: ànpeni], GtaKta, uopó B Il EM 51, 22: äkocua: 
anpenn, Gtakta, popà, tòna Il Eust. 312, 13-14: üxocpa o£, 61011 
pérnv xai où katà KOCHOV pile toic BactAEdct. 


4 (215) sicaito = gavein 

The reading offered in the papyrus also occurs in h36 West; other than 
there, it is found in the scholia exegetica only. 

Scholia minora: h36 West eicaito:] maven; hl33 West sucozo| Il 


D: ... eicaito ... : ... dv évopiZev ... ZYQXIG; T" éyivockev Il PB: äv 
&vójuCe Il PW: qaivorto Il Sch! (ex.) 215b: cicaito: pavein, óóSetev; 
Sch'T (Ariston.) 215c: ... Gvti tod &56«Ket ... l| Hsch. £1084: *sicarto- 


ddEe1ev AS ôuotoîto Il Ep.Hom. £57: sicaito: FÉGoËEv, Épévni ... O; 
cf. EGud 433, 10: eícaxo- Édoëev, Épüvn ... . 


5 (215) éupevar = siva 

The lemma does not occur at this point in the overlapping papyri and 
in the D scholia. This might be due to the fact that the term was already 
discussed at a previous occurrence, for instance at Il. 1.117, 1.287 or 
2.129. It is, however, worth observing that the D scholia offer the lemma 
at several different lines in the text. 

Scholia minora: P.Oxy. 24.2405.160 (II. 1.117): supevar evar Il D on 
1.287: &ppevar: eivai... ZYQ; on 2.129 = 2.249: Eupevan: eivai ZYQXI; 
also on 2.783: &upevar: eivat, ónápyew ... ZYQ ll Lex.Hom. £317: ÉppE- 
vai: eiva, brapyetv OSU Il PB, PW: eivai ll Hsch. £2374: *éppevar- 
KabéCecOar A eivai téac adroù AS ü éxipeve S Il EGud 463, 5: Euugvo: 
… TÒ yap ónópyxo cynpaiver ... ll EM 335, 10: £upievat: ano éEvect@toc: 
(tò yàp eivai tò bnüpyew cnpaivet-) sipí ... . 


6 (217) qgoAxóc = THY óyiw ÔLECTPAHHÉVOC 

The top of the right vertical of eta and the apices of nu in thv appear 
linked through a thinner horizontal stroke, probably an accidental move 
with the pen. Two other examples of nu with the apices connected through 
a thin line occur at line 1.18. Tau and rho in dvectpappévoc are not visible 
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in the photo because of a fold in the final part of the strip; their presence 
has been ascertained during conservation work, as the fold could be tem- 
porarily opened. 

The readings transmitted in the papyri differ from one another; ctpa- 
Béc in h36 West is the gloss generally reported in later sources. tiv 
óyiv dtectpappévoc in this fragment is also comparable to the reading 
in the D scholia and in the paraphrasis Bekkeri, but precise correspond- 
ence occurs in Eustathius only; see also on //. 9.503: napaBA@nac ... 
TOUTÉCTL Srectpappévac vv Swiv; and on 12.310:7° pwrardc 88 ó 
õtectpaupévoc tiv óyiw. A parallel reading is also offered in a scho- 
lion to Ar. Thesm. 846:?! rvpAdc, directpappévoc trv óyw. 

Scholia minora: h36 West qoAkoc:] ctpafoc; hl33 West qoAxoc: 
[---]lvovc tov[c ---] Il D: qoAKóc: tac Swetc duactpo@oc, 6 éctw í ctpa- 
Béc (A*D) II PB: tac Swetc Stactpo@oc Il PW: ctpafdc Il Ap.Soph. 164, 17: 
MOAKOc. ... Ectt 88 olov qaoAKóc, à TH pán EiAKUCLEVOC, otov ctpaßóc Il 
Lex.Hom. 682: poAkôc: ctrpaßóc OSU II Sch“ (Ariston.) 217a: poAkéc: 

. Ectt 0$ MOAKOC Ó TA MAN EtAKUCHÉVOC, ó EcTIV ÉCTPOUHHÉVOC; 
Sch’? (ex.) 217b: ... Ectiv obv EEAKOpEVOC TH pán ... Il Sch.Gen.: @oA- 
Kóc] 6 ctpaßóc, oiov paoùkóc, 6 TH pán EiAKvcLEévoc Il Hsch. 9730: 
*porKdc: ctpaßóc (vg*AfBr #2). oi è Aimddeppov Il Orion 159, 24: 
MOAKOc. TAPS TO TA MAN rap£AkscOat, 6 Ectiv ëv TH covnOEia ctpa- 
Pòc Asyopevoc Il Ep.Hom. 35: qoAxóc: Tapa tò TA pán EiAKvCHEVa 
éyelv: etAkvcuévov yap Aéyovci tov ctpaPov O Il Sud. 9565, Phot. 
9253, Syn. > 9164: poAkôc: ctpaBbdoc ABC Il EGud 555, 34: qoAxóc: 
à ctp&Boc, Tapa TO TA PAN EAKUCHEVG ExELV: EAKLCLEVOV yàp AEYE- 
tat TÒ ctpaBov Il EM 798, 3: porc: napa tò Ta pán napéAkecOoù II 
Eust. 314, 21-22, 30-33 and 315, 1: £c dÈ poAkdc LEV ó ccpoBóc, ó 
tà MAN, TOLTECTL TOC dQOGALOLC, UN óp00 Exav GAAG ÉCTPALLÉVO 
Kal TAPELAKUCHEVG THC KATA MvcLV Ôplôtntoc ... Ictéov dé Stl TA 
Kate TOV ccpapóv oi rakaroi Kai obto ppébovciv: oi év, STL BAE- 
neóaípov Ó Ôtectpanpévoc Tac Gweic ... GAAor 68 St iAAOC TAGYLOC, 
Stectpappévoc, ctpaßóc ... . Cf. also Julius Pollux, Onomasticon II 51:22 


1% M. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri 
Iliadem pertinentes, vol.2 praefationem et commentarios ad libros E-I complectens (Leiden 
1976) 774, 10-11. 

20 M. van der Valk, Eustathii archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis commentarii ad Homeri 
Iliadem pertinentes, vol.3 praefationem et commentarios ad libros K-II complectens (Leiden 
1979) 398, 2. 

?! R.F. Regtuit, Scholia in Aristophanem. Pars III, Fasc. 2/3 continens scholia in Aris- 
tophanis Thesmophoriazusas et Ecclesiazusas (Groningen 2007) 49. 

22 Bethe (n. 18) vol. 1, 98. 
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op0aAnia. mapaprAMy, qoAxóc, diactpog@oc, ctpeBAdc; Herodian, 
Partitiones, ed. Boissonade, 145, 4:7? qoAxóc, ó ctpaßóc. 


7-8 (218) cvvoy@«otec (l. cUVOYHKÔTE) = copment@Kotec Kai 
COVEYOLEVOL 

The reading in the papyrus is probably a banalisation; covoyaKdte 
occurs correctly in 841 West = P.Oxy. 67.4638”, hI33 West, tt (testimonia 
auctorum antiquorum), Q; Jre also in h36 West; coveya«étec 3 West = 
P.Lond.Lit. 5; covox@yote Hsch. 

CLUMENTMKOTEC, restored in the papyrus, corresponds to the gloss gen- 
erally offered at this point; coveyopevot is unique to this glossary. On the 
spelling and etymology of the lemma (cf. covokoyóce in Hesychius) see 
P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque. Histoire 
des mots, 2nd ed. (Paris 2009) 1033 (on covoxaydte); LSJ Rev. Suppl. 
(Oxford 1996) 287 (on covóyxoxa). 

Scholia minora: h34 West c[vvoyoxote; h36 West covoyako]te: cvv- 
n£r[vokocg(c); hI33 West covoyoko[te: covrenta]l«ot[s(c) ll D: covo- 
yokóte: copmentoKdtec (AU), covnypévor ZYQXT! (covrentokótec Z, 
copmerto@Kdte A!) Il PB, PW: courentokôtec Il Sch*T (ex.) 218b: covo- 
YOKOTE: GLO TOD covoyokóc, 6 éctt copnentwKortec ... l| Hsch. c2675: 
covokoxyóce: ExicvuTENTMKOTEC ... l| EGud 516, 14: covoy@«Kotec, 
counenaKotec l| EM 735, 46: covoy@KOTE: COLMENTOKOTE, COV YHEVO ll 
Eust. 315, 20: tò è covoy@Kote óTÀol HEV TO CUUTENTHKÔTEC. 


9-10 (219) poģóc = GEvKEMaAOC Kai TPOLETMTMOC 

O€vKépaAoc in the papyrus is read in agreement with the D scholia and 
most of the other sources, while mpopétwmoc is not found elsewhere in these 
testimonies; rather, the gloss occurs almost identically in Erotianus, Vocum 
Hippocraticarum collectio, ed. Nachmanson, 132, 11:25 po&oí: ot ó&vké- 
QaXot xai rpouétonot. The use of the conjunction also in this parallel is 
noteworthy; double explications separated by Kai are frequent throughout 
Erotianus' glossary. It seems remarkable that this parallel appears for the 
section of Homeric narration concerning the physiognomic description of 
Thersites: this may suggest that the glossator enriched the interpretations 
of the lemmata with materials from other glossographic works external to 
the Homeric tradition. 


23 J.F. Boissonade, Herodiani partitiones (London 1819, repr. Amsterdam 1963). 

24 Spooner (n. 5) 147-156. 

25 E, Nachmanson, Erotiani vocum Hippocraticarum collectio cum fragmentis (Góte- 
borg 1918). 
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Scholia minora: hl33 West poëoc[ ll D: qo&óc: d&vKéEgadroc 
ZYOQXA'PIGT'! l| Lex.Hom. 970: qo£óc: ó&ukéqaAXoc OSU? Il PB: 
dEdc Hv tiv kegay Il PW: ó&vox£qaAoc Il Ap.Soph. 164, 19: poëóc: 
... cnpatvet 68 tov ó&okéqaAov Il Sch^ (Ep. Hom.) 219b: qo&óc: qo&óc 
Eipntat ånò TOV KEPOHELKOV Gyysiov TOV v TH KOHIV® Rd toO 
PHTÔC AGNMOELULEVOV ... £viot SE koptaoc TOV Eni tà PÁN, TOUTÉCTL TA 
OULATA, ATOSLUPEVHV ÉXOVTO TV KEMAANV. Tàupotépovrt TO TPOTE- 
pov Il Sch.Gen.: poëdc] ô 6EvKE@adAoc ... Il Hsch. 9740: *@oGdc- Auró- 
ógppoc. ,0Evképaroc veA!Br246> || Orion 159, 12: po&óc. qáo&óc tic 
OV, GLO petapQopüc TOV v ALTO nepi ðiectpauuévæv ÔCTPAKIVOV 
ayysiov v TO ntüc0ot Il Ep.Hom. 04: poËGc: Gnd petapopăc TOV 
KEPALELKOV åyysiov TOV v TH Kaiv GNO TOÙ TUPÔC GNOEvCLEVOV. 
Éviot 6& kopíoc TÔV Eni TA MAGN, TOUTÉCTL xà OUT, GmoFvupEvyV 
EYOVTG TV KEPAANV. üpeov TO TpdtEpov O Il Syn. > p167 (ABC), 
Phot. 9257, Sud. 9577: qo&óc: ó&vkéqoaXoc ll EGud 556, 43: poëéc, 
ô ó&uokéQaAoc ... kai GAA@c: poËdC 6 StEctpappévoc v TO pásı II 
EM 798, 17: qo&óc: d&vKEadoc, ô ðrectpauuévoc xà pán Il Eust. 315, 
27-30: qo&óc dé KEMaATy Aéyetar ô eic GEL ANyoucayv Exy@v AÙTAV, 
A£yópevoc OVT® Ù ATO tic dE0tTH TOC Tj Kate tobe rakatodc && ÔLO16- 
THTOC TOV mopippayov Óctpákov, GnEp PoE Aéystai oioveí tiva 
QAXoEá. Cf. also Herodian, Partitiones, ed. Boissonade, 145, 4:26 po&óc, 
ó d&vKEMAAOC. 


11 (219) wedvy = paðapà Kai à poiá 

The first three letters in àpató are not visible in the photo due to a fold 
in the papyrus; the reading, however, has been confirmed during conser- 
vation work, as the strip was termporarily unfolded. The final part of the 
tail of the second alpha is visible near the base of iota, the reading of 
which is partly hindered by damage to the papyrus. 

The reading in the papyrus closely agrees with the D scholia, although 
the word order is inverted; paðapóc is widely transmitted, while àpotióc 
is less commonly attested; but cf. &pa160p1£ in Hesychius, Suda, Syna- 
goge and Etymologicum Gudianum (Gp£60ptë). 

Scholia minora: hl33 West wedvn[ ll D: wedvy: àpoià padapa. 
ZYQXA"TT Il PB: àpoi& Ill PW: AExtH ll Ap.Soph. 169, 19: weôvn 
dpard, padapé, otov &áxeyUouévn II Lex.Hom. y7: yedvi 5é: tõreyev- 
cuévn OSU Il Hsch. y99: *yeóvi] ñ Opie: ñ àpai60pi5, A7 «wedvy 
à’ &nevi|voOgz» padapa &nrr|vOgev g?A° Il Orion. 168, 4: wedvoc ... ô 


26 Boissonade (n. 23). 
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padapoc ... ll Ep.Hom. yl: yedvn: ... cnpaiver 68 ygóvóc TOV pakakpôv 
GO II Syn. > y7: weôvoc: &pard0p1é, wadapdc BC Il Sud. y38: wedvn: 
pod. xai wedvoc, àpaió0p15, padapoc Il EGud 573, 13: wedvn: óAtyn 
... cnuaiver dé yEedvoc, TOV qaAakpóv; cf. 573, 21: wedvoc: padapoc, 
dpe60pté ... Il EM 817, 51: wedvoc: &paroc, wadapoc: cnpaiver dé TOV 
QaAakpóv Kai yiAov Tv tpiya ll Eust. 316, 13: £ctt 0€ wedvy uèv f| 
Aen. See also Herodian, Partitiones, ed. Boissonade, 150, 10:27 yedvoc, 
ô paóapóc. 


]. v. «tl 

12-13 (219) ènevńvoðe = ral . ] . xtave I[-ca.6-]...[.]. 

The traces of ink surviving at line 13 do not reach the end of the col- 
umn, suggesting that the line was rather short; it seems thus probable 
that it contained the continuation of the gloss on émevyvo8s. The breaks 
in the papyrus hinder the reading of the gloss. There is a lacuna of one 
letter at line 12 after the sequence pi-alpha; part of the foot of an upright 
is then visible at the bottom of the line before kappa; this seems com- 
patible with the hooked foot of eta at line 1.4. The sequence «cate is 
then clearly legible. Line 13 is almost entirely lost in lacuna. If it is to be 
read as part of the gloss, indentation and alignment with lines i.8 and 10 
are assumed, and therefore a loss of about six letters can be calculated in 
the missing part. Only part of three or four nearly faded letters survives, 
split horizontally between two joining edges (the lower one is visible 
above the letters chi and omega at line 1.14). The first curved stroke on 
the left could be epsilon, or sigma, or perhaps omicron. The two following 
obliques facing opposite directions are probably part of the same letter, 
either chi or upsilon. This is followed by the top of an upright. A spot of 
ink is then visible at the end on the line, possibly the top of the last letter. 
The interlinear space between lines 12 and 13 contains writing: two traces 
are visible after the lacuna, the second one being perhaps compatible with 
nu. A blank space of the width of one letter follows, possibly as the ink 
has vanished; kappa and tau are clearly visible before the papyrus breaks 
off. What remains of the gloss contained in lines 12-13 and in the interlin- 
ear space seems not compatible with the reading in any other comparative 
testimony; possibly, ra[p]nkcvo1 may be proposed at line 12, although in 
this case a preposition such as G6 would be expected to follow. If word 
division is correct, the sequence /ambda-epsilon at the end of the line 
might be part of Aéyetat or Àéyouot. 


27 Boissonade (n. 23). 
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Scholia minora: hl33 West exevnvo[6e ll D: &tevijvobev: ännvôet (T), 
énéxeito. ZYQXI. Ati $BepAactiikei Il PB: énéxerto l| PW: éxend«Kv@to 
Il Ap.Soph. 71, 11: émevivobev ent, énéxerto Il Lex.Hom. £557: ène- 
vyvobsv: üvobev, €téxeito OSU Il Sch! (ex.) 219d!: &xevijvobev: and 
tod Béo: dnepBiBacudc £00 ... ; Sch^ (Ep. Hom., ex.) 219d?: é&nevi- 
vole: ànó Tod £00 £v£0o, voða Kai énevyvoba ... À And Tod 0£@ 
brepBipacuoc £00, wc péo Epa: Ev couvôécer ÈVÉO®, voða Kai Arttı- 
KGc èvńvoða; Sch> (ex.) 219d?: tò è nevnvobev nò tod 0£o, èv 
dnepfiBacu® £00, GvadimAactacu@ évé0@, fvola Kai évnvoba II 
Hsch. £4412: *émevnvobev: nnvôer AS. £ngcuw. &nijv Il Orion 124, 11 
ó0óvn: Tapa tò 60M TO SNAOdV TI KIVNCLV ... «ygóvr] 6’ &nevr]voOe 
Aayvy» (HL. 2.219) évd0@ ñvo0gv Évnvolev Gvti tod ékiveito Il 
Ep.Hom. £58 = EGud 498, 5: émevivobev: ua pécov roapakeuévou 
oi pév, 6t1 TÒ 0&ua Ectiv £00 ... Kai ot ATTIKOi TO € TOD TAPAKEe- 
vov TpéMovclv sic o ... Ectt 6£ Kat GAA@c: Ectiv 600, TO kiv® ... O II 
Sud. £2057: émevnvobev: énnvôer, énékewo Il EM 354, 41: énevi- 
vos: KGAALOV éctiv dvti Tod DTAPYEV. £ctt dé uécoc NapaKEipEevoc: 
oi u&v Tapa TO £0o ... GAA@c: Ex 100 £o, zÓ Önápxyo, yivetar £&00 ... Il 
Sch.Mosch.: émevivobe: ånò Tod 0&0 ... UGACTa SHAOV yivetat StL 
TO éngvi]voOev TO ETETPEXYE SNAOT, où TO ExHvOet Il Eust. 316, 24-5 
and 317, 1-3: tò ó£ &ngvi]voOev ... cnuaivetr 08 tò EEVEE Kai ENETPE- 
YEV ... TO DEW, TO THEY, ÖnephiBachèv Kai yevópevov £00 TETOINKE 
tò EmEevyvobEV, STEP Ecti ypóvou pécov rapaketnévov; 317, 11-13: 
tivéc O& ånevývoðćé paciv Avti Tod érgkiwelto G10 TOd 600, TO KIVO, 
KOTO KAÏCLV OLOLAV HÉCOU TAPAKELMLEVOD. 


14 (219) Aàyvn = tpíyæcıc 

The interpretation offered on this lemma is reflected in all testimonies. 

Scholia minora: h34 West A[ayvn; hl33 West Aayvnf ll D (ZYQXA"T), 
Lex.Hom. 15 (OSU): Adyvn: tpixocic Il PB, PW: tpixactc Il Sch! (ex.) 
219e: AGXVY: nókvocic, rapà TO AG kai TOV 4<v>oùv T Il Hsch. 1455: 
Aaxvyn: aceia Opié. yaityn. Kou. bAn ... *,tpixacic (I. 10.134) 
ASven. ñ àopoc tic Oakäcenc vgp Il Orion 95, 28, Ep.Hom. À5 (GO), 
Syn. > 442 (ABC), Phot. X127, Sud. 1168, EGud 363, 45, EM 558, 18: 
Aayvy: tpixyacic ... Il Eust. 316, 19-22: AGyvn dé ñ tpiyæcıc. See also 
Julius Pollux, Onomasticon, II 22:28 xà òè tov uepóv óvópaxa tpixeEc, 
tpiyoctc ... Ay vn. 


28 Bethe (n. 18) vol. 1, 87. 
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15-16 (223) é&xnóyXoc = EKNANKTIKOC kai cpoðpõc 

The left edge of the papyrus is damaged at this point. A short inden- 
tation is expected at line 16, as this contains a gloss continuing from the 
previous line; on the basis of the restorations at lines 1.8 and 10, it is pos- 
sible to calculate a loss of about five letters at the beginning of line 16. 
The first visible letter is partly lost in the lacuna: this appears as a curved 
stroke, presumably the right-hand side of a round letter; cp]oópoc seems 
the only plausible restoration. On the basis of the readings at lines 1.8, 9, 
and 11, the conjunction kat may be plausibly restored at the beginning of 
the line, assuming a loss of five and a half letters in the lacuna; if a differ- 
ent conjunction, such as 1j, or simple juxtaposition of the two interpreta- 
tions were used, it would be necessary to assume that the indentation at 
line 16 was greater than those at lines 1.8 and 10. 

&knüyAoc is not glossed at this point in hl33 West. éknAnkttkóc is 
transmitted in most sources; cpodpac, restored in the papyus, is unpar- 
alleled. 

Scholia minora: P.Schub. 2.7 (Il. 1.268): e&kna]yXoc: exnAnKtik[@c ... ; 
P.Stras. inv. 33.vii.8-9 (II. 1.268): e]knayAXoc: ex[t]Anktixac, eS[o]xoc; 
P.Amh. 2.18.xv.200 (Od. 15.335): exrayàoc: vnepayovvoc Il D: krá- 
yhoc: éxnanktikac (B), ugyüAoc. ZYQX; cf. on Il. 1.268: &xnóyAoc. 
éknanktikac. 6 ct, Kata xpátoc adtodc &EanmAscav ZYQI. A" g&6- 
yac kai poBepoc Il PB: ékmAnktikac Il PW: &&6xoc Il Ap. 312, 17 
(1.268): éxnéyAwc B icyvpoc. poBepac Il Lex.Hom. £224: é&xnóyXoc: 
ékrAnktik@c OSU Il Sch! (ex.) 222-3: «và ©’ Gp’ Ayaroi/> &knüyX.oc 
«xotéovto»: bBpictik®c ... ; cf. Sch! (ex.?) on JI. 2.357: é&knáyXoc: 
bBpictikoc Il Hsch. £1570: &xráyXoc- EKNANKTUKOC. ,£&6yoc s ue yóAoc, 
„Oavuactõc s £&oya; 


17-18 (223) vguéccn0sgv = évepécncav kai NyavaKtyncav 

On the basis of the restorations at lines i.8 and 10 it is possible to 
calculate about three letters missing at line 18; Ko. Jnyavaxtncav can 
be reasonably restored (cf. line 1.16). 

The glosses in the papyrus differ from those attested elsewhere; the 
first one simply clarifies the lemma by offering the more familiar aorist 
active form. The verb Gyavaxtéw chosen for the second interpretation is 
unparalleled: the other testimonies unanimously use pép@opa1. 

Scholia minora: hl33 West vJe[u]ecc[n0ev; cf. P.Oxy. 44.3160.i1.41 
(Od. 2.64): vepeccnOntar: pepyeac a&tov nynceta (I. -te) Il D: veuécen- 
Oev: &éu@ovto. ZYQX (UT pepwepevor) Il PB, PW: énéupovto Il Lex. 
Hom. v17: veuécen@ev dé: Eve wa<v>to dé OSU Il Hsch. v287: *vepeca: 
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ménpopar s || Syn. > v42: veneccü: péw@etat ABCD || EM 600, 34: 
vepecntoc: ... <vegu£ccn0£v c vi Ovud» (II. 2.223) avti tod EuéUMovto, 
Thuddoc B Il Eust 318, 17-18: oi 6$ Ópoc vepEcdct TO ctactacth, TOUTÉCTL 
OUCALMC ÉTULÉLPOVTOL. 


19 (225) téo ©’ adte = tobtov 5H 

The reading teo ó av]te in the lemma is restored with Aristarchos, 
3 West, Q; ôn avt’ (Bekker) or dnit’ (Fick) was in Zenodotos, on the 
basis of Sch! (Did.) 225b. 

The lemma is not entered at this point in hl33 West. tovtov in the 
papyrus has no parallel in the comparative sources, which unanimously 
explain téo with tivoc. 

Scholia minora: P.Hamb. 3.200.11.22 (Od. 4.463): [[xo]]veo- [[o]]t1v[oc Il 
D: téo: tivoc. ZYQXT Il Ap.Soph. 151, 6: téo tivoc ... ll PB: tivoc 
óW Il PW: tivoc Il Lex.Hom. 176: téo: tivoc O?SU? Il Sch! (Did.) 225b: 
téo ©’ aŭte: obtœc Apictapyoc. Znvodotoc 88 611 Tod n Il Hsch. 1488: 
téo: tivoc ll Ep.Hom. 18: téo: Écu tic tivéc ... GO Il Sud. 1317: téo: 
dvti tov tivoc Il EGud 526, 3: téo, tivoc yaptv; Ect tic tivdc || EM 752, 
10: téo kai teóv: TO LEV Téo vri TOD Tivoc KEITH ... 


20-23 The tops of some letters are visible at 20, but these are too 
scant to allow identification of the lemma. An upright stroke at the end 
of the third line calculated in lacuna, on the edge of the break, could be 
compatible with either iota or the right-hand side of nu. The remains of 
the letter at the end of the fourth line, immediately after the break, seem 
compatible with the right-hand side of alpha linked to iota, or perhaps 
with nu. 


Col. ii 

1 (272) £opys[ 

£opye(v) is glossed in D on Il. 2.272; Ap.Soph. 70, 16; Lex.Hom. 
£502; *Hsch. £4043; Ep.Hom. £66; EGud 493, 1. 


2 (273) xopv[ccov 
KopOccov is glossed in D on 11. 2.273; Sch? (ex.) 273b!; Hsch. «3721. 


3-4 (275) e£ngcpoXoc[---]P.ov[ 

Apparently, the papyrus has the lemma £&n£cpóoc inflected in the 
nominative instead of the accusative éngcpóXov transmitted in manu- 
scripts at this point: €mecBddoc is also glossed in Apollonius Sophistes, 
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while the D scholia and the Lexeis Homerikai have ërecBékov.? The 
indentation at line 4 indicates that the line contains the continuation of the 
gloss at line 3; Awy[ surviving at line 4 is compatible with toic Érect 
B&Akov in Apollonius Sophistes, Hesychius, Etymologicum Gudianum and 
Etymologicum Magnum, supposing that B&éAAwv was split between the 
lines. The lemma is preceded by a curved stroke, probably a cancellation 
mark: perhaps this may be due to the fact that the term had been glossed 
before AwBntHpa, while AwBntHpa precedes &necpóAov in the text trans- 
mitted. 

D: émecBorov: Éngcw, 6 cti Aóyow, BüAkovra (~), Aoíóopov 
ZYQX Xoiéopóv Z Il PB: tov éneciv (6 éctt Aóyoiw) PaAAOVTA l| PW: 
Enecr BoAAovta (6 cti tòv dBpictrhv) Il Ap.Soph. 71, 18: &ngcpóAoc: 
toic Erect PaAA@V, Xotóopoc ll Lex.Hom. £562: émecBdAov: TOV toic 
éreci, 6 cti toic Aóyoiw, BáAXovta Kai HBpiCovta OSU Il Sch*T (ex., 
Hrd.) 275b: «&ngcpóXov» Ecy’ àyopáov: bc covey@c adtod nappycia- 
Copévov. | ËnecBôkov ðè wc éyyecnäkov (cf. II. 2.131) bT rot tov Énect 
B&Arovra tobe noAXo0c b Il Hsch. 64450: &necpóXoc: Loidopoc. npó- 
yAwccoc. toic ëneci BOAA@V Il Syn. > £616, Phot. £1437, Sud. £2079: 
émecpdAoc: Aoidopov, pAdapov Il Ep.Hom. £70: &necpóXoc: &k toO 
Enoc kai tod Báder ... Il EGud 499, 3: &necBóXoc: ó pAvbapoc (d!) Kai 
XoíGopoc (d?) ... ll EGud. 499, 21, EM 355, 4: &necBóXoc: ô Loidopoc, ó 
toic Erect PaAA@v II EGud. 499, 22: &ngcBóXoc: ô PAvapoc kai Aoido- 
poc, à óià TOV énàv Aopóv, Tovtéctiv dBpilov, émecA@Boc Kai Kata 
&vaAAaynv émecBoroc. 


5 (275) Xo[Bntnpo 
AwBNtHpa is glossed in D on Z. 2.275; Lex.Hom. 4123; Sch! (ex.) 275a; 
Hsch. 41488; Syn. X A173; Phot. 4499; Sud. 1723. 


6 (275) ecx ayopgey .[ 

Apostrophe to mark elision is not written. D gloss écyev and Gyoptav 
separately on II. 2.275. Écye(v) is also glossed in P.Mich. inv. 2720 Fol. 5 
v? 22 (II. 5.300), Ap.Soph. 78, 5, and Lex.Hom. £848; àyopáæv in Lex. 


? Cf. K. McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in Greek Literary Papyri (Bruxelles 
1992) 65-72 for marginal notes in literary papyri in which lemmata or glosses are inflected 
differently from the original text. McNamee observes that lemmata inflected in the nom- 
inative or accusative may be plausibly explained by assuming that the note was taken from 
commentaries in which the word occurred as the grammatical subject or object of discur- 
sive explanations; McNamee suggests that similar variations observed in the scholia 
minora may be explained in the same way. 
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Hom. a58 and *Hsch. «719. Sch"T (ex., Hrd.) 275b has «énecpóXov» 
ëc% àyopóov (cf. note at 11.3-4 above). 


7 (276) ov Onv [ 

On account of the blank space following the reading, before the papy- 
rus breaks off, the lemma should have been où Ońv only, glossed in 
Hsch. 01613; où 0ñv mv is glossed in D on Z. 2.276; Lex.Hom. 0316; 
Ep.Hom. 076; EGud 439, 46; EM 638, 16. SchT (ex., Ariston.) 276b! 
comments on OÙ Onv mv TÜALV. 


8 (276) nakliv avtic 

acc is restored in the lacuna on the basis of the entry in D on Z. 2.276; 
the expression is also glossed in Sch“ (Ariston.) 276a. róJav alone is 
glossed in Ap. 329, 13; Ap.Soph. 126, 26; Lex.Hom. xl; Hsch. 1190; 
EGud 449, 46, 50; EM 648, 20. 


9-10 (276) ayn[vap ---]lóaónc[ 

The indentation given to 10 indicates that the line contains part of the 
gloss continuing from 9; the reading Oaðnç[ at 10 can be confidently 
restored as part of ab060nc, found in most comparative testimonies, 
assuming that the word was split between the lines. 

D: dyjvop: ab068nc, óppictric (2D), xai 0pacóc ZYQX. | Ste 5é 0nAoi 
"kai Q' tov àvópeiov ZQ; cf. on 1398: Gyñvop 6& vov ô dyav | ávópeioc 
(=T"), 6té 88 ô adOGSNc, Kai ónepripavoc ZYQXI'G (lemma *àynrvop" 
pro 6& QX) Il Ap. 289, 19: Ayñvop y óvopa kópiov (II. 4.467). Kai tòv 
avd petov (9.398). xai Tov ab0àn (2.276). Kai drepnpavov (Od. 2.103) II 
Ap.Soph. 7, 16: dynv@p: rot Gyav &vdpEioc, thc Hvopéac ÉVKEULÉVNC, 
Tj Otav av0ddnc Kai óppictnc... Il Lex.Hom. a35: àyrvop: a60Gonc, 
dBpicric OSU, | ñ Gyav ävôpsioc U Il Sch.Gen. on //. 9.699: àynvop] 
üyav ab0áónc Kai brepóntnc, bBpictic, À ô ayan@v tv ñvopénv À 
tv avopsiay Il Hsch. 0491: *àynvop: dnepñopavoc vgX av0Gdnc vgAb 
ävôpeioc .. nÈ Kai voa kópiov .. WL Il Ep.Hom. a72: Gynv@p: napa 
TO Gyav Kai TO àvr]p ytvexot à yàvop... PO. 


11 opel 

A small angular stroke, partly vanished, is visible in the upper part of 
the line, immediately before alpha; if not accidental, it might be a small 
added letter: cf. those written above lines 1.6 and 13 and 11.12. If this were 
correct, the shape of the stroke would be compatible with either gamma 
or tau. The alignment on the left, corresponding to the one given to the 
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lemmata in the column, would suggest a lemma rather than a gloss extend- 
ing from the previous line. The text received and the variant readings 
transmitted at this point, however, do not offer any lemma compatible with 
the reading in the papyrus. It may be possible to hypothesise a mistake 
for äua (281). Gua is glossed in D on Z. 1.417, 1.495, 2.281, 13.729; 
Sch“ (Ep. Hom.) on //. 1.251; Hsch. 03386; Phot. 01095; Ep.Hom. «74; 
EGud 102, 7; EM 75, 8. 


[vac.?]xa . [ 

The writing at this point is smaller than elsewhere, and distance from 
the preceding and the following line is very short: this indicates an inter- 
linear addition. It could be either an addition or modification of line 12 
below it, or the continuation of a gloss from line 11 above. A break in the 
fibres prevents us from ascertaining whether letters are missing before the 
sequence chi-alpha. There would be space for one or two letters. If it were 
a new lemma added between the lines, the sequence chi-alpha would be 
incompatible with any reading in the text transmitted. 


12 (291) aveu[n0evra (l. avindevta) 

If the lemma is correctly restored, the papyrus has a banal itacistic 
mistake: cf. av[[e]]tn0évta in 3 West; JaveinOev[ in 689 West = 
P.Mich. inv. 3694. The reading ävin@évra véecOa is transmitted in 
Sch?T (ex.) 291c-d, 854 West = Oxford, Sackler Library 97/135 (ined.), 
h134 West, tt, Z (= D scholia), Q; avinty[ in West 2 = P. Hawara (Bodl. 
Gr. class a.1 (P)). West prints févin0évra véecOart and suggests &vin 
v év0G5e ñc0o in the apparatus; åvin t Ëv0' Gvéyec0on is the emen- 
dation proposed by Freytag, reported by West. Besides h134 West, àvi- 
79évta is glossed in D on Z. 2.291; *Hsch. 05193; Sud. «2463. 


13 (291) vee[cOar 

A curved stroke at full height, nearly faded, precedes the lemma: 
it could be a deletion mark, as at line ii.3. véecOa1 is glossed in h134 
West ; P.Oxy. 67.4631.21 on Il. 2.84; Ap.Soph. 115, 4; Lex.Hom. v23; 
*Hsch. v200; Orion 112, 1; Syn. > c31; Phot. v85; Sud. v133. D gloss 
oikov è véecOat on Il. 2.290. 


30 See ET. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods. Vol. 1: Phonology (Milan 1976) 280-282. 
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14 (295) e.y[atoc 
etvatoc is glossed in D on Z. 2.295; Lex.Hom. £117; *Hsch. £972; 
Ep.Hom. £73; EGud 423, 7; EM 302, 1. 


15-20 The horizontal fibres are lost at this point; it is possible to esti- 
mate a space of six lines missing before the papyrus breaks off. An upright 
survives at the beginning of line 16, then a diagonal connected with the 
base of a vertical is visible at line 17, plausibly nu. Part of a vertical line, 
gently curving at the foot, is extant on the baseline at line 18, perhaps the 
left foot of pi or eta. Line 19 has an oblique compatible with either the 
left-hand side of alpha of the triangular shape or lambda; epsilon is 
recognisable at the beginning of line 20, followed by an upright stroke, 
possibly iota. 
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Fig. 1: CUL Plumley 3, € Cambridge University Library 


AN AMULET CONTAINING ACTS 9:1! 


Lincoln H. Blumell Brigham Young University 


Abstract. — Edition of a previously unpublished New Testament papyrus 
in the J. Rendel Harris Collection at the University of Birmingham. The 
papyrus preserves a single verse from the book of Acts (9:1) and likely 
dates to the late third or fourth century. Given the physical characteristics of 
this papyrus it seems likely that it was manufactured as an amulet. However, 
the use of Acts 9:1, a verse about Saul “breathing out threats and murder 
against the disciples of the Lord,” is rather curious and deserves some 
elucidation. 


Introduction 


Over the past three years I have had the opportunity to work on the 
unpublished papyri in the J. Rendel Harris Collection at the University of 
Birmingham. While this collection has been thoroughly picked over,” there 
are still a number of interesting pieces among the unpublished fragments.? 
During my work on the collection this past year, I came across a papyrus 
bearing the inventory number P.Harr. inv. 486 and was able to determine 
that it contained a single verse from the book of Acts (9:1); at present it 
is the only New Testament papyrus to be identified in the collection. 


! I would like to thank Susan Worrall, Director of Special Collections and University 
Archivist, Cadbury Research Library, University of Birmingham, for permission to edit, 
image, and publish this papyrus. I would also like to thank the anonymous reviewers of 
this article for their comments and suggestions that have greatly improved it. 

2 E.g. P.Harr. 1-2; see also N. Gonis, “Eight Fragmentary Harris Papyri,” AnalPap 10- 
11 (1998-1999) 65-78; N. Gonis, “A Declaration of Artificially Inundated Land," ZPE 142 
(2003) 171-175; L.H. Blumell, *P.Birmingham inv. 317: An Addendum to the Fourth- 
Century Bishops of Oxyrhynchus," JJP 44 (2014) 75-83; L.H. Blumell, *Two Greek 
Letters from the Petrie and Harris Collections," AnalPap 27 (2015) 19-27; L.H. Blumell 
and MR. Trotter, “Three New Fragments from the J. Rendel Harris Collection (Birming- 
ham)," AnalPap 28 (2016) 19-27. I have also been informed by Nikolaos Gonis that he 
is currently preparing a third volume (P.Harr. 3) that will contain about 70 texts and will 
be published as an APF Beiheft. 

3 By my count there are about 2,750 unpublished papyri, most of which are quite frag- 
mentary, in the collection. 

* Other biblical or early Christian texts published thus far include: P.Harr. 1.128 
(Shepherd of Hermas, Vis. 5-7; fifth century CE); P.Harr. 1.161 (ecclesiastical circular; 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 31-43. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239868 
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While there is no specific catalogue record for P.Harr. inv. 486, it was 
almost certainly acquired at the same time as the other papyri in the col- 
lection.? In 1922/1923 James Rendel Harris, then curator of manuscripts at 
the Rylands Library, traveled to St. Catherine's Monastery in the Sinai to 
study/procure some Syriac manuscripts. En route he purchased a large 
number of papyri that he subsequently brought back to England and 
presented to Woodbrooke College, Selly Oak, Birmingham, in 1925.5 It 
is recorded that texts were purchased through dealers in Cairo as well as 
“Behnesa” (Oxyrhynchus).’ On this point it is worth noting that a number 
of the texts in this collection for which a provenance can be established 
come from Oxyrhynchus or the Oxyrhynchite nome.? Therefore, even though 
the present text is strictly speaking without provenance, it is possible that 
it may have originally come from Oxyrhynchus. 

The papyrus contains four lines of Greek that are written against the 
fibers; there is no writing on the reverse side. The top, bottom, and left 
margins are preserved but the right margin is broken off in Il. 1-3. In 1. 4 
the text only occupies half of the line so it is unaffected by the break. The 
left margin of the text is uniform at roughly 1.5 cm from the left edge 
of the papyrus, the top margin is roughly 1.5 cm from the top edge and 
the bottom margin is roughly 1.7 cm. Average line height is about 1.0 cm 
and average letter width is almost 0.5 cm. Given the amount of text lost 
where the papyrus breaks off at the right margin and, assuming that the 
right margin was equal to the left margin of about 1.5 cm, it could be that 
roughly 4 cm are lost so that the papyrus may have originally been 12 or 


sixth century CE); P.Harr. 2.166 (LXX Exod. 22-23; third century CE); P.Harr. 2.167 
(unknown Christian literary text; fourth century CE). 

5 For a cursory overview of the papyri in this collection see J.E. Powell, “I papiri greci 
Rendel Harris," in Pap.Congr. 4 (1936) 23-25; see also "Appunti e notizie," Aegyptus 16 
(1936) 351. 

° A brief description of the acquisition is given in P.Harr. 1, pp. v-vi. 

7 P.Harr. 1, p. v: ^As regards provenance, no more can be said than that the papyri 
were acquired partly from dealers in Cairo and partly at Behnesa.” 

* P.Harr. 1.64-65, 71, 74-76, 78, 80-82, 85-86, 95, 99, 103, 131, 136-138, 142, 144-145, 
166; P.Harr. 2.191, 193-196, 198, 201, 207-208, 212-219, 224-225, 228, 230-239; Gonis 
(n. 2, “Eight Fragmentary Harris Papyri"), nos. 1-2, 5-6; Gonis (n. 2, “A Declaration 
of Artificially Inundated Land"); Blumell (n. 2, *P.Birmingham inv. 317"); Blumell and 
Trotter (n. 2, "Three New Fragments"), no. 3; P.Harr. 1, p. v: “The majority [of the papyri] 
are of Oxyrhynchite origin." My own work on the unpublished papyri in the collection has 
revealed that a number of them come from Oxyrhynchus or the Oxyrhynchite nome. As is 
well known, Oxyrhynchus has yielded a number of early Christian papyri. For a compre- 
hensive treatment see L.H. Blumell and T.A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus: Texts, 
Documents, and Sources (Waco, TX 2015). 
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13 cm in width thus giving it a distinctly rectangular shape where it was 
about twice as wide as it was tall. This approximate measurement seems 
to confirm how it was folded. Given that there is a vertical fold at roughly 
4.0 cm from the left edge it appears that it was folded into thirds; the right 
edge of the papyrus that is broken off is quite straight and suggests that it 
broke along a fold, thus the papyrus seems to have been folded in incre- 
ments of about 4 cm (see Fig. 1 below).? Lastly, with respect to the phys- 
ical remains of the papyrus, there are a number of holes and breakages of 
various sizes; at the top there are a series of six small holes that could line 
up if the papyrus was folded over. Though it is tempting to suppose that 
they might have been deliberate, and so the papyrus was folded and strung, 
this cannot be determined.!° 


Fig. 1: How P.Harr. inv. 486 may have been folded 


? There is an additional fold line about 0.5 cm from the left edge of the papyrus where 
it seems to have been folded back when the left flap was folded over: see Fig. 1. 

10 [n the case of strung amulets the standard practice was to tie the folded packet 
itself with a string and not puncture the papyrus: e.g. P.Oxy. 8.1151 (= PGM P Sb; fifth 
century CE) or BGU 3.956 (= PGM P XVIIIb; fourth/fifth century CE). On the folding, 
tying, and wearing of amulets see J. Dieleman, "The Materiality of Textual Amulets 
in Ancient Egypt," in D. Boschung and J.N. Bremmer (eds.), The Materiality of Magic 
(Paderborn 2015) 23-58; see also J.G. Cook, “%50 (P. Yale I 3) and the Question of Its 
Function," in T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas (eds.), Early Christian Manuscripts: Examples 
of Applied Method and Approach (Leiden 2010) 120. 
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The text is written with dark brown ink in a single hand and may be 
described as fluid and practiced. It has affinities with documentary hands 
as the writer tends to write letters with a single stroke and does not lift 
his hand often in the writing of individual letters. For the most part it 
appears that the writer strived for bilinearity, although the left leg of 
the À (l. 1) and vertical descender of the t (1. 3) dip noticeably below the 
line. The text is generally well spaced although some letters touch; for 
example, the crossbar on the e (l. 1) and the crossbar of the 0 (1. 3) are 
extended and touch the subsequent letter. Given the little amount of text 
to work with any paleographic assessment must proceed with caution. 
One graphic trend apparent in this papyrus is the slight rightward slant in 
the script. As this general trend really emerges in the third century, it 
offers the starting point for a terminus post quem.'' Another trend that can 
be detected in the text is that certain letters have especially long legs, like 
the left oblique of the X (1. 1) and perhaps the upper right hasta of the x 
(1. 2, though not as elongated as the leg of the À). This phenomenon 
begins to occur in texts of the middle and later part of the third century 
and continues into the fourth century and beyond, when it becomes even 
more elaborate.!? As a result of these features, I do not think that this 
papyrus dates before the middle or later part of the third century. It may 
also be noted that because this hand does not display an overall tendency 
toward elaboration and decoration I would not date it to a period after 
the fifth century, when this trend becomes especially pronounced. The best 
paleographic parallels I have been able to locate are found in texts dated to 
the fourth century CE. For example, certain letters in P.Abinn. 60 (July 28, 
346 CE) like the v, the inclining o, the single-stroke v, the 6 with an exten- 
sion at the top (but without the flourish) or the @ with serifs provide close 
parallels to the letters in the present text.'? Of the texts regarded as amulets 
and bearing a New Testament passage(s) P.Schoyen 1.16 (fourth-fifth cen- 
tury CE) offers the closest parallel; the ¢ is at times similarly written, the 
crossbar of the 0 extends on both sides, and the ta combination appearing 
in both texts is similar. !* Given these overall parallels, I would tentatively 


1 P.H. Comfort, Encountering the Manuscripts: An Introduction to New Testament 
Paleography and Textual Criticism (Nashville, TN 2005) 117. See also Turner, GMAW? 40 
(no. 14) and 118 (no. 70). 

2 E.g. P.Coll.Youtie 2.66 (= P.Oxy. 47.3366; 258 CE) and P.Oxy. 50.3593 (238-244 CE). 

13 An image of this text can be accessed online at http://www.pappal.info/sample/ 
show/6261. 

14 B.C. Jones, New Testament Texts on Greek Amulets from Late Antiquity (London 
2016) 115 describes the hand of P.Schøyen 1.16 as “an early Byzantine type." Other texts 
regarded as amulets and that share some paleographic features include P.Oxy. 34.2684 
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date the text to the fourth century, although I would not completely rule 
out a late third-century date. 

The papyrus contains Acts 9:1; in the NA?5 this verse reads as follows:!5 
ô 6£ LabAoc Ett ÉURVÉOV TEA NS Kai póvov gig toù pan tüc to 
Kupiov, rpooc£A00v TO dpyispei (NRSV: “Meanwhile Saul, still breath- 
ing threats and murder against the disciples of the Lord, went to the high 
priest"). The text of the papyrus accords with the standard reading with 
the sole exception that it drops « d pyiepei at the end of the verse. This 
is a rather unusual omission since t poosA06v (1. 3) anticipates an object. 
While there is no known variant of this passage that omits t Gpytepei, it 
may be noted that some amulets have a tendency to cut off mid sentence.!ó 
The other minor variant in this text, which is strictly orthographical, is 
ami Ts (l. 2) for dre. 


Text and Commentary 


P.Harr. inv. 486 H x W = 6.5 cm x 8.6 cm Provenance unknown 
Late third/fourth century 


L 69 XabXoc £u [$unvéov] 
dmi fi Kai Poy[ov sic Tovs] 
nadntus tod [K(vpto)v, TpocEA-] 

4 ĝóv vacat 


2 1. àngU fic 


1 The initial o is faint and is noticeably more effaced than the sur- 
rounding letters. The left diagonal leg of the À descends below the line 
and the crossbar of the first and second ¢ extend and touch the following 
letters. After ti there is about 1 cm of papyrus before the break but I 
cannot make out any letters. 


(Jones no. 24; fourth-fifth century CE), cf. v, ó, line initial a; P.Küln 4.171 (Jones no. 14; 
fifth century CE), cf. a; P.Kóln 4.171 (Jones no. 17; fifth century CE), cf. n. 

55 NA? = Nestle-Aland, Novum Testamentum Graece, 28th ed. (Stuttgart 2012). 

16 For example, P.Oxy. 76.5073 (third/fourth century CE) breaks off mid-sentence 
near the end of Mark 1:2 with kotaockevüoet but does not include tv ôðóv oov that 
immediately follows. In P. Vindob. G 29831 (MPER N.S. 17.10; sixth/seventh century CE) 
John 1:5-6 breaks off about half way through verse 6; it ends with dneotaApévosg mapa but 
does not include O00, dvoua abt "Iovvng that follows. Likewise, in P.Ant. 2.54 (third/ 
fourth century CE) Matt. 6:10-12 cuts off mid-word in verse 12 with üpec hiv xà òpe- 
Afu<ata>. Additionally, both P.Berl. inv. 11710 (sixth/seventh century CE) that has 
John 1:29, 49 and P.Vindob. G 2312 (Stud.Pal. 20.294; fifth/sixth century CE) that has 
John 2:1a-2 and Rom. 12:1-2, break off mid-sentence in the verses. 
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2 The a at the beginning of Gj is written with a distinctly larger 
script and differs in style from the other alphas in the text as it is written 
with two separate strokes (more like A than a). The spelling ämAñS for 
nELANS is not unusual and the itacistic shift £t > 1 is a common one: see 
Gignac, Gram. 1.189-190. The same phonetic spelling for this word is also 
found in the following manuscripts at Acts 9:1:17 x* €181 1828* ©; other 
spellings for GmeiAnc in Acts 9:1 include: 1704 anàng; 1735 annhetc; 
1751 and 1838 anetketc. 

The o of koi is partially effaced but readable; ọ is written with serifs 
at the top and bottom of the vertical; only the left vertical stroke and the 
beginning of the diagonal of the v are visible before the papyrus breaks 
off. 


3 While the papyrus is damaged at the start of the line, traces of the u 
are still visible. The crossbar of the 0 extends to the following letter. The 
v at the end of the line is slightly effaced but is partially visible. Given the 
proposed layout of the text it seems most likely that kvpiov was contracted 
as a nomen sacrum, i.e. K(vpio)v. Assuming the text follows the NA?’ 
there are six letters lost in 1. 1 and 9 letters lost in 1. 2; with the use of the 
nomen sacrum only 8 letters would be lost in 1. 3, comparable to IL. 1 and 
2, instead of 12 letters if one assumes that kvptov was left uncontracted. 
In 337^ x B A kvpíov is contracted as a nomen sacrum in this passage; in 
$ it cannot be determined because the papyrus is damaged in this portion 
of the verse. 


4 The damage at the beginning of the line has resulted in nearly the 
complete loss of the 0 but its extended crossbar that touches the follow- 
ing @ is still extant. After the v the remainder of the line is blank and the 
phrase 1$ Gpy.epsi that always follows in the manuscripts and is antic- 
ipated by the participle ztpoosÀ0%@v is not written on the papyrus. While 
there is no known variant that leaves out t» Gpytepet, it is rendered 
variously in some manuscripts. A few manuscripts add the iota adscript 
to the definite article (ct äpyrepet: *B^ 1270 1891 424 441) and a few 
phonetically spell the dative masculine singular article t@ as to (to &pytE- 
pei: 1729 1751). 


U For sigla of New Testament manuscripts I have used those given in NA?? and 
R.J. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: Variant Readings Arranged in Hori- 
zontal Lines against Codex Vaticanus. The Acts of the Apostles (Sheffield 1998). 
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The Apotropaic Use of P.Harr. inv. 486 and Acts 9:1 


Given the content of Acts 9:1 and the fact that this passage is not 
otherwise attested in any known amulet employing a New Testament 
text, the classification of the papyrus as an amulet could be questioned.!? 
On the other hand, the fragment does not fit very well as a writing exer- 
cise, an aide-mémoire, or a personal prayer.!? Furthermore, it is unlikely 
that it is a liturgical piece, and if it was simply written for devotional 
purposes the use of Acts 9:1 is rather peculiar. Alternatively, the physi- 
cal characteristics of the papyrus accord remarkably well with texts other- 
wise classified as amulets:?? (1) the fragment is relatively small and con- 
tains a non-continuous block of text; (2) it contains a fold; (3) it is written 
against the fibers, a feature that is not uncommon in papyri identified as 
amulets;*! and (4) the exclusion of t@ &py.epet, which is a rather unu- 
sual omission that is without precedent, might lend added weight to the 
fact that this is an amulet given that amulets that contain biblical texts at 
times have a tendency to cut off mid-sentence or mid-verse.?? 


1$ For a recent list (with accompanying edition) of amulets that contain New Testament 
passages see Jones (n. 14) 60-180, who includes twenty-four amulets in total. To this I 
would add the recently published amulet by T.A. Wayment, “A Christian Amulet Contain- 
ing Colossians 3:9-10," VC 69 (2015) 528-533. 

1? The hand of the present text mitigates against it being identified as a writing exercise 
since it is clearly more practiced. Cf. T.S. de Bruyn, “Papyri, Parchments, Ostraca, and 
Tablets Written with Biblical Texts in Greek and Used as Amulets: A Preliminary Check- 
list," in Kraus and Nicklas (n. 10) 157. 

20 For useful discussions regarding methodology and criteria for identification of amu- 
lets see M.J. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis of P.Oxy. 840 and Its Place 
in the Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Leiden, Boston 2005) 23-40; T.J. Kraus, 
“P.Oxy. V 840 — Amulet or Miniature Codex? Principal and Additional Remarks on Two 
Terms," in T.J. Kraus (ed.), Ad fontes. Original Manuscripts and Their Significance for 
Studying Early Christianity (Leiden 2007) 47-67; T.S. de Bruyn and J.H.F. Dijkstra, “Greek 
Amulets and Formularies from Egypt Containing Christian Elements: A Checklist of Papyri, 
Parchments, Ostraka, and Tablets," BASP 48 (2011) 167-173. 

?! The implication here is that the present papyrus was perhaps a leftover scrap from 
another text where the “verso” provided the best side for writing. While it has occasionally 
been suggested that because amulets were intended to invoke supernatural powers they were 
prepared on previously unused material, and that the use of previously written text lessens 
the probability that the biblical material was written for an amulet (see H. Forster, "Heilige 
Namen in heiligen Texten," Antike Welt 33 [2002] 321-322), such reasoning should not be 
pushed too far. In J. van Haelst's list of amulets in Catalogue des papyrus littéraires juifs 
et chrétiens (Paris 1976), which numbers 120 “Christian” amulets, almost one quarter are 
written on the backs of documents with completely unrelated text. Furthermore, there are 
various texts identified as “amulets” that are written transversa charta: see de Bruyn and 
Dijkstra (n. 20) nos. 50, 83, 143, 185. To this list of amulets I would also add P.Oxy. 76.5073 
(third/fourth century CE), Wayment (n. 18) 528-33, and L.H. Blumell, “A Christian Amulet 
Containing a Doxology with Sketches on the Back," in PapCongr. 27 (2016) 2.745-754. 

2 See n. 16 above. 
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While the physical characteristics of the papyrus point toward it being 
an intentionally manufactured amulet, the use of Acts 9:1 is curious as the 
verse hardly seems to possess any apotropaic value. With many texts 
identified as amulets, and that bear a New Testament passage, the apot- 
ropaic function of a specific passage, or passages, is often relatively 
straightforward. For example, of the twenty-five published Greek amulets 
that contain one or more New Testament passages, almost half (11 of 25) 
quote from the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6:9-13). The use of various portions 
of this prayer, like the phrase “deliver us from evil” (Matt. 6:13b: fôoat 
uàs àró Tob rovnpoi), readily lend themselves to an apotropaic con- 
text.” Likewise, the second most common New Testament passage cited 
in Greek amulets, Matthew 4:23 (cf. 9:35), also lends itself to an apot- 
ropaic context with respect to malady and sickness.”° Similarly, the appar- 
ent apotropaic context behind a number of other amulets bearing New 


23 On amulets as principally apotropaic/prophylactic devices see R. Kotansky, “Incanta- 
tions and Prayers for Salvation on Inscribed Greek Amulets,” in C.A. Faraone and D. Obbink 
(eds.), Magika Hiera: Ancient Greek Magic and Religion (Oxford 1991) 107-108; de Bruyn 
(n. 19) 149 notes that for papyri with biblical text to be regarded as amulets the text quoted 
should have some apparent “protective or beneficial effect.” In amulets bearing LXX pas- 
sages the most common quotations come from Psalm 90. For a useful discussion of Psalm 
passages having apotropaic power see P. Collart, *Psaumes et amulettes," Aegyptus 14 
(1934) 463-467; C. Préaux, “Une amulette chrétienne aux Musées royaux d'Art et d'Histoire 
de Bruxelles," Cd' É 20 (1935) 365-367; T.J. Kraus, “Psalm 90 der Septuaginta in apo- 
tropäischer Verwendung — erste Anmerkungen und Datenmaterial," PapCongr. 24 (2007) 
1.497-514. 

24 The Lord's Prayer, or part of the Lord's Prayer, is invoked in the following amulets: 
PSI 6.719 (sixth century CE); P.Princ. 2.107 (= Suppl.Mag. 1.29; fifth/sixth century CE); 
P.land. 1.6 (fifth/sixth century CE); SB 28.16910 (seventh century CE); P.Col. 11.293 
(fifth century CE); P.CtYBR inv. 4600 (sixth-eighth century CE); BGU 3.954 (sixth cen- 
tury CE); P.Schóyen 1.16 (fourth/fifth century CE); P.Ant. 2.54 (third/fourth century CE); 
P.Kóln 8.336 (sixth century CE); P.Kóln 4.171 (fifth century CE). 

25 Matt 4:23: koi mepifyev ëv 6Àn th l'aXuXaíg diddoKxov v tais ouvaywyais 
avtav Kai knpócoov TO EdayyéALov zç BaciXe(ag Kai ÜOgpareóov rücav vócov xai 
nücav LLaAaKiav ëv vo Mağ (NRSV: “Jesus went throughout Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues and proclaiming the good news of the kingdom and curing every disease and 
every sickness among the people"); Matt 9:35: kai nepiñyev ó ‘Inoodc tùs node nácac 
Kai Tag KOpAS SIddoKaV v Taig GUVAYHYAS aùtõv kai KNPLOO@V TO EUUYYÉALOV TIS 
paouU.stac kai 0gpamebov nüoav vócov xai rücav paakxiav (NRSV: “Then Jesus went 
about all the cities and villages, teaching in their synagogues, and proclaiming the good 
news of the kingdom, and curing every disease and every sickness"). 

26 Matt. 4:23 is invoked in the following amulets: P.Oxy. 8.1077 (2 PGM P 4; sixth/ 
seventh century CE); BKT 6.7.1 (fifth/sixth century CE); P.Turner 49 (= Suppl.Mag. 1.31; 
fifth/sixth century CE). See also T.S. de Bruyn, “Appeals to Jesus as the One ‘Who Heals 
Every Illness and Every Infirmity’ (Matt 4:23, 9:35) in Amulets in Late Antiquity,” in 
L. DiTommaso and L. Turcescu (eds.), The Reception and Interpretation of the Bible in 
Late Antiquity: Proceedings of the Montréal Colloquium in Honour of Charles Kan- 
nengiesser (Leiden 2008) 65-82. 
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Testament material is often discernable.” Therefore, the present text, 
which is currently the only instance of an amulet invoking a passage from 
Acts, is all the more curious.?$ 

To consider the potential apotropaic value of Acts 9:1 it is worthwhile 
to begin by surveying how this passage was used in patristic literature 
— though on the whole it did not garner much attention. In Tertullian’s 
brief and passing commentary on this passage he sees in it a fulfillment of 
a prophecy from LXX Genesis 49:27 that reads, “Benjamin is a ravenous 
wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and at the evening he shall 
impart nourishment."?? This passage is then taken by Tertullian to refer 
to Saul, who, from the tribe of Benjamin (Phil. 3:5), at first ravaged the 
church, but later, after his conversion, nourished and educated it. Both 
Ambrose and Asterius will subsequently take a similar approach to this 
passage.*! Origen, along with some later commentators like John Chrysos- 
tom, comments on Acts 9:1 while discussing the change of name from 
Saul to Paul.*? At other times, Origen references this passage to highlight 
how wicked and murderous men can be changed through the gospel of 
Christ.” On this point Cyril of Jerusalem similarly cites the passage to 
show the “power” (6bvaus) of Christ as it had the capacity to turn ardent 
persecutors into faithful disciples.*4 


27 On the apotropaic value of Gospel incipits (e.g. P.Oxy. 76.5073, Mark 1:1-2 
[third/fourth century CE]; P.Oxy. 8.1151, John 1:1, 3 [2 PGM P 5b; fifth century CE]; 
P.Koln 8.340, John 1:1-11 [fifth/sixth century CE]) see J.E. Sanzo, Scriptural Incipits on 
Amulets from Late Antique Egypt: Text, Typology, and Theory (Tübingen 2014). 

28 For a time it was argued that 50 (= P.Yale 1.3), which contains Acts 8:26-32, 10:26- 
31, was an amulet: see van Haelst (n. 21) no. 482 where he notes that it is “probablement 
une amulette"; S.E. Porter, “Textual Criticism in the Light of Diverse Textual Evidence for 
the Greek New Testament: An Expanded Proposal," in T.J. Kraus and T. Nicklas (eds.), 
New Testament Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World (Leiden 2006) 319, where it is 
suggested that this fragment was both a miniature codex and an amulet. More recently, 
however, it has been proposed that this fragment likely functioned in a different context 
altogether and may have simply been a scriptural note: see Cook (n. 10) 118-125. 

? LXX Gen. 49:27: Beviapuv AvKos Gprag tò mpouvov Setar ët kai sic zÓ £onépag 
d1adaoel tpogt|v. 

30 Tertullian, Marc. 5.1.2; see also Scorp. 13.1. 

3! Ambrose, Patr. 12.57; Asterius, Hom. 8.20.1-3. 

32 Origen, Comm. in Rom. Pref.; John Chrysostom, Hom. 1-4 in Ac. 9: 1, where Chryso- 
stom frequently cites this passage in a larger discussion of name change (Saul to Paul) and 
its religious significance. 

33 Origen, Cels. 9.1; Or. 6.5. 

34 Cyril, catech. 10.17: &&rX0ev &ri tò Owbkew: Kai petà TpEic ñuépac èv AapaocKka 
kúpu ô ótbktnc. roig óovápet; GAAot èv obv oiketouc On£p oiksiov kahoðot pápto- 
poç: éyd dé cot uá propa TOV npótepov &yOpóv napéotnoa. £u GupiBaAretc; (“He [Saul] 
went forth to persecute and after three days the persecutor is a preacher in Damascus. By 
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One way to broach the apotropaic function of Acts 9:1 could be in the 
context of persecution, where it may have been employed to deflect 
dangers (i.e. “threats and murder") stemming from persecution.* Though 
there are no explicit examples of amulets manufactured specifically against 
persecution, this suggestion has been raised on occasion in connection with 
certain artifacts thought to possess apotropaic power.? Of course, if such 
were the case, the question that remains is: why would someone fearing 
persecution — or some kind of danger stemming from persecution — not 
simply invoke a passage where divine protection is more readily mani- 
fest? Perhaps an answer to this vexing question might be found in certain 
amulets that sought to ward off Baoxavía — the effects of the “evil eye.” 
While some amulets protected the bearer from the evil eye by offering 
some kind of incantation, where the evil eye is directly mentioned, others 
stared down or diverted the harmful gaze of the evil eye by depicting an 


what power? Others call friends as witnesses for/on behalf of friends; but I have presented 
to you the former enemy as a witness, and do you still doubt? "). 

35 Both Eusebius and Basil invoke the verse to describe acts of persecution in their 
own time: Eusebius, h.e. 8.7.5; v.C. 2.1.2; Basil, Ep. 237.2. 

36 While this suggestion might sound farfetched, there are amulets from Egypt that are 
roughly contemporaneous that were designed to protect the bearer from demons, robbers, 
evildoers, and murderers, to name just a few. See R. Kotansky, “Greek Exorcistic Amulets,” 
in M. Meyer and P. Mirecki (eds.), Ancient Magic and Ritual Power (Leiden 1995) 243-277; 
PGM III 479-483, 483-488, 488-494. It is also reported that Christians periodically affixed 
the apocryphal Letter of Christ to Abgar to city gates to protect the urban residents from 
plunder and attacks: see E. von Dobschütz, “Charms and Amulets (Christian)," ERE 3 
(1910) 425, where it is stated that Christians in Edessa did this to ward off Persian attacks. 
For a useful listing of the different types of amulets see H.D. Betz (ed.), The Greek 
Magical Papyri in Translation Including the Demotic Spells (Chicago, IL, London 1986); 
W.M. Brashear, “The Greek Magical Papyri: An Introduction and Survey; Annotated Bib- 
liography (1928-1994)," in ANRW 2.18.5 (1995) 3480-3482 and 3492-3493. For a cursory 
treatment of the range of amulets see M. Meyer and R. Smith (ed.), Ancient Christian 
Magic: Coptic Texts of Ritual Power (Princeton 1999); A.D. Vakaloudi, *Aztoióaiiovia 
and the Role of the Apotropaic Magic Amulets in the Early Byzantine Empire," Byzan- 
tion 70 (2000) 182-210, gives a detailed survey of various amulets and their diverse apotro- 
paic functions in the Byzantine period. 

? For example, it has been argued that an ostracon from the Faiyum that broadly dates 
to the third century CE and that contains an excerpt of LXX Judith 15:2-7 could have been 
produced in connection with the mid-third-century persecutions of Decius or Valerian. The 
editor raised the possibility of whether the excerpted text, which contains a brief account 
of the Israelite victory over the army of Holofernes after they had been badly oppressed 
and persecuted, was thought to possess some kind of apotropaic value because it assured 
miraculous deliverance from persecution: see J. Schwartz, “Un fragment grec du livre 
de Judith (sur ostracon)," RB 53 (1946) 534-37. This apotropaic view of the ostracon has 
more recently been endorsed by E.A. Judge, “The Magical Use of Scripture in the Papyri,” 
in E.W. Conrad and E.G. Newing (eds.), Perspectives on Language and Text: Essays 
and Poems in Honor of Francis I. Andersen's Sixtieth Birthday (Winona Lake, IN 1987) 
346. 
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eye on the amulet.?? Therefore, to ward off something malevolent, amulets 
sometimes depicted something very similar, or even the same, to neutral- 
ize the threat. This “homeopathic” tendency, where like counteracts like, 
is also evinced in certain Byzantine amulets that acted as prophylactics 
against animals such as lions, snakes, and scorpions and that were made 
from some part of the animal.” The apparent thinking was that if you wore 
some part of a lion, snake, or scorpion, you were therefore protected and 
immune from their harmful attacks. Along the same lines, the reason that 
this papyrus quotes Acts 9:1 may be because it was thought that like coun- 
tered like and that a verse talking about “threats and murder” could pro- 
tect the wearer from these very things.*° 

Alternatively, there may be a more straightforward explanation for the 
apotropaic use of this verse. Could it be that this text is attempting to 
draw on Christ's “power” (d0vapttc) for the wearer by showing that it 
had the potential to not only subdue one who “breathed out threats and 
murder against the disciples of the Lord,” but also to turn such a person 
into a disciple? If such is the case, this passage might then be regarded 


38 For examples see C. Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets Chiefly Graeco-Egyptian 
(Ann Arbor, MI 1950) 96-99. For the Christian use of the image of the eye to counteract 
the effects of the evil eye see W. Bowden and J. Mitchell, “The Triconch Palace Butrint: 
The Life and Death of a Late Roman Domus,” in L. Lavan et al. (eds.), Housing in Late 
Antiquity: From Palaces to Shops (Leiden 2007) 460. For Christians and the evil eye in 
general see M.W. Dickie, “The Fathers of the Church and the Evil Eye,” in H. Maguire 
(ed.), Byzantine Magic (Cambridge, MA 1995) 9-34. There are also various Christian let- 
ters preserved on papyrus from the fourth or fifth century where GB&oKavtoc appears: 
P.Mich. 8.519 (fourth/fifth century CE); P.Oxy. 20.2276 (fourth/fifth century CE); 
P.Wisc. 2.76 (mid-fourth century CE); SB 12.10841 (fourth century CE). On the use and 
meaning of &GBGoKavtosg in the papyri see H.C. Youtie, “Critical Trifles VII,” ZPE 36 
(1979) 75-76; D. Bonneau, “L’apotropaïque ‘abaskantos’ en Égypte," RH 199 (1982) 
23-36. 

39 Vakaloudi (n. 36) 190. 

4 To give another similar example, when one surveys the onomastic evidence from 
Egypt during the Roman and Byzantine periods, one is struck by the number of persons 
bearing a copronym — i.e. a name that incorporates the Greek kónpog or “dung.” Why 
anyone would name their child *dung head" was initially inexplicable, and so the explana- 
tion was that persons bearing these names were either slaves or orphans who had been 
abandoned and subsequently rescued from the dung heaps. More recently, however, it has 
been convincingly shown that the context behind these offensive names is neither servitude 
nor orphanhood but that such names actually had an apotropaic component and were given 
to ward off the harmful effects of the evil eye: see D. Hobson, *Naming Practices in Roman 
Egypt," BASP 26 (1989) 163-65; also Pestman, Prim.? 256. In particular Hobson cites the 
anthropological practice of “derogatory protective naming" whereby an individual is given 
what appears to be an offensive name because it was thought to protect the bearer from 
malevolent forces; thus, two negatives equaled a positive. For a more recent discussion of 
“copronyms” see P.Paramone, pp. 230-237. 
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as a kind of historiola — a short narrative used for ritual power“! — 
and we might assume that the larger story of Saul’s conversion was also 
being invoked, where just a few verses later this same persecutor was 
being overpowered by Christ. Keeping with this interpretation, it is inter- 
esting to note how the rendering of Acts 9:1 abruptly ends with the verb 
TpoosÀ0G6v. As has been noted in recent scholarship on amulets bearing 
New Testament passages, it is not uncommon for some amulets to peri- 
odically cut off abruptly, even mid-sentence, in grammatically awkward 
positions in the text.? Though earlier scholarship tended to attribute such 
examples to faulty copying, more recently it has been argued that this 
was not necessarily the case, and that the scriptural extract may be acting 
as a pars pro toto signaling that sufficient text had been marshaled for 
apotropaic efficacy to take effect and was sufficient for the larger narra- 
tive.’ Seen in this light, the text of Acts 9:1 may have been invoked to 
highlight Christ’s “power” over any threats and dangers as evidenced by 
the larger narrative of Acts 9: Saul the fervent enemy of the church would 
soon become the even more zealous proponent, making the power behind 
the text all the more efficacious. 

To conclude, it seems best to regard P.Harr. inv. 486 as an amulet, albeit 
a unique one. The physical characteristics of the piece accord with texts 
otherwise identified as amulets and though the use of Acts 9:1 is curious, 
it can certainly have an apotropaic function.“ While it seems most likely 
that the verse should be regarded as a historiola and that the larger nar- 
rative of Acts 9 and Saul’s conversion is implied, where the power of 
Christ had the ability to turn an ardent persecutor into an even more devout 
convert, there might be other contextual possibilities.^ Nonetheless, the 


^! D. Frankfurter, *Narrating Power: The Theory and Practice of the Magical Histo- 
riola in Ritual Spells," in Meyer and Mirecki (n. 36) 451-470. 

4 See n. 16 above. 

^5 Jones (n. 14) 80, 182. 

4 I am disinclined to take this papyrus as an example of “aggressive magic" where it 
was meant to inflict harm in some way. 

45 [t could be wondered whether it was merely the use of scripture that provided protec- 
tion without necessarily addressing a single context or one perceived function. Based on a 
survey of patristic literature it seems that scriptural text alone was thought to possess innate 
apotropaic powers. John Chrysostom referred to the scriptures as “divine charms” (0eiaí 
giov &noóai xà ypáupata) and argued that neither the devil nor an evil spirit would dare 
to approach a house where a Gospel is lying (ei yàp èv oikig, év0a dv sòayyéMov À 
Keiuevov, OD TOALNOEL npoogA0eiv ô 0i4BoXoc ...; Hom. in Jo. 32.3). Furthermore, he 
asserted that the hanging of the gospels near one's bed could offer protection from harm 
(Hom. in 1 Cor. 43.7). However, elsewhere he chides Christian women who “now wear 
Gospels hung from their necks” (viv tov yuvouk@v edayyéla TOV vpox ov &&aptocat 
Éyovot; Hom. in Mt. 72.2; see also stat. 19.4). Augustine reports that certain Christians 
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content of this papyrus is secure; it provides a valuable addition to the 
currently known amulets bearing New Testament passages and is among 
the earliest extant attestations of this verse. 


Fig. 2: P.Harr. inv. 486, courtesy Cadbury Research Library, 
University of Birmingham 


believed that physical ailments like headaches could be cured by putting a copy of John’s 
gospel next to their head (Tract. Ev. Jo. 7.12). Isidore of Pelusium, Ep. 2.150 notes that 
just as the “teachers of the Jews” (oi tov "Iovóatov kaðnyntai) wore “phylacteries” 
(gvAaKtn pia) Christian women now wore “small gospels” (evayyéAta pupa). In the Acts 
of Andrew 23 a Christian woman is protected through the wearing of a gospel. Nonetheless, 
it seems that the scriptural texts (i.e. ebayyéAta) that are described in the aforementioned 
patristic passages and that supplied protection contained appropriate apotropaic content (see 
also P.Bingen 16, an amulet containing LXX Ps. 43-44), whereas Acts 9:1, on the contrary, 
is quite threatening. 


NEW FRAGMENTS OF THE AMNESTY DECREE OF 
OCTOBER 9, 186 BCE! 


Alba de Frutos Garcia Universidad Complutense de Madrid and 
Sofia Torallas Tovar University of Chicago 


Abstract. — In this paper we present three fragments, at least one of which 
belongs to the copy of the amnesty decree of 186 BCE known as P.Köln 7.313. 
P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 fits the left hand side of col. 1 of the decree. For the 
other two fragments (P.Palau Rib. inv. 172 c-d) we tentatively suggest that 
they belong to the same document, mainly for paleographical reasons and 
because they belong to a collection where other fragments of the same 
document are found. Although this paper does not provide many new insights 
into the text of the decree, it confirms that the sources for the Cologne, Roca 
Puig, and Palau Ribes collections of papyri were the same. 


Three fragments, one from the Roca Puig collection at the Abbey of 
Montserrat, and two more from the Palau Ribes collection, struck us as 
very similar in their handwriting to the copy of the royal decree issued 
by Ptolemy V Epiphanes on October 9, 186 BCE, known as P.Kóln 7.313. 
This decree was issued following the defeat of a major revolt in south- 
ern Egypt (206-186 BCE)? which had remained independent from the 


! We are very grateful to the Benedictine community at the Abbey of Montserrat, 
especially Father Pius Tragan, for allowing us to publish the Montserrat fragment here and 
providing a wonderful space for our research in their collection. We are also grateful to 
the Archive of the Jesuits in Barcelona, and the curator of the Palau Ribes collection, 
Alberto Nodar, for allowing us to publish the two other fragments. We want to acknowl- 
edge the comments and corrections of Willy Clarysse (Leuven), Charikleia Armoni (Cologne), 
Peter van Minnen (Cincinnati), and the two anonymous readers, which contributed much 
to improving our article. Charikleia Armoni has to be thanked too for providing us with 
excellent photographs of the Cologne fragments and granting permission to publish them 
here. Sergio Carro (Barcelona) has been so kind as to produce a photographic combination 
of these fragments and has taken the photos in the Roca Puig and Palau Ribes collections. 
This paper is part of the research project financed by the Spanish Ministry of Economy 
and Competitivity (FFI2015-65511). 

? For earlier bibliography, see P.Kóln 7, p. 64, n. 3. The fullest account of the histor- 
ical background of the Great Revolt is A.-E. Veisse, Les "révoltes égyptiennes": 
Recherches sur les troubles intérieurs en Égypte du régne de Ptolémée III à la conquéte 
romaine (Louvain 2004). On the revolt, see 11-26, on the decree, see 171-177, with bib- 
liography. New editions of texts concerning the Great Revolt have come to light since the 
publication of Veisse's work. See A. Farid, “Zwei Demotische Privatbriefe. University of 
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Ptolemaic kingdom after having established a theocratic monarchy with 
two successive Egyptian pharaohs, Hurgonaphor and Chaonnophris.? 

The two fragments kept at Cologne were first edited by L. Koenen in 
1957 as P.Kroll,* later reedited as SB 6.9316 and C.Ord.Ptol. 34. In 1982, 
S. Daris published the two fragments kept at the Palau-Ribes collection 
(P.PalauRib. inv. 172 a-b).? These fragments were found to match and 
were reedited by Maresch as P.Kóln 7.313. 

The three collections, Cologne, Roca Puig, and Palau Ribes, were cre- 
ated from the same sources in Cairo. The most remarkable piece, which 
clearly reveals these connections, is the Biblical codex Rahlfs 967, now- 
adays scattered in the collections of Chester Beatty (Dublin), Fundación 
Pastor (Madrid), Scheide (Princeton), Roca-Puig (now at Montserrat), and 
Köln Theol. (Cologne). According to Koenen,” the fragments referred to 


Pennsylvania Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, Philadelphia, Inv.-Nr. E-16336 
und E-16743," ZAS 132 (2005) 1-11; M. Eldamati, Ein ptolemdisches Priesterdekret 
aus dem Jahr 186 v. Chr. Eine neue Version von Philensis II in Kairo, (München 2005); 
M. Depauw, “Egyptianizing the Chancellery During the Great Theban Revolt (205-186 BC): 
A New Study of Limestone Tablet Cairo 38258," SAK 34 (2006) 97-105; A.-E. Veisse, 
"Retour sur les révoltes égyptiennes," in G. Charpentier and V. Puech (eds.), Villes et 
campagnes aux rives de la Méditerranée ancienne. Hommages à Georges Tate (Lyon 2013) 
507-514; C. Armoni, Das Archiv der Taricheuten Amenneus und Onnophris aus Tanis 
(P.Tarich) (Paderborn 2013) 23-27. The bibliography on the causes that might have led 
to the Egyptian revolts is immense. Besides Veisse's study, see also J.G. Manning, Land 
and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt: The Structure of Land Tenure (Cambridge 2003) 164-170; 
B.C. McGing, “Revolt in Ptolemaic Egypt: Nationalism Revisited," in P. Schubert (ed.), 
Actes du 26e Congrès international de papyrologie, Genève, 16-21 août 2010 (Genève 2012) 
509-516; Ch. Fischer-Bovet, “Social Unrest and Ethnic Coexistence in Ptolemaic Egypt and 
the Seleucid Empire," Past and Present 229 (2015) 3-45; P. Johstono, “Insurgency in 
Ptolemaic Egypt," in T. Howe and L.L. Brice (eds.), Brill's Companion to Insurgency and 
Terrorism in the Ancient Mediterranean (Leiden 2016) 183-220; F. Ludlow and J.G. Man- 
ning, “Revolts under the Ptolemies: A Paleoclimatological Perspective,” in. J.J. Collins and 
J. G. Manning (eds.), Revolt and Resistance in the Ancient Classical World and the Near 
East: In the Crucible of the Empire (Leiden 2016) 154-175. In the same volume, B.C. McGing, 
“Revolting Subjects: Empires and Insurrection, Ancient and Modern," 139-153. For a sur- 
vey of texts concerning amnesties in Ptolemaic Egypt see C.A. La'da, “Amnesty in Helle- 
nistic Egypt: A Survey of the Sources," in K. Harter-Uibopuu and F. Mitthof (eds.), Ver- 
geben und Vergessen? Amnestie in der Antike (Wien 2013) 163-209. 

? Tt has been suggested recently that Haronnophris and Chaonnophris were one and the 
same person. When the name was changed, the regnal years were numbered continuously. 
See A.-E. Veisse, "Retour sur les révoltes égyptiennes," (n. 2) 513-514. 

^ L. Koenen, Eine Ptolemäische Kénigsurkunde (P.Kroll) (Wiesbaden 1957). 

5 S. Daris, ^P.Palau Rib. 172 e 70." Studia Papyrologica 21 (1982) 73-82 = SB 16.12540, 
SB 16.12541. According to Daris (75), P.Palau Rib. inv. 172 b (fr. C of the decree) had a 
fragment of a second column attached to the lower right corner, giving an idea of the 
intercolumnial space. This fragment is today detached from the main fragment. 

9 See P.Monts.Roca 4.46 with commentary. 

7 Koenen (n. 4) 1. 
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as P.Kroll were acquired in 1957 by Harald Bocke on behalf of Prof. 
Joseph Kroll. Roca Puig and O’Callaghan might have acquired their frag- 
ments around that time, when they were both forming their collections.® 
As far as we know, Roca Puig visited Cairo at several occasions during 
the 1950s. In 1955 he bought the Codex Miscellaneus.’ The rest of his 
purchases cannot be exactly traced, since we only have personal notes 
with sums of money paid for the papyri, but no detailed account of the 
transactions. We know with certainty that Roca Puig was in Cairo in 1957, 
but there is no way of knowing if he indeed bought this fragment in pre- 
cisely that year.!? In any case, he bought it from the same dealer who sold 
the Cologne fragments. 


1. P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 


P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 would just be a small papyrus fragment of 
little interest if it did not match the left hand side of the first column of 
P.Koln 7.313, Fr. A (TM 2229), itself consisting of two fragments from 
Cologne (P.Kroll col. 1 = P.Kóln inv. 184), and the Palau Ribes collection 
(P.Palau Rib. inv. 172 a). P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 joins the Cologne frag- 
ment so perfectly that in certain areas one of them preserves the horizon- 
tal fibers, while the other preserves the vertical fibers. We offer both a 


š On the origin and acquisition of the Roca-Puig collection see S. Torallas Tovar and 
K.A. Worp, To the Origins of Greek Stenography. P.Monts.Roca I (Barcelona 2006) 15-16; 
J. Gil and S. Torallas Tovar, Hadrianus. P.Monts.Roca III (Barcelona 2010) 24-31. On the 
acquisition see M.T. Ortega Monasterio, “El Instituto Papirológico Roca-Puig y el CSIC: 
{Proyecto o realidad?" in Palabras bien dichas. Estudios filológicos dedicados al P. Pius- 
Ramon Tragan (Montserrat 2011) 57-76. On the Palau-Ribes collection see J. O'Callaghan, 
“Las colecciones españolas de papiros," Studia Papyrologica 15 (1976) 80-93; J. O'Callaghan, 
“El fondo papirológico Palau-Ribes (Sant Cugat del Vallés — Barcelona)," Aula Orientalis 2 
(1984) 285-288; S. Torallas Tovar, “Papirologia en Espafia hoy," in M.A. Almela Lumbreras, 
J.F. González Castro, J. Siles Ruiz, J. de la Villa Polo, G. Hinojo Andrés, and P. Cañizares 
Ferriz (eds.), Perfiles de Grecia y Roma: Actas del XII Congreso Espafiol de Estudios Clás- 
icos, Valencia, 22 al 26 de octubre de 2007 (Madrid 2009) 1.155-165 (161-162); M.J. Albar- 
ran Martínez, “The Coptic Ostraca of the Palau-Ribes Collection: New Perspectives and 
Edition," in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, and F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and 
Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Coptic Studies, Rome, September 17th-22nd, 2012, and Plenary Reports of the Ninth 
International Congress of Coptic Studies, Cairo, September 15th-19th, 2008 (Leuven 2016) 
1301-1315 (1303-1305); A. de Frutos García, *A Note on the O.Gerundense, Its Whereabouts, 
and the Formation of the Palau-Ribes Collection," ZPE 199 (2016) 128-130. 

? See the letter and the receipt issued by father Chaleur in Gil-Torallas Tovar (n. 8) 
24-31, plates IX-XI. 

10 This is highly unlikely, since the set of papyri bought by Roca Puig in Cairo in 1957 
were lost before reaching Spain. See Ortega Monasterio (n. 8) 70-71. 
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diplomatic and an interpretative transcription integrating the other frag- 
ments with the text preserved in the Montserrat fragment preceding |. This 
papyrus confirms and corrects some of the conjectures in the lacunae on 
the left hand side of the text. In the interpretative transcription we will 
respect the line numbers of the edition in P.K6/n 7.313 and in the commen- 
tary we will discuss the reconstructions proposed by previous editors. 


P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 H x W = 13.2 x 3.8 cm After 186 BCE 
Oxyrhynchos? 
sy 
1 Japa [ 
2 ]evovto [ 
3  ]evexe I 
4 ] [ 
5 ]ovo | 
6 ] [ 
7 ] [ 
8 ] traces [ 
9 ]y&Xnpo[ 
10 Jretayel 
11 ]£tcaA.eSav[ 
12 Jég traces [ 
13 Jvovc aou 
14 JAovtovcyewp[ 
15 |vavtoicrav[ 
16 |tncBactarkn[ 
17 ]naxpikovp[ 


18. JyAnuyeoct| 


P.Monts.Roca inv. 908 + P.Kroll col. 1 + P.Palau Rib.inv. 172a (= P.Köln 7.313)! 


[ Japalstobs Perle teases bes s Deut s 1]... ml J 

[kai énictjatov tõlv pu(Aarithv) Kai TOV dàpywpo(AakitOv) K[ai 
TOV à]AXov Sia TO 

[.. ] Évéxelcôar Asiawc À Aac aitiatc K[ataro]psvecOar eic 

[tic i8ía]c arokskvuévouc tov ëycÀ[muúrov TA]NV TOV 


!! We integrate here the readings from the three fragments. We present only the lines 
that have been affected by the match. For the full text we refer to the previous editions. 
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5 [...@]dvoluc ékovciovc kai tov ëk TOV vaðv Kai tJov GAA@[V] 
[iep@v Kai i]epov Anodoxiwv cecoAmxó[tov. ... dmo]Aver 6é Kai 
[ ca.9 ]tov tetaypévovc kai tovc c[tpatevopévov]c Kai tobc 
[GAXouc év] Akeléavôpeiar katoucobvtal[c Kai tovc &]v tT] yopar 
[tov E]yKAnualtoy Kai tov àyvlonpérov tov Éloc Mgoopri 

10 [tod 10 (Etovc). mpoc]tétayelv ó& [à] noAOcat kai z[ñc éExt]ypaetic 


Kai Thc 

[ ] eic Añečéylõpsiav toùe .[.. ] adtov tove t€ 

[.. Jaéeloc yevopévovc xai tobe toic y.[...]. tow NOV d~ecipar 
èni- 


[yeypapé]|vovc. &ginictv dé Kai tobc GAAOvC K[ai] zobc pchotàc 
[.. Jou tobe yewplyodvtac tv Bocu ik [ñn]v yrv tov pı- 

15 [Anuatov &]v aùtoic mavitwv mpoc tv citikn[v pi]cO@ctv xoi TO yo- 
[Latikdv] thc BactAikyle yñc Ewe tod ıç (Etovc) x[opi]c TOV picOotov 
[tov sic tò] natpiKOV ulepicQouévov. dpinciv dé Kai tù ópU.óneva 
[and the é]yAjuyens tlov n[po]cóóov Ec tob adtod xpóvov xopic 

tov] 


“(King Ptolemy proclaims an amnesty to all his subjects ... by the] 
epistatai (superintendents) of the policemen or the chief policemen or the 
other officials, because they have been found guilty of theft or have been 
subject to other accusations, they shall return to their own homes free 
from their charges, except those guilty of willful murder or those who 
have plundered in temples, in other sanctuaries, or in the storehouses of 
temples. 

[ ... The King] also releases ... those appointed to official positions 
and soldiers and the inhabitants of Alexandria and the countryside from 
their charges and faults for the period up to the month of Mesore [of the 
19th year]. 

He has ordered to release those ... from the harvest tax and the ... to 
Alexandria and those who have been subjected to (praxis?) as well as 
those assessed(?) in the category of those subject(?) to exemption.!? 

He also releases all the others and the lessees, as well as royal farmers 
from their debts in respect to the farming of the grain-tax and the dyke-tax 
assessed on royal land for the period up to the year 16th except for hered- 
itary lessees. 


For the reconstruction of this line and the unclear meaning of àQ&outoc, see Maresch 
and Merkelbach in P.Kóln 7.313, commentary to Il. 10-13, pp. 70-71. See below, commen- 
tary to 1. 12. 
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He also remits debts from the farming of money taxes up to the present 
moment, apart from...” ? 


1 Since the horizontal fibers are missing this line is almost illegible. 
Only the reading of a p is clear. Combining the traces with those in P.Köln, 
we are able to reconstruct apaëiot, with a doubtful first a. We wonder 
whether this would correspond to a form of üëuoc or the verb à&tóo or 
some form of the verb tapäccw. Accordingly, some of the proposed 
reconstructions should be rejected: àva&tau k]Jatéë1ot, and va&up[y by 
Maresch (69) are not viable. H. Braunert (review of P.Kroll, Gnomon 32 
[1960] 531-533, esp. 531, n. 2) suggests a&tot; we read a word ending 
in p right before it. Cf. the formula kaOünep GE1ot, C.Ord.Ptol. 62.7 and 
BGU 10.1910, Fr. B. 


2 The reading of axov is clear. Some traces follow, which match the 
traces of t&v also preserved in the Cologne text. The Montserrat fragment 
completes a few letters of the word éxict]at@y proposed by Merkelbach; 
see Maresch (69). 


3 From this line through line 9, the Montserrat fragment only pre- 
sents the vertical fibers, while the Cologne fragment has the horizontal 
fibers with the text written on them, which should be superposed. The 
upper part of the letters eveye is still visible in the Montserrat fragment, 
while the lower part is in the Cologne fragment. 


4 Only a tiny trace of a character from the text of this line survives 
in the Montserrat fragment. It remains completely illegible. 


5 The Montserrat fragment preserves traces of letters which can be 
read as povo. Hence it confirms part of the proposed pévovc. 


8 The Montserrat fragment preserves some tiny traces of charac- 
ters which might correspond with the top part of the first letters of 
AXsGávópeia. 


9 This line presents the reading ]ykànug which we interpret as 
élykAnuétov. Therefore the edited line (P.Kroll) [ov äuaptnulétov 
kai TOV åyv[onpátov tov £]oc Mecopn, based on C.Ord.Ptol. 53.2, 
needs to be corrected to [tov é]yKAnLatov Kai TOV àyv[onpátov TOV 
£]oc Mecopn, as it clearly appears in the Montserrat fragment. As already 


13 Maresch provides a translation into German in P.Kôln 7.313 (pp. 76-78). A. Jórdens 
provides another one in F. Breyer and M. Lichtenstein (eds.), Texte aus der Umwelt des 
Alten Testaments 2 (Heidelberg 2005) 374. 
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suggested by Passoni dell’Acqua,'* the fullest enunciation of the for- 
mula in an amnesty decree is found in C.Ord.Ptol. 53bis.2-6 and C.Ord. 
Ptol. 53ter.2-5: (...) G@vact tovc Oro tijv DacuAg(av Navtac å&yvonuá- 
TOV GUAPTHUATOV EYKANLATOV KATAYVO@CHATOV aitov racõv (...) 
TANV TOV @óÓvotc Ékovcioic xai iepocoA(atc cuveyonévov: "(They) 
proclaim an amnesty to all their subjects for errors, crimes, accusations, 


14 A. Passoni dell'Acqua, “La terminologia dei reati nei prostagma dei Tolomei e nella 
versione dei LXX," in B. Mandilaras (ed.), Proceedings of the XVIII International Con- 
gress of Papyrology, Athens 25-31 May 1986 (Athens 1988) 2.335-350. 
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condemnations, and charges of all kinds (...) except to persons guilty of 
willful murder or sacrilege.” !5 In copies of other amnesty decrees, this 
formula may appear in a different order or in an abbreviated form, as in, 
e.g., C.Ord.Ptol. 54 (=P.Tebt. 1.124) col. 2.23-24, from a group of decrees 
issued by Euergetes II (118 BC) concerning cleruchs. One of these con- 
cerns an amnesty for some offenses: dnoAb(ecOat) (...) &yx«[Amp]ó(xvov) 
dyvonud(rov) Gyvonpa(tov) (l. &paprn(pávov)) katayvo(cuätov) 
aitlov nacov Éoc tod vy (£vovc). The reading of the Montserrat frag- 
ment does not speak against such an assumption: lines 6-9 of the copy 
discussed here may thus feature an abridged version of the formulary of 
the Generalamnestie. 


10 The Montserrat fragment confirms the reading mpoc]tétayev, at 
least in its last part. 


11 In this line, the fragment adds the preposition: sic AAeSóvópetav, 
confirming Maresch’ suggested reading tic | [sicpopac] eic AXe&Sóv- 
õpetav, based on C.Ord.Ptol. 54.13. 


12 This line preserves the bottom part of the letters $e. There are two 
further traces that cannot be aligned with the traces in the Cologne papy- 
rus. Unfortunately this fragment does not confirm or solve any of the 
suggested supplements by Koenen or Maresch. Further to the right in the 
line, the reading of a y in the Palau Ribes fragment makes the reconstruction 
[te “EAA]ncww unlikely. We wonder if something like totc x[pnc@eliciv 
can be read. 


13 As in the rest of the document, in the Palau Ribes and the Cologne 
fragments, this fragment features punctuation spacing between ]vovc 
and åọincıv, marking the beginning of a new period. The reading ]vovc 
confirms partly the reconstruction &ril[yeypappévooc] suggested by 
Maresch (71). 


14 The reconstructed kai does not appear in the preserved text in 
the Montserrat fragment, but a word ending in -kov precedes tobc yewp- 
yobvtac. We wonder whether this should be understood as [kai tobc GA] 
Xov«c». Otherwise GAAoc in the genitive is difficult to explain here. 


15 This line had been reconstructed by Maresch as ógu[Xnpótov] 
[rv ó]vtov npóc tv cvikn[v ut]c0ocuv, based on C.Ord.Ptol. 53.10-13, 


15 Translation of P.Tebt.1.5 (= C.Ord.Ptol. 53) by R.S. Bagnall and P. Derow, The 
Hellenistic Period: Historical Sources in Translation (Oxford 2004) 95-100. 
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but we read [&]v adtoic névtmv. However, this new reading hardly changes 
the meaning. For the construction, cf. P.Gurob. 20.3; P.Tebt. 3.1.746.9-10; 
P.Tebt.1.5.66-67; P.Zen.Pestman Suppl. E = SB 3.7222.46; SB 22.15766.13. 


16 The edition supplies xai ro yol[uorucóv tHe adt]jc yñc, but the 
Montserrat fragment has thc DacUAific yhe. This confirms the interpreta- 
tion by Maresch that this refers to royal land, although he prefers to sup- 
plement [tc adt]jc yc. On the dyke-tax, see Kaltsas, P.Paramone 8.16n. 
(with bibliography). This is virtually the only example for the dyke-tax 
assessed on royal land. 


17 The Montserrat fragment confirms the reconstructed matpucov. 


18 The surface of the last part of this line in the Montserrat fragment 
is very damaged and we cautiously read yAnwyewct. We reconstruct [ano 
thc š]y)ñuvwgoc TOV ... 


Two Fragments from the Palau Ribes Collection 


Two further fragments apparently of the same decree belong to the 
Palau Ribes collection. They bear the same inventory number (172) as the 
Palau Ribes fragments edited by Daris, although admittedly we do not 
know whether he was aware of their existence. A palaeographical compar- 
ison with the known fragments of the decree reveals that the fragments are 
clearly written in the same hand. Moreover, our reading of some key legal 
terms may be taken as an argument in favor of the adscription of these new 
fragments to the decree. Both fragments were covered with plaster, since 
they come from cartonnage, and the reading in most of the surface is dif- 
ficult. We cannot place them in relation to other fragments, and thus the 
reconstruction of the text is hypothetical. 


2. P.PalauRib. inv. 172 c 


H x W = 4.7 x 7.6 cm; top margin 1.5 cm; right hand margin 0.2 cm 


This fragment might belong to the top right hand corner of column 1. 
The end of line 2 seems to be the right hand margin, since it features a 
blank space after the text, but we are not entirely sure whether this frag- 
ment presents the margin. Although the text is not substantial, we interpret 
it as referring to the amnesty for fugitives, comparing the text to that of 
C.Ord.Ptol. 53.6-9. The beginning of column 1 is supposed to deal with 
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fugitives and the crimes committed by them. Maresch (68) suggests the 
following text for the lacuna: BauotWebc nmpoctétayev tovc åvakey@pnKó- 
tac ... which, if we are right, would be found to the left of our fragment. 


] . vovc G10 TOV 

] sic tac idtac év 

Ely KAnpatov 

dau ex.[. ] 

|. z@y s ya tovc[ . | 

]. oc.. zapgAnAv[ . ] 
ëv Ad lefavopetar Kol. | 

TEE cat 0avóco[i] 

] traces if 


O 00-10 Q + © D — 


2 sic tac idtac: If the text concerns fugitives, this may be compared to 
C.Ord.Ptol. 53.6-9: npocteta[ya]cu 0$ kai tobe GvakeyopnKotac [i TO 
évéxecbat] | [A]natc kai &vépatc aitiaic Katatopevopévonc eic [tac idtac]. 


3 See above, 1.9n. 


5 The last four letters tovc may stand for Étovc, tovc, or even ovc[i]. 
The context does not help in taking a decision. 


6 The last traces can be read as tapeAnAv[, making this a form of 
nao p&pxopoa. If it refers to time passing (cf. PSI 6.55 11.4, P.Enteux. 46.3- 
4), it is not clear, since there is no context. 


7 Perhaps £v Adlegaydpetat kal xi yopar (cf. C.Ord.Ptol. 47.15) 
or £v AX]eSayópetat kali kat’ Atyontov (cf. C.Ord.Ptol. 28.2-3). 


8 We read 0nvóáxo[t which may refer to the death penalty.!6 On the 
basis of similar texts we suggest reading 0avóxo[t EnmodcOai] or 0aváxo[t 
£voyov eivai]. Apparently, in the Ptolemaic royal decrees dated to the 3rd- 
2nd cent. BCE, only royal functionaries were subject to the death penalty." 


16 On the death penalty, see A.-E. Veïsse, “Surveiller ou punir? Le contrôle des fonc- 
tionnaires dans l'Égypte ptolémaique,” in L. Feller (ed.), Contróler les Agents du Pouvoir 
(Limoges 2004) 104-111; F. Bluche, *La peine de mort dans l'Égypte ptolémaique," 
RIDA 3* série 22 (1975) 143-175. 

17 See Veisse (n. 16) 109-110. For other references to the death penalty in royal decrees, 
see C.Ord.Ptol 73.6-7 (49/48 BCE). 
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* C.Ord.Ptol. 13.19 (= P.Hib. 2.198v.7.150, 269-268 BCE) too frag- 
mentary!®: 0avávo Cnuuóoc[ 

* C.Ord.Ptol. 41.14 (145/144 BCE, Cyprus), decree by Euergetes 
apparently addressed to the royal functionaries who were abusively bring- 
ing people to justice: si dé pH, Oavé]tot Enuiodcôot 

* C.Ord.Ptol. 50.28 (124 BCE): decree by Euergetes II ordering the 
sale through auction of the properties belonging to associations. Although 
the copy is too mutilated, the functionaries who disobeyed this order 
might have been subject to the death penalty: tov 6é uù otto norńcavta 
Oavjéror évoxov eivat. 

* BGU 6.1250.13-14 (2nd cent. BCE) referring to a decree, which 
established the death penalty for those functionaries who helped taxpayers 
to change their status in order to evade taxes: ei òè [uñ, TOV nou]cavta 
OJavatar Enmodcôat 

e P.Gen. 3.136Av.1.7 (too fragmentary): 0avá]voi CnuiwOjcetar 

* C.Ord.Ptol. 53.85-92 (118 BCE): decree by Euergetes II establishing 
the death penalty for royal functionaries who used false bronze measures 
in estimating the dues to the Crown: tovc 6& napa tadta notobvtac 
Bav[atar C]nprotcbat 


For this formula in the first century BCE royal decrees see C.Ord. 
Ptol.73.9 (79 BCE). See also CPR 28.14 Frs. 4,5,6,12.3-4 (125-50 BCE). 


9 At the end of the line a horizontal mark looks like a paragraphos, 
used to separate sections of the text. These kinds of lectional marks how- 
ever usually appear to the left of the text and in ekthesis into the left hand 
margin. Cf. P.Tebt. 1.5 (= C.Ord.Ptol. 53). 


3. P.PalauRib. inv. 172 d 


H x W = 10.5 x 82 cm; bottom margin 1.3 cm 


This fragment preserves the bottom margin, and is thus the end of a 
column, but it is not clear in which order these columns were. The surface 
was partially covered by plaster, which has been removed as far as the 
material and the ink could bear. 


18 See, however, the discussion in M.-Th. Lenger, Corpus des ordonnances des 
Ptolémées (C.Ord.Ptol.), (Bruxelles 1964) 25. 


un 
o 


ALBA DE FRUTOS GARCÍA AND SOFÍA TORALLAS TOVAR 


Vv 


1 ] . netni 

2 ] .p [ . . ] mapanenpaxo[t 

3 Jerse nenonkótac tovc HT anol 

4 ]nkovta «tl Jn sic tv tod évvoluiov 

5 tovc yelyempynk[otalc zv Ba(ciAucty) ynv ano . [ 
6 ]tov Kai tov &AXov [ 

7 to]v Etove npax ... [ 

8 illegible traces 
5 p° pap. 


2 Ilaponpócco means “to exact money/taxes illegally"; cf. in Ptole- 
maic times SB 16.12519.7-8 and P.Giss.Bibl.1.2.24; later P.Brem.2.6 and 
SB 16.12678.16. Our decree probably concerns illegal tax exaction. Cf. 
C.Ord.Ptol. 53.155-167. See above 2.8n. But this may also be interpreted as 
a form of tapar pácko “to sell at a reduced price" or “to sell illegally.” 
The insufficient context does not allow a trustworthy interpretation. 


19 Cf. P.Giss.Univ. 1.2.12 and 24; D. Bonneau, “Le sacrifice du porc et Liloition en 
Pachón," Chr.d'Eg. 66 (1991) 330-340. 
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4 We propose to read xt[ńv]n, which combined with the possibility 
of reading évvo[piov at the end of the same line, suggests the taxes on 
pasturage and registration of herds. The text is too fragmentary to recon- 
struct. One would expect a noun like ävaypapñv in the lacuna to the right 
following évvo[uiov, but as said, with great caution.?? 


5 Ba(ctAikny) appears abbreviated with an alpha standing on top of 
a beta. Other references in the same papyrus (col. 1 11. 14, 27) are written 
in full. This deviation however does not seem substantial enough to 
reject the identification of this fragment as belonging to the decree. 


5-6 0c yz]ygopynk[óxo]c thv Ba(ctAukny) ynv closes a section, 
and the following àno[Aósi probably opens a new period: “The King 
release so and so from x dues." The genitive in the following line refers 
to the tax. 


7 colo £covc mpaK ... [: It is unclear whether to]v may be read as 
the article or as the ending of an adjective in the genitive, like dexdtov. 
The traces following mpax are not clear enough to decide if it stands as 
an abbreviation of some form of rpóktop.?! We wonder whether this 
refers to the rpáxvop Éevik@v in his role of vendor of slaves from the 
Revolt.” 


20 On évvdutov, pasturage tax, see C. Préaux, L'économie royale des Lagides (Bruxelles 
1939) 223-229; A. Monson, Agriculture and Taxation in Early Ptolemaic Egypt: Demotic 
Land Surveys and Accounts (P. Agri). (Bonn 2012) 27; W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, 
Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt (Cambridge 2009) 2.207. On registration of 
animals in Syria and Phoenicia, see C.Ord.Ptol. 21-22 (260 BCE). 

21 For this office acting in the Ptolemaic period as bailiffs, see W. Clarysse, “The 
Archive of the praktor Milon," in K. Vandorpe and W. Clarysse (eds.), Edfu, an Egyptian 
Provincial Capital in the Ptolemaic Period (Bruxelles 2003) 17-27, esp. 22. 

2 See SB 20.14659. 8-9; C.Ptol.Sklav. 5. 15-18. See Veisse, Les “révoltes égyptiennes” 
(n. 2) 166-170, esp. 168-169 n. 47, with further discussion and bibliography. 
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Abstract. — Edition of five Greek papyri in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. 
The papyri were found in Euhemereia (Kasr el-Banat) in the Fayum by Gren- 
fell and Hunt in 1898-1899. The texts were described at P.Fay. 221, 286, 287, 
289, and 290 (= P.Cair.Cat. 10819, 10835, 10836, 10838, and 10839). Four 
date to the second century CE but P.Fay. 286 descr. (= P.Cair.Cat. 10835) 
dates to the reign of Claudius (41-54 CE); its precise date may be 51-52 CE, 
which would make it the second earliest penthemeros certificate known to 
date. The five texts are receipts given to residents of the Fayum after the 
performance of their assigned labor on canals and dikes in the Fayum for five 
consecutive days, hence the name penthemeros. The labor is done on behalf 
of three Fayumic villages: Euhemereia (2 certificates), Athenas Kome (2), 
and Psenyris (1). Both Athenas Kome and Psenyris are nowhere else attested 
in penthemeros certificates, while the previously published certificates on 
behalf of Euhemereia number just four. 


General Introduction 


In this article five papyrus documents from the Egyptian Museum in 
Cairo,” whose descriptions have been known for a long time, are edited 


' These papyri are edited as part of the International Seminar on the Cairo Papyri, 
sponsored by the Association Internationale de Papyrologues (AIP), in cooperation with 
the Egyptian Museum, the Center for the Tebtunis Papyri at the University of California, 
Berkeley (which digitized photographs originally taken several decades ago by the AIP’s 
International Photographic Archive of Papyri), and the Institute for the Study of the Ancient 
World at New York University. Funding for the seminar was provided by the Tianaderrah 
Foundation and a private donor. The authors want to thank Rodney Ast, Roger Bagnall, 
Alia Hanafi, and Todd Hickey for their comments on earlier versions of this paper. They 
are also grateful for the three anonymous reviewers for their valuable corrections and sug- 
gestions. The help of the curators of the papyrus collection of the Egyptian museum in 
Cairo cannot be underestimated. The authors are deeply grateful to all of them as well as 
to the director and to the board of the Egyptian museum for granting us the permission to 
publish these pieces. 

2 The photographs of the papyri edited in this article as well as other Cairo Fayum 
descripta can be accessed through the online International Photographic Archive of papyri 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 59-82. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239870 
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and discussed. They were described, among many others, in 1900 in the 
fourth section of Grenfell and Hunt’s monumental Fayum Towns and 
Their Papyri.? These texts were described at P.Fay. 221, 286, 287, 289, 
and 290 and at P.Cair.Cat. 10819, 10835, 10836, 10838, and 10839.^ 
In what follows the texts are arranged chronologically and referred to as 
texts 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. AII five pieces were found by Grenfell and Hunt 
in the winter of 1898-1899 during their excavation in Euhemereia (Kasr 
el-Banat). The texts are penthemeros certificates for dike works performed 
in the first and second century CE on behalf of villages in the Arsinoite 
nome (Fayum).? Receipts confirming the completion of such forced labor 
are well attested from 45 until the fourth century CE. The wording of such 
certificates began to be stereotyped starting from 114/115. From this date 
on, the receipts contained eight items in the following order’: 


(1) the year in which the certificate 1s issued, 

(2) the phrase sipyaotat brép yopatıkðv, 

(3) the year for which the certificate is issued, e.g. Tob adtOD x £touc, 

(4) the month and day in which the work was performed, e.g. Eneio x, 

(5) the locality where the work is carried out, e.g. ëv th Eroya0iuovn 
SLMPLYL, 

(6) the administrative unit, i.e. the village, to which the worker belongs 
and to which his labour is credited, e.g. Zokvoraiov Nñoov, 

(7) the name of the worker, 

(8) the signature of the person(s) in charge. 


Receipts 2, 3, 4, and 5 follow exactly this wording and sequence. Text 2 
is, however, the only receipt where item (8), i.e. the signature of the 
person(s) in charge, is preserved; the other three certificates (3, 4, and 5) 
are either left unsigned or broken at the bottom. The fact that these cer- 
tificates may have been left unsigned is not unparalleled. Most pen- 
themeros certificates are unsigned. The explanation given for this is that 
these receipts were kept by individuals for their private records or as a 


in the Cairo Museum at the following address (http://ipap.csad.ox.ac.uk/), accessed on 
April 28, 2011, or through papyri.info. 

3 [n this fourth section, short descriptions of 227 papyri (from 140-366) are given. All 
of them were found in the ruins of the five Fayumic villages of Karanis (the pieces num- 
bered from 140-143), Bakchias (144-208), Euhemereia (209-301), Philoteris (302-308), 
and Theadelpheia (309-366). 

4 Cf. also BL1.132, BL 5.29 and BL 6.37. 

5 See infra for more on these villages. 

6 See P.J. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros Certificates in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Leiden 1964) 
6-7. 
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notification that the assigned labor had been performed, but not as legal 
proof.’ This may also hold true for the unsigned receipts here. Receipt 1 
preserves, however, the signature of two officials, a typical characteristic 
of penthemeros certificates before 114/115. Receipt 1 is issued in the 
reign of Claudius (41-54). Its precise date may be the twelfth year of this 
emperor, i.e. 51-52, if the readings in IL. 1 and 3 are accepted. Moreover, 
the wording of 1, compared with the stereotyped wording of penthemeros 
certificate after 114/115 (attested in texts 2-5), runs as follows: 


* the year in which the certificate is issued (item 1 above), 

* the verb eipyaotat (the first part of item 2), 

° v TH plev) HpaxA(síóov) (item 5: the locality where the work is 
carried out), | 

* èp’ fi(uépac) g (item 4: the general specification that the work is done 
on five consecutive days, but without stating the month and days in 
which this work was performed), 

* On(EpP) x(opóvov) (the second part of item 2), 

e Tod avtod 1B (~tovc) (item 3: the year for which the certificate is 
issued), 

* Eónpeptag (item 6: the administrative unit to which the work is 
credited), 

* Meyyx[ñ]s Ayxopinp(ewc) Litpw@vo(c) (item 7: the worker’s name), 

* the signatures in two different hands in lines 6-7; a typical feature of 
first century penthemeros certificates (item 8: signature of the person(s) 
in charge). 


Not all of these pieces of information were added in one step. One distin- 
guishes three steps in the writing of this kind of receipt: first a scribe starts 
writing the document by noting the date with the imperial titles and the 
formula sipyaotat brép yopattikóv, then he leaves a space big enough to 
insert the exact date when the work has been done, the name of the canal or 
the dike concerned, the name of the village to which the work will be cred- 
ited, and the name of the worker. All these pieces of information are added 
later by the supervisor in the field. Eventually, an official, often the Kata- 
onopeve, signs the certificate. The procedure, then, is generally recorded 
by three different hands, when the signature of the official is preserved.? 


7 See H.C. Youtie, “Notes on O. Mich. I,” TAPA 71 (1940) 626, n. 21, and cf. also 
B. Layton, “A Penthemeros Certificate in Harvard University," ZPE 6 (1970) 183-185. 

š Cf. the commentary to these lines for details about this reading. 

? See C. Préaux, "Certificat de prestation de corvée du Brooklyn Museum (P. Brooklyn 
gr. 7)," CdÉ 39 (1964) 120-125 and Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 16, n. 5. 
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If the certificate was signed by more than one official, which is a typical 
feature of first century penthemeros certificates, more than three hands 
can be recognized; cf. text 1 for an example of more than three hands, 
and see the introduction of each individual text for the details concerning 
the hands at work. 

As to the villages to which the work was credited, they are Euhemereia 
(1 and 5), Athenas Kome (2 and 3), and probably Psenyris (4). Both Ath- 
enas Kome and Psenyris are not attested in penthemeros certificates else- 
where, while the previously published certificates on behalf of Euhemereia 
number just four: P.Hamb. 1.75 (June 22-July 26, 149),'? P.Stras. 4.249e 
(June 20-25, 158 ),!! P.Ryl. 2.211 (May 4-June 2, 162), and P.Ryl. 2.212 
(May 4-June 2, 162). These four documents, as well as the two from 
Euhemereia published here, have been identified and listed by Sijpesteijn 
in his standard work under the name of Ednpépeta.!? A new piece of 
information, which the present publication provides, is that P.Fay. 221 
descr. (3) is not on behalf of Euhemereia, where it was found, but on 
behalf of Athenas Kome, a village which is hardly attested in the papy- 
rological record and never attested before in penthemeros certificates. '? 
Text 1 is the first penthemeros certificate on behalf of Euhemereia dating 
to the first century CE to be published. 

The principal study concerning this kind of document is P.J. Sijpe- 
steijn, Penthemeros Certificates in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Leiden 1964), 
supplemented by many works and lists of documents by the same author 
and others (see P.Mich. 15, App. L pp. 141-153, ZPE 64 (1986) 130, 
P.Sijp. 41a, the introduction to P.Sijp. 42a-h and the texts published there). 
New texts are R. Pintaudi, “Certificati di penthemeros da Tebtybnis 
nella collezione Martin Schøyen (MS 180),” CdE 80 (2005) 215-218 = 
P.Schgyen 2.28, P.Bagnall 30, P.Pintaudi 25-26 and “A Penthemeros 
Certificate from the Reign of Caracalla (P.Lund inv. 12),” ZPE 178 (2011) 
240-242. Penthemeros certificates published by W.G. Claytor, “Pen- 
themeros Certificates From the Granary C123, Karanis,” BASP 50 (2013) 


10 Cf. also BL 4.36, BL 5.40, and BL 9.99. 

11 Cf. also BL 5.140. 

12 Texts said to be from Euhemereia published in this article (P.Fay. 286 = 1, 221 = 3, 
and 290 descr. = 5) are nos. 250, 253, and 256 respectively. The other two texts published 
here, P.Fay. 287 (= 2) and 289 descr. (= 4), are listed under unknown [villages] as nos. 270 
and 275 respectively; cf. Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 36-39. 

13 Athenas Kome, which is located in the Themistos meris of the Arsinoite nome, is 
not well attested unlike Euhemereia and appears in only 31 documents. For more informa- 
tion and bibliography about this village, see the article on the Fayum Project website: 
http://ww w.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/367.php? geo. id—367 (accessed 21.05.2012). 
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49-76 are the latest published group of such texts known to us. PSI 15.1519, 
1520, and 1528 represent new editions of previously listed penthemeros 
certificates. 


1. First Century Penthemeros Certificate on Behalf of Euhemereia 


P.Cair.Cat. 10835 H x W = 6.4 x 9.1 cm Euhemereia 
= P.Fay. 286 descr. 51-52 CE (?) 


This small fragment was described as follows: “Certificate of work 
done on the embankments at Euhemeria by Menches in the reign of 
Tib. Claudius Caes. Aug. Germ. Imp. (A.D. 40-54). Cf. Ixxvii-Ixxix. Incom- 
plete. 7 lines. 6.4 x 9.1 cm"; see P.Fay., p. 307. A shorter version of this 
descriptum is to be found at P.Cair.Cat. 10835, p. 105. At the upper left- 
hand side of the papyrus itself, one sees F286 written in red ink, which 
corresponds to the number given by the editors to the present piece. As 
stated in the general introduction, this fragment was found in Euhemereia 
(Kasr el-Banat) in the winter of 1898-1899.!^ It is now bound in glass and 
housed in the Egyptian Museum in Cairo. The light brown papyrus has 
suffered damage in the middle. The middle part of the upper margin, as 
well as a small part in the middle of the first line, is completely lost. The 
upper left side of the text, the area containing the beginning of II. 2, 3 and 
4, is in a very unsatisfactory condition; the fibers are delaminated, and the 
ink 1s fading and/or completely abraded. From the fifth line to the lower 
margin a large part in the middle is also missing. The reading of the pres- 
ent text, especially of the name of the water-canal, that of the katasporeus, 
and that of the antigrapheus, remains uncertain because of the above- 
mentioned damage and losses. The left margin measures 1.8 cm, the lower 
0.6 cm, the right 1.0 cm, and the upper 1.7 cm. The left margin is the only 
margin that is completely preserved. 

The writing runs parallel to the fibers on the front. One can see that 
there are four hands at work in this certificate. The first hand is small, 
cursive, slanting to the right, sloping down, and fast. This hand wrote the 
upper formulaic part of the certificate until the beginning of the fourth 
line. As is usual in penthemeros certificates, this part has been written 
extremely fast, in so-called Verschleifung.'> The second hand is slower, 


14 See the introduction to P.Fay. 43. 
15 This part was probably written in the office of the katasporeus; see Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 
16, n. 5. 
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bigger, more careful, and less cursive than the first one. It added both the 
name of the village, to which the dike work is credited, i.e. Euhemereia, 
at the end of the fourth line, and the name of the worker, which occupies 
the fifth line.!° In the sixth line, the third hand has signed the certificate. 
This is presumably the hand of the so-called kataomopsts, who shows 
considerable difficulties in controlling his pen and ink except in his name; 
see his thick iota-omega and mu-alpha and cf. his signature (1. 4 Iets- 
coby(oc) [ka]t(aonopeds) ceonEi@pat). The fourth hand, which occu- 
pies the seventh line, is that of the second signer of the present certificate: 
the antigrapheus of dikes from the office of the basilikos grammateus."" 
His hand is more trained and flowing than the hand of the katasporeus, but 
still small and cursive. It makes good use of the space available, abbrevi- 
ating most of the words (Ató[upoc (?) &v]Jttypa(gedc) yo(uGrov) Balo- 
KO) yplapuatéoc) ogeon(petopa)). The back of this piece is blank. 

The present text is interesting in more than one respect. It is one of the 
earliest known penthemeros certificates. The earliest one published so far 
is P.Bon. 31 (Tebtynis, 44/45). It is also the earliest penthemeros certifi- 
cate on behalf of Euhemereia to be published.!? It is signed by two super- 
vising officials: Petesouchos, most probably the katasporeus, and Didy- 
mos, the antigrapheus in charge of dikes from the office of the basilikos 
grammateus.'? It attests a new desert canal called Herakleides (?). 

The present certificate is issued in the reign of Claudius (41-54). Its 
precise date may be the twelfth year of this emperor, i.e., 51-52.7° The 
uncertainty about the date results from loss of text in the first line as well 
as the uncertain reading in line four, but even if my reading is not accepted, 
it is still a first century penthemeros certificate and the earliest one attesting 
dike work on behalf of Euhemereia. The certificate is issued to Menches 
son of Anchorimphis, grandson of Siphon. The five-days’ work is credited 
to the village of Euhemereia and was most probably performed in a desert 
canal called Herakleides.?! 


16 Both these items were added on the spot by the so-called “surveyor of the work”; 
see again Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 16, n. 5. 

17 Cf. line commentary infra. 

18 For a list of texts see the general introduction supra. 

1% As indicated in the general introduction, this a characteristic feature of most of the 
penthemeros certificates which were issued before 114/115; for a full explanation see Sijpes- 
teijn (n. 6) 16, Sijpesteijn, “Three Tax-Receipts from the Michigan Papyrus Collection,” 
ZPE 103 (1994) 94, and cf. also T. Kruse, Der königliche Schreiber und die Gauverwaltung 
(Leipizig 2002) 306-310. 

20 See the commentary on Il. 3-4. 

21 For details cf. infra. 
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— “Etovuc óo0g[kGtov] TiBepiov Kkavôiov 

Kaícapoc LeBaotod Feppavic(ob) Adtokpüt(opog). 

ellpl(yaotar) £v th dp(ewh) Hpax(Aeidov) è’ ñ(uépoç) g ón(5p) 
y(opátov)toU ` | 

adtoi t (Etovc) (m. 2) Ebnuepíag 

5 Mesevy[ñ]s Ayxopipo(eoc) Zipovo(s). 

(m. 3) Hetecoby(oc) (?) [ka]t(aonopetc) oeonpeiopar. 

(m. 4) Aiô[uuoc (?) àv]tvypa(qebc) yaluátov) Ba(ouikod) yp(apuo- 
TEMG) CEON(LELOLAL). 


2 yeppuavik, avtoKpat pap. 3 ei^, op, npak, eon, È, UT, YO pap. 4 L pap. 
5 GyXOPLLP, cupo pap. 6 nete-y pap. 7 ]vuypo, xo, Bo, yp,ceon pap. 


“The 12th year of Tiberius Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus 
Imperator. Has performed in the desert canal of Herakleides for five days’ 
work on the dikes for the same 12th year (m. 2) on behalf of Euhemereia, 
Menches son of Anchorimphis, grandson of Siphon. 

(m. 3) I Petesouchos, the katasporeus, have signed. 

(m. 4) I, Didymos (?), the antigrapheus in charge of dikes from the 
office of the basilikos grammateus, have signed.” 
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1 The ink-traces after Étovs are faint: 6@dE[Katov] is supplemented 
according to the reading of the year in 1. 4, which is in itself very doubt- 
ful too. Nevertheless, d@d¢E[KGtov] suits both the letter traces and the 
space available quite well. The space suggests a year after the tenth year 
of Claudius: either the eleventh or twelfth — written in full — or the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth — written either in abbreviation or in Ver- 
schleifung. 


3 Most of the writing at the beginning of this line is faded and/or 
damaged, but according to Sijpesteijn, in most first century penthemeros 
certificates one should expect immediately following the year of the reign- 
ing emperor, a form of the verb €pyaCeo8a1, the locality where the work 
was performed, and then &q' fi(uépag) névte.” The preposition &v fol- 
lowing the traces of the two letters at the beginning of the line suggests 
that these two letters are part of a form of the verb &pyó$eo0o1. I prefer 
to put ei[p](yaotat) in my text, first because it is the most common form 
used in this type of document and second because «1 fit the traces bet- 
ter than np. The letter after £v appear to be a tau, which could be the 
definite article of a noun in the dative. Before &q' ñ(uépoc) one can read 
"Hpax( ).? The reading of this line would then be ¢i[p](yaotat) êv th 
óp(ewii) "Hpax(A.etóov). An ópewr| 'HpaxAsítóoov is not attested, but cf. 
Ó pew) IIoA(&uovoc) in the first dated penthemeros certificate P.Bon. 31.4 
(Tebtynis, 44/45): npy(éoato) th opivy (l. ópewf| ) IIoA(épovoc). 
The desert canal of Herakleides would probably be a desert canal that is 
situated in the Herakleides meris. The nearby village of Herakleia is not 
located at the edge of the desert. For a man from Theadelpheia working 
as far as the desert canal of Polemon near Tebtynis, cf. the case of the 
well-known Aunes son of Haryotes in P. Mich. 12.655.4: èv t(f) ópew(T)) 
IIoA(éuovoc) (Theadelpheia, 57/58).?* 


5 Although the vertical stroke after the lacuna does not look exactly 
like a sigma, I think it is consistent with the sigmas in this hand; cf. the 
final sigma of Ednpepiac at the end of 1. 4. The name of the worker, his 


2 See Sijpesteijn (n. 19) 95. 

23 A much appreciated suggestion of Rodney Ast. 

24 For more on the navigable and desert canals in the Fayum, see D. Bonneau, Le régime 
administratif de l'eau du Nil dans l'Égypte grecque, romaine et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 
17-18, and on the irrigation system in Fayum see more recently B.J. Haug, “Watering the 
Desert: Environment, Irrigation, and Society in the Premodern Fayyüm, Egypt” (University 
of California, Berkeley 2012) and R.J. Cook, “Landscapes of Irrigation in the Ptolemaic and 
Roman Fayum: Interdisciplinary Archeological Survey and Excavation Near Kom Aushim 
(Karanis)" (University of Michigan 2011). 
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father, and his grandfather are popular among the inhabitants of Euhemereia, 
but it is the first time we hear about someone called Mevy[ñls Ayxopip- 
(ews) Lipwvo(c) in penthemeros certificates.” 


6 Iletecody(oc) (?): It seems at first sight that the y is raised to indi- 
cate abbreviation of the name, i.e. IIeve(coO)y(oc), which would be a 
highly unusual type of abbreviation for this period. More probable — but 
“hazardous,” to put it in Sijpesteijn’s words? — is that what stands between 
the initial pi and final chi and looks like a wave should be taken as all the 
intervening letters but written extremely quickly in Verschleifung. Com- 
pare the way in which IIexecoby(ov) is written in l. 6 of SB 16.12860 
(= BGU 7.1596). The sections where the name appears in the two frag- 
ments are given here to facilitate the comparison. The section to the left 
belongs to the current piece, the one to the right to SB 16.12860.? 


* 


TEMA 


— [a]t(aonopstc): The tau is doubtful as indicated, but the restored 
title suits the size of the lacuna well; cf. also the same way of abbreviating 
Kataoropets (Kat( )) in 1. 5 of the penthemeros certificate SB 18.13363 
(Tebtynis, 98/09).2 It is to be noted that clarifying a signer's identity by 
adding kataonopsvc after his name is rare in first century penthemeros 
certificates.” The kataonopsvc is a public official responsible for organ- 
izing, controlling, and inspecting the dike work. The documentation of all 
these activities runs therefore through his office. Many of the penthemeros 
certificates bear his signature.?? 


25 See J. France, “Theadelpheia and Euhemereia: Village History in Greco-Roman 
Egypt" (KU Leuven 1999) 290 and the TM. namID's of these names through the following 
links www.trismegistos.org/name/453, www.trismegistos.org/name/17 and www.trismegistos. 
org/name/7639 respectively. 

26 He was commenting on the titulature at the beginning of the certificate, which also 
holds true for the other components of this kind of document: P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Three More 
First-Century Penthemeros Certificates," CdE 58 (1983) 14. 

27 For more examples see U. Gad, Korr.Tyche 826. 

28 The image of this piece is available at http://papyri.info/ddbdp/sb; 18; 13363. 

? Cf. Sijpesteijn (n. 26) 209 

30 For more about this office see N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of Roman 
Egypt, 2nd ed. (Firenze 1997) 33, Bonneau (n. 24) 168-173 and 170-171, n. 6, Sijpesteijn 
(n. 6) 15-17, BGU 16, the introduction of 2560-2576 and the literature cited there, pp. 17- 
18. 
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— osonpetopot: The thick iota in the middle of osonusíouq as well 
as the quite thick right hand side of the mu along with most parts of the 
following alpha — especially its beginning — makes one think in the first 
place that the kataonopstvcs might have run out of ink at these points. 
So, he inserted his kalamos in the inkwell and then continued to finish 
his signature where his ink was running low, i.e. at the iota. The iota as 
a result became thicker. Another possibility would be that the surface at 
these places was not smooth, so that the kataonopsvc needed to rewrite 
the then faded parts once more. 


7  Aié[upoc (?) &v]trypa(@evdc): Many restorations could be proposed 
here, but if we limit ourselves to the attested names of signers of pen- 
themeros certificates in the first century CE we find the following. Aióv[ 
is attested as the second signer in SB 16.12862 = P.Leeds Museum 20, 
which is dated either to the reign of Claudius or Nero, i.e. sometime 
between 41-68; cf. KAavdifov in the beginning of line 2. The provenance 
of this piece is unknown, but undoubtedly the Arsinoite nome. No title 
is preserved in this fragment for this Av, as most of the right hand side 
is missing. The editor says however that the supplement *Aíóv[pog ... 
is practically certain." From this certainty, she goes on to try to narrow 
down the dating possibilities of the text, stating “... if the Didymos of the 
text under review is identical with the Didymos who signs SB VI 9560 
(Theadelphia, 52/53 AD), we may pronounce a slight preference for the 
reign of Claudius." So, she prefers — however slightly — to put the text 
in the same general chronological framework to which the present text 
belongs, i.e., the reign of Claudius (41-54). Geographically, SB 6.9560 and 
the present papyrus come from Theadelpheia and Euhemereia respectively. 
Consequently, there is a great probability that the present Ató[vptog (?) is 
the same official who signed the two abovementioned certificates. The 
title of the official here poses, however, a problem. The Aíóvu(oc) who 
appears as the third signer in SB 6.9560 (Theadelpheia, 52/53) is said to 
be yp(appateds) f(acuU.uwo9) yp(appatéwc).*! The present Aiô[uuoc (?) 
is avlrrypa(pedc) xo(uGrov) Ba(oLAtKod) yplayuatéoc). For the purpose 
of comparison, the section which contains the signature of these two offi- 
cials is presented here. 


31 Cf. BL 7.210 
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The first excerpt is the last line of SB 6.9560, while the second comes 
from the present certificate. They are similar hands, but one can argue that 
they are not the same hands. I think, however, that the way in which they 
both abbreviate Ba(otAtkod) yp(appaté@c) is peculiar and telling (cf. infra). 
What catches my eye in both is the one stroke Bay-: the gammas in both 
examples are reduced to a horizontal stroke transected by the vertical 
hasta of the rho whose tail extends backwards under the line (see the 
attached sections of both signatures). If my argument about the hands is 
accepted, the change of the titles in both documents is not a problem. 
Our Didymos would not be the only penthemeros certificate’s signer to 
move from being an antigrapheus of the royal scribe to being his gram- 
mateus.? I am therefore inclined to accept them as the one and the same 
Didymos.? 


— PaloVukoð) yp(aupatéoc): The beta, alpha, and gamma are writ- 
ten in one stroke, so that the gamma is represented as the extension of 
the alpha and appears only as a horizontal line. The rho is then written 
above this horizontal line, transecting it and extending below the line of 
writing; cf. the attached section of the image to the left. The same prin- 
ciple is not applied with the same letters, 1.e., the gamma and rho, in the 


32 Cf. for example the case of Souchion in Kruse (n. 19) 309, n. 777. 
33 For the details of duties conducted by the office of the basilikos grammateus and 
his staff concerning the administration of irrigation see Kruse (n. 19) 306-310. 
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abbreviation of äv]trypa(pebc) in the same line, where the gamma and 
rho are written after one another. The abbreviated word is then indicated 
here by the raised alpha. The raised omega was used as the indication of 
the abbreviation of yw(uütov); likewise cf. the attached section of the 
image to the right. 


2. Penthemeros Certificate on Behalf of Athenas Kome 


P.Cair.Cat. 10836 H x W = 6,3 x 6,8 cm Euhemereia 
= P.Fay. 287 descr. Febr. 27-March 3, 153 CE 


This papyrus was described as follows “Certificate for five days’ work 
at the embankments ëv th PoA( ) dia(pvyt) by Sathepas. Dated in the 
sixteenth year of Imp. Caes. T. Ael. Hadr. Antoninus Aug. Pius, Phamenoth 
(A.D. 153). Complete. 8 lines. 6.3 x 6.8 cm.”; see P.Fay., p. 308. A shorter 
version of this descriptum is to be found at P.Cair.Cat. 10836, p. 105. 
The papyrus is complete and the margins are preserved. The verso is blank. 
As is typical of this kind of receipts, three hands are at work in this text.** 
The signature of Sarapion, the kataonopste (l. 8), stands out from the rest 
of the text. It is too quickly written to the degree that only the first letter 
is recognizable, while the others are reduced to waves. The other two 
semi-cursive hands that wrote the first two parts of the text are much more 
difficult to differentiate from one another, but one can see that the first part 
of the receipt (Il. 1-4) is faster and tilted, while the second part (IL. 4-7), 
which was probably written in the field, is slower and somewhat upright. 
This part contains the name of the worker and the name of the village to 
which the work was credited. 

Text 2 is a penthemeros certificate delivered to Pabetheus, son of Heron, 
grandson of Pabetheus, his mother being Thentouapis. He is a brother, in 
all likelihood of Orseus, son of Heron, grandson of Pabetheus, his mother 
being Thentouapis attested in text 3. Moreover, this text is one of the only 
two known attestations of dike works performed on behalf of Athenas 
Kome; the other one is again text 3. Athenas Kome in this text (1. 5) is 
written over another place name that has been erased. This could have 
been Euhemereia, the place of origin of this text and of text 3. For more 
details see the discussion in the commentary to 1. 5 and text 3. 


34 For more general details on this feature, see the general introduction. 
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"Etouc i£ Adtokpütopo(s) Kaioapo(c) 
Titov Aidtov Adptavo(d) Avtw(vivov) 
LePaotod Evosfovc. sipy(aotat) br(šp) yo(patikov) 
TOD a(btod) ıç (tov) (m. 2) Dap(eva) y £o(c) Ç 
5 èv ty PoA(nugoc) ówo(poyi) A0nvàg 
Tafele "Hpo(voc) toč) IIlafs0(£oc) 
un(tpòc) Oevtovanro(c). 
(m. 3) Xapariov xatvaono(pebc) osonp(etopuat). 


2 avto pap. 3 etpy, vm, yo pap. 5 aOnvac: corr. ex £onpeptoc pap. 


"'The 16th year of Emperor Cesar Titus Aelius Hadrian Antoninus 
Augustus Pius. Has performed work on the dikes for the same 16th year 
(m. 2) from the 3rd to the 7th Phamenoth in the Pholemis canal on behalf 
of Athenas (Kome): Pabetheus, son of Heron, grandson of Pabetheus, his 
mother being Thentouapis. 

(m. 3) I, Serapion, the katasporeus, have signed." 


4 DPau(ev®) y &o(c) C: The writing of the month name is very 
cursive. At the beginning, the loop and the vertical line of a phi can be 
distinguished, but the rest of the letters are not easily distinguishable from 
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each other. As the last letter is not a iota, but looks like a theta because of 
its curl, I would resolve it as Day(evod) rather than as Dawe. The duty of 
maintenance of the irrigation network usually lasts 5 days and is performed 
during the months of May, June, July, and August. In this certificate, the 
work has been executed in the month of Pauev® (February/March), which 
is uncommon, but not without parallels: cf. SB 1.5124 (Tebtynis, Septem- 
ber 17, 193), O.Mich. 2.832 (Karanis, third century CE), O.Mich. 2.838 
(Karanis, third century CE). 


5 vt boÀ(mugoc) 510(pvy1): The reading of the canal's name was 
suggested by Sijpesteijn.* The Pholemis canal is known from other cer- 
tificates of work performed on dikes.?6 This canal is attested from 57/58 
(P.Mich. 12.654, Fayum) to 201 (P.Lips 2.150, Tebtynis). The Pholemis 
canal also appears in SB 1.5124 (Tebtynis, September 17, 193) which is a 
list compiling works performed on several dikes. 4 out of the 7 certificates 
attesting works performed in the Pholemis canal come from Tebtynis and 
2 from Euhemereia. Does that mean that the Pholemis canal is closer to 
Euhemereia, the place where the papyrus comes from, than to Athenas 
Kome, the place where the taxpayer lives? 

A dt@pvé is an artificial canal (unlike a rotau6c), designed to bring 
water from the Nile to supply the network. These canals, which are regu- 
larly maintained, have a proper name (here Donc). 


— A0nvüç (konum): The name of A0nv0ç was written over another 
longer name, which has been erased and of which only traces are left. 
The first letter of these traces, partially hidden by the alpha of A®nvac, 
is semicircular. It could be an epsilon, possibly followed by an upsilon, 
then an eta. We may think of Ednuepiac; the place name where Gren- 
fell and Hunt found the papyrus. In their description of the papyrus, they 
suggested reading Xao0nnüc, a personal name of the worker who per- 
formed the forced labor. To my knowledge, such a name is never attested 
in papyri. The initial o identified by Grenfell and Hunt is probably the first 
semicircular letter of the word over which A0nvàg was written. The traces 
of the erased fifth letter looks to me like a Latin n, more than a pi: The 
presence of a distinctive loop in the lower left angle, visible in other pi's 
(in 1. 5 TlaBe8evc and Oevtovdn10(c), as well as in 1. 7 Oevtovdm10(c)) 
cannot be recognized here. 


35 See Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 68, reported in BL 5.29. 

36 For a list of certificates mentioning it, see http://www.trismegistos.org/geo/detail. 
php?tm-1794&i-1. 

37 For more about this subject, see Bonneau (n. 24) 13-18. 
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Athenas Kome was located in the Themistos meris, probably in its 
southern part.** This certificate is, to my knowledge, the first of only 
two texts attesting the completion of forced labor on behalf of Athenas 
(Kome); the other one is text 3. 


6-7 TlaBe8ets "Hpo(voc) tod ITape0(&£oc) | un(tpdc) Oevtovam0(c): 
Most probably the brother of `Op[o]sbç “Hpovoç tod IIape0&o(c) | 
(untpòc) OEevtovdnetocg who appears in text 3.9-10 as the person who 
has done the work, which is there credited to Athenas Kome as well. The 
two papyri were found in the same place (Euhemereia), and both cer- 
tify a man as having performed dike work on behalf of the same village 
(Athenas Kome); the two share rare matronymics, patronymics, and pap- 
ponymics. The name ITaBeGevc is new; it is tempting to relate it to the 
female name ToBeOedc (P.Mich. 8.473.1 and maybe P.Mich. 8.474.1), 
attested in Karanis during the first quarter of the second century CE. 
Although the prefixes p3- and t3- confirm the Egyptian origin of the two 
names, it is nevertheless impossible to guess the etymology, especially in 
the absence of a bilingual document. The name @evtovanic is very rare. 
Until now, it is attested only once in Theadelpheia, in BGU 9.1891.298 
(December 3, 133 CE). Text 3 is the third attestation of Oevtovante. It 
is without doubt an Egyptian name (the prefix Ozv- corresponds to the 
expression {3 3r. t, “the daughter of"), but in the absence of an attested 
Demotic equivalent, its etymology also remains unknown. 


7 un(tpdc) Oevtovánio(s): There might be some traces of ink before 
un(xpóco), maybe from a previous text. 


8  Xapaniíov kataon(opebc): This signature is attested in another 
penthemeros certificate, SPP 22.159 (Soknopaiou Nesos, August 6, 152 CE) 
and probably in SB 16.12.319 (Karanis, August 6, 152 CE).? This official 
is probably also attested in other dike certificates, in which his title does 
not appear: PSI 9.1046-1047 (Soknopaiou Nesos, both dated to June 26, 
155 CE) and SB 10.10542 (Tebtynis, May 17, 158 CE). 


38 See Dizionario 1.1, p. 30; Suppl. 1, p. 11; Suppl. 2, p. 7; Suppl. 3, p. 12; Suppl. 4, 
p. 11; Suppl. 5, p. 11; and B. Van Beek and W. Clarysse, “Athenas Kome (meris Them- 
istos),” at http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/fayum2/367.php? geo_id=367. 

39 As suggested by P.J. Sijpesteijn and K.A. Worp,“ Six Dykes Certificates," BASP 16 
(1979) 131-135. 

*0 Cf. also commentary to l. 6 of text 1 above. 
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3. Penthemeros Certificate on Behalf of Athenas Kome 


P.Cair.Cat.10819 H x W= 7.4 x 5.6 cm Euhemereia 
= P.Fay. 221 descr. March-July 161 CE 


The description in P.Fay., p. 302 runs as follows “Certificate of Work 
done at the embankments from Mesore 10-14 by Athenas; cf. Ixxvii- 
Ixxix. Dated in the first year of Imp. Caes. M. Aurelius Ant. Aug. and 
Imp. Caes. L. Aurel. Verus Aug. (A.D. 161). Practically complete, 10 lines. 
7.4 x 5.6 cm." A shorter version of this descriptum is to be found at 
P.Cair.Cat. 10819, p. 103. The text runs along the fibers. The other side 
is probably blank. At the bottom there is a margin measuring 2.0 cm; the 
top margin is 0.7 cm. There is also a narrow margin on the left hand side 
as well as on the right hand side; it ranges between 0.5 cm and 1.0 cm. 
There is a large hole at the end of lines 7-8. Two moderately cursive 
hands are at work in this text. The second hand begins at the end of 1. 6. 
The presence of two hands reflects the general practice whereby, because 
of the large numbers of certificates issued annually, the first portion of 
each was drawn up in advance, while the details of date, locality, and 
administrative unit were filled in on the spot.^! 

The receipt is issued to Orseus, son of Heron, grandson of Pabetheus, 
his mother being Thentouapis. It is the second of only two currently known 
certificates attesting the completion of penthemeros work performed on 
behalf of Athenas Kome; the other is P.Fay. 287 descr., published here as 
text 2. That text is interestingly enough issued to Pabetheus son of Heron, 
grandson of Pabetheus, his mother being Thentouapis, in all probability 
a brother of our Orseus; see the introduction to text 2 and the commen- 
tary to IL. 6-7 there. The certificate here is unsigned, which in itself is not 
extraordinary, since the overwhelming majority of such certificates are 
not signed. 


"Erovs a Adtokpütopos Kaíoapog 
Máópkovo AdpnAtov Avtavetvov 
LePaotod xai AdbtoKpatopos 
Kaícapoc Aovktou Adpnaiov 

5 Ovnpov LePaotov. eipy(aotar) ón£p 


41 For more details see the general introduction. 
42 See the general introduction for more details on this. 
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YO(UATIKOV) TOD abtou à (Etovs) (m. 2) Meoopr] 
t Éogi0 ëv t<> óp(ewfi) 'E&a0(0po) 
Oza(6gXoetac). AOnvac `Op[o] güç 
"Hpovoc tod Hafe0£o(c) ` 

10 (untpòc) OevtovamEtoc. 


5 sipy pap. 6 yo pap. 8 Osa pap. 
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“The Ist year of Emperor Caesar Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Augustus 
and Imperator Caesar Lucius Aurelius Verus Augustus. Has performed 
work on the dikes for the same first year, (m. 2) from the 10th to the 
14th of Mesore, in the desert canal of the six-gate sluice of Theadelpheia, 
on behalf of Athenas Kome: Orseus, son of Heron, grandson of Pabetheus, 
his mother being Thentouapis.” 


7 &vcdp óp(sivi)) &500(0po): After the letter tau there is a small loop 
that may be the letter omicron. These two letters are similar to the first two 
letters of tov in line 9. The reading is problematic, but one could recognize 
£v here, followed by to, the beginning of the canal name; the letter eta 
was omitted by the scribe, and the letter omicron is the beginning of 
the adjective ôpeivi. For the formula ëv th ôpeivi + the canal name, 
cf. P.Kron. 56 (120 CE); 68 (150 CB); 69 (153 CE); SB 22.15864 (168 CE). 
At the end of this line there are the two letters a0, which we may complete as 
"E&a0(0po); for the reading cf. SB 6.9231 (106 CE) Inv. 2912; Inv. 5307. 


Se ds 


5 


SB 6.9231 Inv. 2912 Inv. 5307 Text 3 


8-9 "Op[o]goc "Hpovoc tod IIape0&o(c): The omicron is very clear, 
and then we see the rounded small loop of rho, followed by the rest of 
the name, ending in svc, after the lacuna; these three letters are written 
very cursively. The name of the worker and his father's name are popu- 
lar in Euhemereia in the second century CE. Cf. P.Fay. 287 descr., pub- 
lished here as text 2 (Euhemereia, February 27-March 3, 153 CE) is issued 
to Pabetheus son of Heron, grandson of Pabetheus, his mother being Then- 
touapis. This is probably the brother of our Orseus; see text 2.6. 


10 pntpùs WevtovameEtoc: the scribe wrote only a symbol for the 
word unc póc. For parallels cf. BGU 3.877 (159 CE) and P.Cair.Preis. 26 
(148 CE). For the mother's name see 2.6-7n. 


t p = TL eo 
— + 9 7 4 = d nB a 
EM -— , m 
BGU 3.877 P.Cair.Preis. 26 Text 3 


8 For a list of penthemeros certificates attesting "E&a00po see O.M. Pearl, ““EEGOvpoc: 
Irrigation Works and Canals in the Arsinoite Nome," Aegyptus 31 (1951) 223-230, and see also 
F.W. Jenkins, “A Penthemeros Certificate from the Berkeley Collection," ZPE 41 (1981) 262. 
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4. Penthemeros Certificate on Behalf of Psenyris (?) 


P.Cair.Cat.10838 H x W = 4.2 x 6.5 cm Euhemereia 
= P.Fay. 289 descr. May 24-27, 192 CE 


The fragment is described in P.Fay., p. 308 as “ Certificate for five 
days’ work at the embankments £v] yó(patı ?) Apv( ). Dated in the thirty- 
second year of L. Aurelius Commodus Caesar the lord (A.D. 192). 
Incomplete, the ends of lines being lost. 6 lines. 4.2 x 6.5 cm.” A shorter 
version of this descriptum is to be found at P.Cair.Cat. 10838, p. 106. The 
text is written in a small, cramped, and moderately cursive hand in bold 
ink except the last three lines. The right margin ranges between 0.7 cm 
and 1.5 cm, the lower margin is 0.5 cm, and there are no margins on the 
left and at the top. The text runs parallel to the fibers. As is usually the case, 
three hands were employed to draft the text. The first is a bureaucratic 
cursive, and slightly crabbed, the second is rather sprawling, and the third 
writes very large and clear semi-uncials. 

The text is a certificate of work done at the embankments from the 
28th of Pachon to the 2nd of Payni. This is the first time we have a pen- 
themeros certificate from Psenyris on the Psyon canal.“ It is broken at the 
bottom, so we cannot know for sure if it is signed or unsigned. If it was 
left unsigned, this would not have been a surprise as most certificates were 
not signed.* 


"Exov[c] AB Aovki[o]v [Aid iov] 
Adpnaiov Ko<p>p0d[ov Koícapoc] 
TOD Kvpi[o]v. £tpy(aoto1) [brép yoluatıkõv) tod a(dtod) AB (Etovc)] 
(m. 2) IIayóXv) kn £o(c) IIao[(v) B èv] 
5 yóluatı) dpv(uobd) Voov Pev[6]p- 
eas (m. 3) Na[.... JS "Hpovolc] 


3 etpy pap. 5 xo, pv pap. 


44 The text does not come from Soknopaiou Nesos, as has been previously supposed: 
see BL 5.29. 
45 See the general introduction for details on this feature. 
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“The 32nd year of Lucius Aelius Aurelius Commodus Caesar the lord. 
Has performed work on the dikes for the 32nd year, (m. 2) from the 28th 
of Pachon to the 2nd of Payni, at the dike of the Psyon marsh, on behalf 
of Psenyris: (m. 3) Nei... son of Heron.” 


1-3 &tov[c] AB Aoukí[o]o [Aikiov AbpnAioo Ko<u>n6ô[ov Koí- 
oa poc: The 32nd year of Lucius Commodus corresponds to 192 CE. The 
imperial names are cursive, faded, and damaged.*° 


3 eipy(aotar) [6(r&p) yo(patuóv) tod a(dtobd) AB (ëçrooc)]: The 
first four letters sïpy are clear to read, and the verb abbreviated as usual; 
the lacuna at the end of this line would have contained the formula (rèp) 
YO(UATIK@V) Tod a(dtod) AB (£xouc) as usual in such receipts." 


4 Taya(v) kn Éoc Ha[dvi B : The period covered here is five days, 
as expected, from 28th of Pachon until the 2nd of Payni.** 


5  xo(partt) Spv(uod): This reading is recorded in BL 5.29. Only the 
letters chi and omega are visible, and then the word is abbreviated, as 
usual in such certificates. Cf., e.g., P.Aberd. 36a (140 CE), P.Lond. 3.841b 
(160 CE), P.Sijp. 42e (176 CE). 


— Wóov^: The first two letters (psi and upsilon) are written clearly, 
then the omega and nu are written very cursively. The canal of Psenyris 
village is mentioned only one other time in the penthemeros certificates; 
cf. P.Sijp. 42e (Arsinoite nome, 176 CE). 


5-6 ‘Psy[b]pews 0: The letter psi is written very clearly, then traces 
of the letters epsilon and nu, followed by a trace of a vertical line, which 
should be rho. The rest of the village name is written at the beginning of 
1. 6. For Psenyris (“the lake of Horus") cf. BGU 2.538 (100 CE), BGU 12.1624 
(201-300 CE), BGU 13.2281 (188-9 CE), Chr.Wilck. 279 (263 CE), and 
C.Pap.Gr 2.1. 28 (126 CE). Psenyris (Avo and Kóxo) was in the meris of 


46 For the imperial titles see P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales dans les papyrus, les 
ostraca et les inscriptions d'Égypte (30 a.C. — 264 p.C.) (Bruxelles 1964) 90. 

47 Cf., e.g., P.Fouad 63 (192 CE); see R. Coles, “P. Fouad 63 Revised," ZPE 9 (1972) 
237-239, and the general introduction above. 

48 BL 5.29 records reading the days as from the 3rd to the 7th of Phamenoth, with 
which I cannot agree. 

^ See Dizionario 5, p. 171; Suppl. 1, p. 250; Suppl. 2, p. 246; Suppl. 3, p. 165; Suppl. 4, 
p. 144; Suppl. 5, p. 112; Wessely, Topographie (1904) 160. — On the relation of canal and 
village in the receipts see Pearl (n. 43). 

50 See P.Tebt. 2, pp. 410-412. 
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Herakleides of the Arsinoite nome; cf. Dizionario 5, pp. 155-156 (1); p. 156; 
pp. 156-157; Suppl. 1, p. 250 (1); Suppl. 2, p. 243 (1); Suppl. 3, p. 164 (1); 
p. 164; Suppl. 4, p. 143 (1); Suppl. 5, p. 111 (1); p. 111; Timm, pp. 2034- 
2035; Wessely, Topographie (1904) 163-165; P.Tebt. 2, pp. 410-411. 


5. Penthemeros Certificate on Behalf of Euhemereia 


P.Cair.Cat. 10839 H x W = 5.5 x 5.5 cm Euhemereia 
= P.Fay. 290 descr. May 10-14, 195 CE 


This brown papyrus fragment was described in P.Fay., p. 308 as fol- 
lows “Certificate for five days’ work at the embankments £v t( ) rpot( ) 
XóXoc Eón(peptac) by Sisois. Dated in the third year of L. Septimius 
Severus Pertinax Aug. (A.D. 195). Nearly complete. 6 lines. 5.5 x 5.5 cm.” 
A shorter version of this descriptum is found at P.Cair.Cat. 10839, 
p. 106.5! The text, which consists of six lines of writing, is a penthemeros 


5! See also BL 5.29 and BL 6.37 
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certificate issued to someone whose name ends in -sisois (cf. the com- 
mentary to 1. 5). The left margin is the only margin that is preserved 
completely, while the three others are either broken (the top and the 
bottom) or cut out (the bottom one). The left margin measures, in its 
widest area (at 1. 5), 1.0 cm. The writing runs parallel to the fibers on the 
front, while the back bears no writing. The fragment suffers from three 
vertical cracks probably caused by folding in antiquity and refolding 
during the conservation process in modern times, which has been done 
in an unsatisfactory manner. To hold the fragments together the conser- 
vator used gummed stamp papers, which are clearly visible on the back 
of the fragment. 

As in most certificates of this kind, it seems that there are two hands 
at work in this document. The first hand wrote the dating formula, which 
has been written so rapidly in the usual Verschleifung that its transcription 
is not very precise when it comes to details. The second hand, perhaps that 
of the surveyor of the work, wrote the date, the place where the work has 
been done, the name of the village on behalf of which the work has been 
done, and the name of the worker (cf. the quite identical sigmas at the 
end of Il. 4 and 5). The present certificate has the eight usual items of a 
penthemeros certificate issued after 114/115 (see the general introduction 
supra) except the kataonopeds’ signature which was either lacking as 
in many unsigned penthemeros certificates, or written in the lost part at 
the end of this fragment; cf. the general introduction about the unsigned 
penthemeros certificates. 


"Exouç y Aov(kiov) Zentuiov 
Leovrpov Ileprivaxos LeBaotod. 
eipy(aotat) Or(ë p) ye(pacucov) (m.2) Iéy(ov) te Eas 10 
£v 1(T) TPOT(N) XGAtKoG 
5 Edn(uepetags) . [1-2] . otoótg 
Zooi[po]v. 


1 y pap. 3 sıpy, vm, yo, nay pap. 4 evt, pot pap. 5 evn] pap. 


“The 3rd year of Lucius Septimius Severus Pertinax Augustus. Has per- 
formed work on the dikes, (m. 2) from the 15th to 19th of Pachon in the 
navigable canal Chalix, on behalf of Euhemereia: ...sisois son of Zosimos.” 


1 Aov(kiov): After the lacuna there is a faint trace which I take to 
be what is left from the abbreviation's or the extension's stroke. 
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3 [éy(@v) g £og 10: In BL 5.29 the month and the days were read 
(reportedly checked on the original) as Tl&y(@v) 1 £o 16, but this is not 
what I saw on the original and on the image. 


4 npot(f) (L. mAwt(H)) XóX1xog: This phenomenon of the inter- 
change of liquids (A, p) is found frequently in the Fayum, not only in the 
vicinity of another liquid, where assimilation (as in our document), dis- 
similation, or transposition is possible, but just as often in the absence of 
another liquid. Cf. rpñpos for rnAñpoc in P. Mich. 5.274-275.8-9 (Teb- 
tynis, 46/47 or 47/48 CE) and npnpoooas for mAnpovoas in CPR 1.11.34 
(Ptolemais Euergetis, October 9, 108 CE).? The name of the canal here 
is problematic. The description in P.Fay., p. 308 prints X&A1Koc without 


5 See F.T. Gignac, A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and Byzantine 
Periods 1 (Milano 1976) 103. 
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dots, but the only clearly readable letters are ucoc at line end. XGA is not 
impossible; only the upper right part of the chi is legible, the alpha is 
different from the one in the line immediately above it, while the /ambda 
is not perfect. P.J. Sijpesteijn suggested that we should add d1Mpvy1 after 
TÀ (ñ), i.e. Ev T(h) thot SiOpvy1) XGArKoc.>? XGArKoc is the gene- 
tive of the 3rd declension common noun yé@A1g, which means Kalk or 
small stone or pebble.*4 A navigable canal of this name is not otherwise 
attested, but limestone rubble was observed on both banks of Canal I, 
as well as other canals, on the site of Philoteris. This canal, i.e. Canal I, 
judging from the remains, is the longest and the widest among the pre- 
served water suppliers at this site. The canal widens considerably in places: 
where both banks are preserved the distance between their tops reaches 
12 meters, according to C.E. Rómer.?? Whether this or another canal now 
hidden under cultivated land was the main supplier of water to Theadel- 
pheia, Euhemereia, and Dionysias remains an open question.?6 What is 
certain is that the main supplier most probably would have been naviga- 
ble, tAwtH. The reference here might be to this canal. 


5 .[1-2]. 0109016: In the description quoted above, Grenfell and Hunt 
read the name of the worker as X1o61ç, but it can be noticed, even from 
the image, that there are traces of a letter before the lacuna as well as a 
spot of ink immediately after the lacuna. Therefore, the name of the worker 
is not Z10616 but a name that ends in -otoóic. The size of the lacuna and 
the remaining traces of the letters do not allow us to determine which 
one of these names would have stood there: Apouoóuç (the only attesta- 
tion of this name is in col. 1.4 and col. 2.2 of BGU 16.2590 = SB 16.12312, 
Korphotoi, Heracleopolite nome, August 1, 25 BCE); II[a]totootg (a rare 
name also, only attested in SB 6.9022, provenance unknown, third cen- 
tury CE); Tacioóic; X[e]voioótc; or II[a]votoóic.?" 


6 Zoóoi[pgo]o: The last letter of the worker's patronymic is written 
over the end of the iota descending from the line above. 


53 


cf. Sijpesteijn (n. 6) 67. The suggestion was reported in BL 5.29. 

* WB and LSJ respectively. 

5 See C.E. Römer, in collaboration with D.M. Bailey, P. Brosch, C. Kirby, S. el- 
Muhammad, and D. Obbink, “Philoteris in the Themistou Meris: Report on the Archaeo- 
logical Survey Carried out as Part of the Fayum Survey Project," ZPE 147 (2004) 293. 

56 See Römer (n. 55) 295. 

5 Cf. Preisigke, NB and Foraboschi, Onomasticon. 


MORE PENTHEMEROS CERTIFICATES FROM KARANIS 


W. Graham Claytor Hunter College, CUNY 


Abstract. — Editions of six penthemeros certificates issued to men from 
the village of Karanis. They include the oldest record of the dike corvée 
from the village and an early attestation of the emperor Pescennius Niger. 
Appendices include a list of certificates from Karanis and formal observa- 
tions on the corpus of later certificates. 


These six certificates were issued to men from the village of Karanis, 
attesting to their performance of the annual dike corvée.! They were found 
clandestinely and sold through the antiquities market to Columbia, Michi- 
gan, and Yale between the early 1920s and 1935. Of particular interest are 
1-2, a double receipt issued to a pair of brothers that is the oldest record 
of the penthemeros from Karanis, and 6, which provides the third earliest 
secure date for Pescennius Niger’s recognition in Egypt and has allowed 
for some observations on the formal features of later penthemeros certifi- 
cates (see Appendix 2). Following the editions is a list of all penthemeros 
certificates from Karanis known to me (Appendix 1). 


' The key study remains P.J. Sijpesteijn, Penthemeros-Certificates in Greco-Roman 
Egypt (Leiden 1964). See also O.M. Pearl, '"ESó0vpoc: Irrigation Works and Canals in the 
Arsinoite Nome,” Aegyptus 31 (1951) 223-230; D. Bonneau, Le régime administratif de l’eau 
du Nil dans | "Égypte grecque, romaine et byzantine (Leiden 1993) 152-153 and 166-168; 
T. Kruse, Der kónigliche Schreiber und die Gauverwaltung. Untersuchungen zur Verwaltungs- 
geschichte Agyptens in der Zeit von Augustus bis Philippus Arabs (20 v. Chr. - 245 n. Chr.) 
(München and Leipzig 2002) 306-319. A helpful discussion of the procedures behind first 
and early second penthemeros certificates can be found in P. Heilporn and A. Martin's 
introduction to P.Pintaudi 25-26. The most recently published certificates from Karanis are 
W.G. Claytor, * Penthemeros Certificates from the Granary C123, Karanis," BASP 50 (2013) 
49-75. See the list in Appendix 1. 
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1-2 


P.Col. inv. 133? 7.5 x 17.5 cm Karanis 
Acquired in 1924? 54/55 CE 


The original dimensions of the sheet appear to be complete, although 
it is torn at the right with a slight loss of text. The back is blank. The sheet 
no doubt comes from a roll on which many receipts were written, cut out, 
and handed over to individual workers. Since the recipients in this case 
were members of the same family (see notes to Il. 5 and 13), their two 
receipts were not cut into individual documents as usual.^ The receipts are 
essentially identical, with the obvious exception of the workers' names. 
In the second receipt, however, the main scribe made a mistake in writing 
the dike's name, which he corrected by crossing out his error and writing 
the correct name above the line. The hand of this main scribe is a heavily 
ligatured cursive dominated by Verschleifung, with downward slanting 
lines, while the second scribe, who filled in the particulars, has a clear and 
proficient hand. The three officials who signed both documents write with 
surprisingly awkward and ill-formed capitals. 


Col. 1 
Étouc npótou Népovoc KAavdtov 
Katoapos Xepaocoo l'epuavikoo 
AbvdtoKpatopos npy(àoato) èv 1(T])) (2nd hand) nXof| ówo(poy1) 
4 (1sthand) é¢’ fi(népac) e ón(£p) yopuat(ucov) To(d) a(6100) (Etovs) 
(2nd hand) Kapavíó(oc) 


5 Aipvaiog Awvaiov. 

6 (3rd hand) Aioc ceon(pet@pat). 

7 (4th hand) Aidvpo(c) yp(appateds) Bo(oUAKob) yp(appatéec) 
GEON(LLET@pLAL). 

8 (5th hand) IToppíov o£on(pustopat). 


? This papyrus was previously assigned to Uri Yiftach-Firanko, whom I thank for 
allowing me to include this text here. A digital image can be consulted here: http: //papyri. 
info/apis/columbia.apis.p814 (accessed 30 Jan., 2017). 

? The Columbia APIS records states: “Purchased by Columbia University from 
M. Nahman through H.I. Bell, in 1924; no. IIL.101 in Bell’s inventory.” 

^ Another example is $B 20.14968 (Philadelpheia, 68 CE), issued to a father and son. 
Other double receipts, however, such as SB 14.11892 (Karanis, 91/92 CE; nos. 5-6 in 
Appendix 1 below), were issued to men whose family connection (if any) is not obvious: 
see P.J. Sijpesteijn, “First-Century Penthemeros Certificates Again," CdE 53 (1978) 133- 
141 at 139, n. 3. There are also examples of matching certificates that were issued indi- 
vidually to family members on separate sheets, even though they eventually ended up in 
the same archive: see Appendix 1, nos. 14 and 15. 
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Col. 2 
(1st hand) €tovcg tp@tov Népovos KAavdifov] 
Kaícapoc LeBaotod Teppavucod 
Avtokpatopos npy(aoato) ëv 1(H) (2nd hand) [[ . . . ]] \wA@[tH/ 
d1a(pvyt)] 
12 (Ist hand) é@’ fi(népac) e ón(&p) xHuaT(uKEV) vo(0) a(dtod) (Etovs) 
(2nd hand) Kop[o]v[tóoc] 


13 Auvûs ve(@tepoc) Aitvatov. 

14 (3rd hand) Atoc ceon(peimpat). 

15 (4th hand) Aisvpo(c) yp(appatedc) Bo(oUAkot) yp(appatéac) 
cg£on(usgtopat). 

16 (Sth hand) ITIoppíov o£on(uetopauU. 


1 stove: vo corr. 3,11 np’ ev pap., ài? pap. 4, 12 s@nsv\ 4 yopat T-L kapav pap. 
6,14 ceo" pap. 7,15 dive? ypBayp ceo" pap. 12 yopa" T-L xap[o]v[ pap. 13 v* pap. 


* (Col. 1) In the first year of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus German- 
icus Imperator. He worked on the shipping canal for the requisite five 
days of dike work for the same year, (2nd hand) on behalf of Karanis: 
Limnaios, son of Limnaios. 

(3rd hand) I, Dios, have signed. 

(4th hand) I, Didymos, secretary of the royal scribe, have signed. 

(5th hand) I, Pyrrion, have signed. 


(Col. 2, 1st hand) In the first year of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus Imperator. He worked on the shipping canal for the requisite 
five days of dike work for the same year, (2nd hand) on behalf of Karanis: 
Limnas the younger, son of Limnaios. 
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(3rd hand) I, Dios, have signed. 
(4th hand) I, Didymos, secretary of the royal scribe, have signed. 
(5th hand) I, Pyrrion, have signed.” 


3, 11 py(Goato): The initial eta is written differently in the two 
examples. In the first, it is y-shaped and ligatured to the following rho, 
while in the second example it stands alone and takes on more of an 
h-shape. The aorist 71 pyéoato is the usual form of the verb in the first few 
decades of penthemeros certificates before the perfect sïpyaota estab- 
lishes itself (first example: PSI 1.51, 63/64 CE). 


— &vzi(m nori] óub(poyuU: For a list of attestations, see P.Bagnall 30.5n. 
This is the first receipt to link Karanis villagers to this canal. 


4,12 to(d) a(drod) (£vovo): Only the beginning tau and the L-shaped 
étoc sign are distinguishable, with one or two undulations in between, 
so any transcription is debatable. One could also read to(b) a (tovo), 
“for the Ist year," or even tod adtov a (Etovc), “for the same Ist year," 
assuming much Verschleifung. For the bare phrase tod adtod étovg in 
early certificates without recapitulation of the exact year, cf. P.Bon. 31 
(Tebtynis, 44-45 CE), P.Lond. 2.139b (p. 103; Soknopaiou Nesos, 51 CE), 
and PSI 15.1520 (Tebtynis, 53-54 CE). 


5 Autvaioc Autvatov: The first three letters of the patronymic are writ- 
ten closely together, and the lambda has a long tail through which the fol- 
lowing iota and mu were written, giving the superficial appearance of A0a-. 
The name Limnaios, son of Limnaios, is found in two first century Oslo 
papyri from Karanis acquired by the Anglo-American consortium in the 
previous year. P.Oslo 2.33 recto (6 Oct., 29 CE) contains a sublease of land 
made by Limnaios, son of Limnaios, who is a tenant of the estate of the 
Marcus Aponius (?) Satornilus (for discussion of the owner's gentilicum, 
see F. Mitthof, Korr.Tyche 435). At the bottom of this papyrus is a dating 
formula from five years later, which is picked up on the back of the papyrus 
in an incomplete draft of a loan made on 12 Oct., 34 CE (verso, ll. 2-7). 
Below this is a draft opening of a letter, Autvoioc Auwvaiov (l. Aipvaia) 
TO napi nàsiota yaipsty (IL 8-9), followed by another incomplete draft 
of a contract. The other text, P.Oslo 2.21 (29 Sept., 71 CE), is a petition to 
a centurion from a Limnaios, son of Limnaios, described as the steward 
(énitponoc) of the secretary of the imperial estate of Doryphoros. It seems 
likely that our Limnaios and “Limnas the younger” (see 1. 13n.) are related 
to the homonyms in the Oslo texts, although it difficult to decide who 
is who. Limnaios, an epithet of Dionysus (Phanodemos F12), is a good 
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Macedonian name? found with some frequency in Egypt from the Ptolemaic 
to Roman period, dying out in the third or fourth century.f The name was 
popular in Roman Karanis (10 individuals are indexed in the Karanis Tax 
Rolls: P.Mich. 4.2), which perhaps reflects a thread of cultural continuity 
from the village's Macedonian settlement in the third century BCE (the 
name was already popular in nearby Philadelpheia at the beginning of Ptole- 
maic rule; cf. W. Clarysse, Korr.Tyche 823 on the survival of the name 
Stratippos in Roman Philadelpheia). The name Limnaios may also have had 
special significance for inhabitants of the Fayum, as an anonymous reader 
reminds me, since the region was called fj Aipvn (translating Egyptian 
P3-ym, "the lake," TM Geo 1255) by Herodotus and the early Ptolemaic 
settlers before being officially renamed the Arsinoite nome after Arsinoe II. 


6-8,14-16 Multiple signers are found in penthemeros certificates before 
the reforms under Trajan. See most recently P.Pintaudi 25-26, pp. 125- 
126 with further references. Of these three officials, only Didymos may 
be otherwise unattested (see ll. 7, 15nn.). 


6,14  Aioc oezon(uetopa): Both examples of this signature are writ- 
ten in a much lighter ink than the surrounding text. The letter forms are 
extremely crude. In comparing the two, delta seems preferable for the first 
letter, although the second example is flattened in a way that looks more 
like alpha. The first example is written over a previous attempt, which 
might be a delta turned on its side. There follows a vertical with a ligature 
into a rounded letter (again more flattened in the second example), which 
can be read as 10. The final letter before oeon(peiopo) is apparently 
sigma, written in the first example almost like a modern printed o. By 
comparison with coezon(ustopat), it seems that after the first downward, 
curving stroke of sigma the writer kept his pen on the papyrus instead of 
lifting it to proceed to the second, horizontal stroke. 


7,15 Aiÿvpo(s) yp(appateds) Ba(oukkod) yp(appatémc) oon(peto- 
uar): The third letter of the name in both examples has the appearance 
of epsilon at first glance but is better read as a delta with a curved final 
stroke. The dotted mu in the first example looks more like a lambda-iota 
ligature (less so in the second example) but can be seen as flattened in 


> 


? M. Katzopoulos, “‘L’histoire par les noms’ in Macedonia,” in S. Hornblower and 
E. Matthews (eds.), Greek Personal Names: Their Value as Evidence (Oxford 2000) 
99-117 at 102 and 113. 

6 TM Nam 3873. The last precisely dated occurrence is P.Oslo 2.25 (Karanis, 217), but 
cf. O.Mich. 1.482 (Karanis, 301; the name is difficult to verify on the photo) and O.Stras. 1.464 
(IV-V CE). That the name does not occur in the fourth century archives from Karanis is an 
indication of its diminished popularity. 
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a way that somewhat resembles mu in the early Ptolemaic period. This 
transcription is certainly generous to the scribe, as a reader points out; 
the scrawl that follows, even if it can be deciphered, makes it clear the he 
had little control of the pen. Before oson(ueiœuo), a final yp is relatively 
clear, particularly in the second example, and yp can likewise be made out 
before the name. We are clearly dealing with a title, and two parallels 
suggest reading yp(appiaceoc) Baloo) yp(appaté@c): P.Gen. 2.92 
(Soknopaiou Nesos, 51/52 CE) and SB 6.9560 (Theadelpheia, 52/53 CE); 
for the heavily abbreviated BaotAtcod ypauuatéoc, cf. the contempo- 
rary title àvtvypaosebc youátov paocuakob ypauuatéos as written in 
PSI 15.1520.8 (53/54 CE), P.Mich. 12.654.9, and 655.7 (both 57/58 CE. 
One of the parallels for the title yp(appatebds) Ba(otAtKkod) yp(appatéws), 
SB 6.9560, is also signed by a Didymos for work on the moti] óiopuë 
just two years earlier; though far more competent than the present exam- 
ple, the hand has a similar ductus. If both were somehow written by the 
same scribe, his handwriting deteriorated terribly in the intervening two 
years. On the role of the royal scribe's secretary and other officials in early 
penthemeros certificates, see Kruse (n .1) 306-309; on the ypappateds 
BaotAtkod ypappatéw@s more generally, ibid., 774-775. 


13 Autvas ve(@tepoc) Auvaiov: Limnas the younger is presuma- 
bly the younger brother of the worker in the previous receipt, differenti- 
ated both through the hypocoristic form of his name and vemtepoc. This 
hypocoristic of Atuvotoç is an addendum onomasticis. Cf. P.Ryl. 4.601 
(Karanis, 26 BCE), a contract in which Auvaioc IItoAgpaítov (1. 4) is 
called Atuviov TtoAgpaiov in the subscription (1. 19). 


3 


P.CtYBR inv. 9697 8.5 x 9.5 cm Karanis 
Acquired in 19318 93/94 CE 


The original dimensions are complete, but the papyrus is broken at the 
left and bottom. It was folded eight times vertically and once horizontally. 
The back is blank. 


7 Digital images can be consulted here: http://findit.library.yale.edu/catalog/dig- 
coll:2758010 (accessed 30 Jan., 2017). 

* “Purchased by Michael Ivanovich Rostovtzeff and Charles Bradford Welles in Egypt, 
1931 before 10 February ... from an unspecified dealer in the Faiyum" (online catalogue of 
the Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library: http://beinecke.library.yale.edu/research/ 
library-catalogs-databases/guide-yale-papyrus-collection#Acquisition, accessed 30 Jan., 2017). 
This acquisition includes P.CtYBR inv. 914-919, 921-929, 931, 933-950, 953-957, 959-962, 
and 964-971. 
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[Ëtovc] tpgtoKadekatov AdtoKpatoposg Kaícapoc Aopitievod 
LePaotov 
g Or(ëp) 
[xeo(uoruk@v)] Tov adtOD tpeiokaiógKkátou (~tovc) (2nd hand) 
Kapavido(s) 
Xlotlpluxo() Apv@tov to(b) 'Hpóóou p(t pds) 
5 Ozvnpak(X.etac) 
(3rd hand) [ ].. oç ceon(ugtopa)U. 
(4th hand) Appo(ô ) ogon(petopat). 
8 (5th hand) [ ] . toy ceon(pEet@pat) LotH(pryov). 
(6th hand) [ó dsiva] ceon(peiopat). 


8 oso", oot pap. 


2 pyar”, à pap. 3 Kapavi8o pap.: p corr. 4 1°, —) pap. 5 Oevnpa* pap. 
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“In the thirteenth [year] of Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus 
Germanicus. He has worked on the canal of Argaitis for the requisite five 
days of [dike work] for the same thirteenth year, (2nd hand) on behalf of 
Karanis: Soterichos, son of Haryotes, grandson of Herodes, whose mother 
is Thenherakleia. 

(3rd hand) [L - - -]os, have signed. 

(4th hand) I, Aphrod( ), have signed. 

(5th hand) [I, - - -]ion, have signed in respect to Soterichos. 

(6th hand) [I, - - - ], have signed.” 


2 Apyaitido(c): Again at 5.5. On this canal, see O.M. Pearl, “Apyaitic 
and Mojptc,” Aegyptus 34 (1954) 27-34 and TM Geo 297. 


5 Oevnpax(keias): This is the first occurrence of this rare name in 
connection with Karanis; most attestations stem from Tebtynis (TM 
Nam 12033). 


6-9 On multiple signers in early penthemeros certificates see above 1- 
2.6-8n. 


7 Agpo(s ) osom(usíouou: Perhaps the same official as in P.Pin- 
taudi 25 and 26 (Narmouthis, 98/99 CE); further contemporary attestations 
of an official of this name can be found at P.Pintaudi 25-26, p. 127. 


8 Possibly [O] piov, also found signing P.Pintaudi 26. 


4 


P.Mich. inv. 6819a 4 x 6.5 cm Karanis 
Acquired in 1935? 94/95 CE 


The papyrus is torn along a fold line on the left with loss of about a 
third of the text; missing also is the area below the receipt where we 
would expect signatures. Abrasion affects the ends of lines. Hand changes, 
if any, are difficult to detect. The back is blank. 


? From a box of “miscellaneous small fragments" belonging to the group P.Mich. 
inv. 6808-6827, which was acquired through Enoch Peterson and reached the university 
on December 14, 1935. Many documents from this group are connected with Karanis. 
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[LeBaotod Teppavucod eip(yaotat)] év th Erayaðiavi óio(puyu 
Ep’ fip(épac) e Or(¿p) 
[yo(Watikav) to(d) adto(0) «£o ]oapeokoióekürov (£rovc) Kapayi[dols 
4 [ ô deiva ]..oo0[.( ) to(d)] Mbo8ov un(zpoc) .[.].[ ] 


2 àv eonpev) pap. 4 -) pap. 


“ [In the fourteenth year] of Imperator Caesar Domitianus [Augustus 
Germanicus. He has worked] on the Epagathian canal for the requisite 
five days of [dike work for the same] fourteenth year, on behalf of Kara- 
nis: [NN,] son of NN, grandson of Mysthes, whose mother is NN ..." 


2  ‘Exaya@iavi 61@(pvyt): Only two other texts in Appendix 1 below 
(nos. 24 and 34) pertain to this canal, but it figures heavily in the ledger 
fragments cited in the introduction to Appendix 1, as well as in certifi- 
cates from Soknopaiou Nesos. Pearl (n. 1) 227 places it between Karanis 
and Soknopaiou Nesos. On the formation of the adjective from the name 
Epagathos, see G.M. Parassoglou, Imperial Estates in Roman Egypt 
(Amsterdam 1978) 12-13. 


— èp’ fip(épac) g bx(ép): Written in a similar fashion to no. 3 in 
Appendix 1 below. 
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P.Mich. inv. 2409 8 x 4 cm Karanis 
Acquired in 1924 19 June, 140 CE 


The original height of the document is preserved, but it is broken 
along folds on the left and right. There is a small trace of ink at the top 
left corner of the fragment. The back has a few traces of stray ink and a 
patch of paler papyrus attached to it. With the exception of the worker’s 
identification, the lost portions of text can be supplemented without 
issue. 


[tous tpitjov AbtoKpatopos K[aicapos] 

[Titov Aidiov A]éptavot Avrovivov Le[Baotovd] 

[EdoeB]otc eipy(actat) brép you(atiKov) [£pyov] 
4 [tod adto]d y (étovc) IIaóvt xa [£oc Ke] 

[£v th] Apyaiti(60oc) dt@(pvyt) Kap(avidoc) 

[ô dsiva ].evve( ) to(d) Apray[a0ov] 

[umG(epoc) tñs dSeiva.] 

8 [Mlapiov ceon(ueiopa). 


3 eipyvrepxon pap. 5 opyaviówokap! pap. 6 ].evvë t pap. 8 oson pap. 


“(In the third year] of Imperator [Caesar Titus Aelius] Hadrianus 
Antoninus Augustus Pius. He has performed the requisite dike [work for 
the same] 3rd year from Pauni 21 [to 25 (= June 15-19) on the] canal of 
Argaitis, on behalf of Karanis: [ - - - ], son of ...enne( ), grandson of 
Harpagathes, [whose mother is - - -.] 

I, Marion, have signed." 


5 Apyaiti(doc): Cf. above 3.2. 


6 [...].evve(): An anonymous reader suggests ]Bevve( ), which 
looks preferable to Juevve. If so, the name [Gsa]Bévve(oc) is inevitable. 
Otherwise, one might think of [A |ugvvé(oc), not yet attested in relation 
to Karanis but common enough in the Fayum, or Mevvé(ov) from the 
rare name Mevwvéac. 


8 Marion also signs P.Got. 1 (Karanis, 140 CE), which was issued two 
weeks prior to the present receipt for work on the same Argaitis canal. 
The fragmentary SB 18.13976 (Tebtynis) is also signed by this official 
and can therefore be dated to ca. 140. 
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P.Mich. case 20, no. 115 4.1 x 7.7 cm Karanis 
Acquired in the early 1920s!° June 7, 193 CE 


The papyrus is well preserved, and the few breaks do not impede com- 
prehension of the text. It is written in one hand, although the year date 
at the beginning is much lighter; the scribe was likely running out of ink 


10 This document was found in a metal box (case 20) containing papyri that have not 
been catalogued, and no precise information on their acquisition has been found in the 
collection. The fragments are stored in papers dating to 1925, which is probably when a 
preliminary inventory was made and temporary numbers assigned. The present document 
was labeled “receipt, complete, datable” by J(ohn) G. W(inter) and given the number 115. 
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from writing a previous receipt and then redipped his pen after beginning 
this document. Unexpected spaces interrupt the words Katoapog (l. 1), 
LePaotod (1. 3), and Iotapac (1. 6). The back is blank. 

The text dates to the earliest period of Pescennius Niger’s recogni- 
tion in Egypt; assuming the receipt was written directly after comple- 
tion of the work on June 7, only P.Gron. 1 (BL 7.63; May 30, 193) and 
P.CtYBR inv. 1388 (ed. N. Gonis, APF 61 [2015] 331; June 5) are cer- 
tainly earlier.!! 

The worker’s short-form identification, here by name, patronymic, and 
metronymic (no papponymic), and the document’s lack of a signature are 
both features of later penthemeros certificates: see Appendix 2. 


ëtovs a/ AdtoKpatopo(c) Katoapog 
Tatov IIgokgvvtou Niyepoc 
*TIobotov LePaotod eipy(aotat) br(šp) yo(patikov) a (Ëtovs) 
Tlabtvi 0 &£o(c) vy èv tH IIo(pevuco) 
5 Tlota(um) Kapavíóog IItoAàg 
IIvegepa(toc) Ioiéópag 


3 sıpy v) y? pap. 4 &?, not pap. 5 nota pap. 6 nvgQep? pap. 


!! Cf. C.A. Nelson, “Pescennius Niger: A Third Year?" ZPE 47 (1982) 265-274 at 
267 for a list of attestations. BGU 15.2514 more likely dates to 175/176: BL 9.36. 
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“In the 1st year of Imperator Caesar Gaius Pescennius Niger Iustus 
Augustus. He has performed the requisite dike work for the 1st year from 
Pauni 9 to 13 (= June 3-7) on the Shepherd's canal, on behalf of Karanis: 
Ptolas, son of Pnepheros, (whose mother is) Isidora." 


4-5 Iowgeviko) | Hota(u®): The fourth published attestation of this 
canal, found elsewhere in P.Ryl. 2.81 (letter from an aiyiX0q0Xa8 to the 
strategos of the Themistos division, 107 CE), the penthemeros certificate 
SB 6.9437b (Karanis, 146 CE; no. 28 in Appendix 1), and BGU 2.621 
(sitologos receipt, ca. 175/176 CE). Placed near Karanis by the editors of 
P.Ryl. 2.81 (1-2 n.) on the basis of BGU 2.621, in which the sitologoi of 
Karanis provide grain to four waterguards of this canal, Pearl instead 
argued, "since the order proceeded from the strategos and the royal scribe, 
the contribution made by Karanis may easily be part of a general levy and 
other villages may also have contributed their quota” (O.M. Pearl, “Short 
Texts from Karanis," Aegyptus 33 [1953] 3-29 at 26). The unpublished 
P.Mich. inv. 6764 (183 or 215 CE) lists workers assigned to this canal 
from the village of Narmouthis in the Polemon meris. Given the associa- 
tion of the canal with all three merides of the Arsinoite nome, it is best to 
reserve judgment on its precise location. 


5-6 IIcoAGgl Hvepepo(roc) Totóópac: The end of II10AGc is so quickly 
written that the more usual IItoXA.àc cannot be ruled out. The worker is 
identified only by name, father's name, and mother's name, the last of which 
is not marked by the quick writing of um(vpóc) as —) (so too in nos. 36, 39, 
and 40 in Appendix 1). Since a number of later certificates appear to simply 
drop antp6s, it is not necessary to assume a mistake and print (um(1póo)). 


Appendix 1: Penthemeros Certificates on Papyrus from Karanis 


The certificates edited in Claytor (n. 1) will be republished in a future 
volume of Michigan papyri along with a few additions. Some new read- 
ings are reflected in the table below without further notice. Not included 
in the list below are P.Cair.Mich. 2.12e (= P.Mich. 6.380), P.Mich. 6.381, 
and SB 6.9496, which are not receipts but ledgers (or parts of a single 
ledger) of work done on the embankments (for which receipts obviously 
would have been issued: their information is collected at Sijpesteijn [n. 1] 
31 and P.Mich. 6.381, p. 55). Also excluded are the numerous third century 
ostrakon receipts, listed at Sijpesteijn (n. 1) 31-32. Only corrections not 
printed in the BL have been cited below. 
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Nos. 4, 9, 10, 14, 15, 19, 20, and 24 belong to the archive of the fam- 


ily of Satabous (TM Arch 407). The names of these workers are starred 
rather than provided with full filiation. 


Nos. 27-29 belong to the small archive of Pnepheros, son of Petheus 


(TM Arch 544) found in a box during the Michigan excavations. 


Nos. 31 and 38 belong to the archive of Sokrates the tax collector 
(TM Arch 109). 


No. Text Date (CE) Canal Worker Signature(s) 
1 1 54/55 shipping canal  Limnaios, s. Dios 
(TA@TN Limnaios Didymos 
OLOPUÉ) (secretary of 
the royal 
scribe) 
Pyrrion 
2 2 54/55 shipping canal Limnas the younger, Dios 
(TA@TN s. Limnaios Didymos 
pvt) (secretary of 
the royal 
scribe) 
Pyrrion 
3 Claytor (n. 1) 87/88 Pseinalitis (?) Herakles (or —as), Not signed 
text 1 s. Psenobastis, 
gs. Papos, 
m. Segathis 
4 Claytor (n. 1) 90/91 Argaitis (?) Pnepheros* Hephaist( ) 
text 2 E..ch(?) 
5 SB 14.11892, 91/9212 Psennophris Petheus the younger, Dionysios 
col. 1 s. Petheus, Hephaistion 
gs. Kollouthos (?), Sarapion 
m. Apollonarion 
6 SB 14.11892, 91/92 Psennophris Keras, Dionysios 
col. 2 s. Sambathion, Hephaistion 
gs. Pnepheros, Sarapion 
m. Tapynchis 
7 3 93/94 Argaitis (?) Soterichos, ...0S 
s. Haryotes, Aphrod( ) 
gs. Herodes, ...jon 
m. Thenherakleia NN 


12 P.Pintaudi 25-26, p. 127, n. 15 corrects the date from 90/91 in the ed. pr. 
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No. Text Date (CE) Canal Worker Signature(s) 
8 4 94/95 Epagathiane NN, s. NN, Lost 
gs. Mysthes, m. NN 
9 Claytor (n. 1) 96/97 Psennophris Satabous* Horion 
text 3 Ptolemaios 
Sarap( ) 
10 P.Mich. inv. 5774e 96/97 Psennophris (?) Pnepheros* Horion 
(forthcoming) Ptolemaios 
Sarap( ) 
11 SB 16.12299 101/102 Kaine Isis, d. Onnophris, Herakleides 
Hexathyros gd. Satabous, Mysthes 
m. Sopas E..ch(?)? 
12 SB 6.9231a 16 June, Kaine Ptollis, s. Pamenes,  Isidoros 
(inv. 5307) 106 Hexathyros gs. Tithoes, 
m. Tanephremmis 
13 P.Wisc. 2.79 27 June, Kaine Krates, s. Sokrates, Isidoros 
108 Hexathyros gs. Mysthes, 
m. Thaesis 
14 Claytor (n. 1) 18 June, Kaine Pnepheros* Herak( ) 
text 4 115 Hexathyros 
15 Claytor (n. 1) 18 June, Kaine Psenobastis* Herak( ) 
text 5 115 Hexathyros (brother of previous) 
16 SB 6.9231b 14 July, [---] [NN], s. Pakysis, [---] 
(inv. 2912) 115 Hexathyros gs. Petaus, 
m. Tkethis!* 
17 SB 8.9924a 19 Aug., Desert Canal of Anchorimphis, Kraton 
1155 Patsontis s. Iemouthes, 
gs. Petheus, 
m. Soeris 
18 P.Mich. inv. 58551 28 Oct.- [---] NN, s. NN, [---] 
(forthcoming) 26 Nov., gs. Pasoknopaios (?), 
120 (?) m. Tnepheros 
19 Claytor (n. 1) 7 Nov., Desert Canal of NN. s. Pnepheros, Sarap( ) 
text 6 128 Patsontis gs. Satabous (?), 


13 Claytor 2013 (n. 1) 58. 
14 The reading of the papponymic and metronymic are due to Paul Heilporn's correc- 
tions, recorded in Michigan APIS (see http://papyri.info/ddbdp/sb;6;9231). 


m. NN 
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No. Text Date (CE) Canal Worker Signature(s) 
20 Claytor (n. 1) 6 Sep., Desert Canal of Pnepheros* on Zoil( ) 
text 7 129 Patsontis behalf of Anchopis, 
s. Kames, gs. 
Pasoknopaios, m. 
Tnepheros 
21 Claytor (n. 1) ca. 129- Desert Canal of Kames, Zoil( ) 
text 8 131 [---] s. Pasoknopaios (?), 
gs. Satabous, 
m. Aphrod 
22 P.Sijp. 42a 19 Dec., Desert Canal of Petheus, Dios 
130 Patsontis s. Pasoknopaios, 
gs. Pasoknopaios, 
m. Tepheros 
23 Claytor (n. 1) 4 Apr., Desert Canal of Kames, Ptolemaios 
text 9 131 (?) [---] s. Pasoknopaios, 
gs. Satabous, 
m. Aphrod 
24 Claytor (n. 1) 19 Oct., Epagathiane Pnepheros* Deios aka 
text 10 131 Souch( ) 
25 P.Got. 1 4 June, Argaitis Ptolemaios, Marion 
140 s. Herakl[- - - ], 
gs. Petheus, 
m. Thermouth( ) 
26 5 19 June, Argaitis NN,s.[--]menn(), Marion 
140 gs. Harpagathes, 
m. NN 
27 SB 6.9437a 20 Dec., Desert Canal of Pnepheros, Keler 
144 Patsontis s. Petheus, 
gs. Petesouchos, 
m. Thaisas 
28 SB 6.9437b 26 July,  Poimenikos Pnepheros, Heron 
146 Potamos s. Petheus, 
gs. Petesouchos, 
m. Thaesis 
(= Thaisas of prev.) 
29 SB 6.9437c 146/147 Desert Canal of NN, s. Petheus, Epinikias 
Patsontis gs. Petesouchos, 


m. Thaisas 

(i.e. worker of 
nos. 27 and 28 or 
brother) 
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No. Text Date (CE) Canal Worker Signature(s) 
30 BGU 3.875 27July,  Boubastos Herodes, s. Petheus, Longinus 
146 gs. Herodes, 
m. Serap( ) 
31 SB 6.9263 7 June, Argaitis Sokrates s. Sarapion Ptolemaios 
152 on behalf of Sisois 
s. Maximus, 
m. Tapasion 
32 SB 16.12319 6 Aug., Souchianos Ptolemaios Serapion 
152 s. Phanomgeus katasporeus 
gs. Phanomgeus 
m. Tapheros 
33 PMich. inv. 6290 154/155 [---] NN NN (one 
(unpublished)! signature) 
34 P.Mich. 6.418 19 Nov.,  Epagathiane Syrion s. Isidoros Not signed 
157 gs. Pesouris 
m. Teraus 
35 P.Cair.Goodsp. 25 13 Sept, Desert Canal of Pnepheros s. Petheus Not signed 
161 Patsontis gs. Pnepheros 
m. Tapetheus 
36 BGU 3.722 24 Nov. Desert Canal of Ptolemaios, s. Marres Not signed 
161 Patsontis on behalf of Papeis, 
s. Phanomgeus, 
m. Thases 
37 P.Heid. 4.319 7 Aug., [---] Protarchos, Bottom not 
162 s. [Leonides], preserved 
gs. [Anchophis], 
m. Herais" 
38 PMich. 6.419 21 Aug. Desert Canal of Sokrates s. Sarapion, Not signed 
162 Patsontis receiver of 


Ptolemais (?)!8 


15 For the date and corrections to II. 4-6, see D. Hagedorn, “Bemerkungen zu Urkunden,” 
ZPE 183 (2012) 185-190 at 185-186. Cf. Claytor 2013 (n. 1) 62. 

16 This papyrus was excavated by the University of Michigan (locus 32-235*-RII) and 
is now in Cairo. A photo is kept in the University of Michigan Papyrology Collection. 

17 Only Protarchos and his mother’s name Herais are preserved on the papyrus; the 
editors (ll. 6-7n.) connect him to a figure well attested in the Karanis Tax Rolls; if so, we 
should also supply his grandfather's name in the lacuna in 1. 7, e.g.: [Ae@vido(v) to(d) 


AYXO(PERG)]. 


18 Yoxpá(tnc) | Lapanimv(oc) tod ékA(Muntopoc) IIrok(enôaiôos) Korr.Tyche 584 
(K. Geens and W. Clarysse): Xokpó(tno) | Lapaniwv(oc) to(b) PepA( ) IIzoÀ( ) ed. princ. 
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No. Text Date (CE) Canal Worker Signature(s) 
39 BGU 3.879 11 Aug,  Psennophris'? Ptolemaios Not signed 
164 s. Onnophris 
gs. Pakysis 
m. Tkateit 
40 BGU 15.2519 1 Nov. Desert Canal of Phanomgeus Heraklides 
164 (?) Patsontis s. Pasoknopaios 
gs. Phanomgeus 
m. Tasokis 
41 SB 22.15864 2 Sep., Desert Canal of Pef- -], s. Kastor, Not signed 
168 Patsontis (?) gs. NN, m. Ammo( ) 
42 6 7 June, Poimenikos Ptolas, s. Pnepheros, Not signed 
193 Potamos m. Isidora 
43 P.Mich. 6.420 14 Apr,  Pseinalitis (2)?  Ptol[- -], s. NN, Not signed 
206 m. (?) Sarap( ) 


Appendix 2: P.Louvre 1.31 and the Corpus of Later Penthemeros 
Certificates 


The penthemeros certificate printed as document 6 (Karanis, 193 CE) 
above does not bear an official's signature, a feature that has usually led 
editors to suspect that the document was never handed over to the worker?! 
When the corpus of certificates is analyzed diachronically, however, it 
can be seen that the Karanis receipt is in keeping with most penthemeros 
certificates after the 160s CE. Among the Karanis certificates collected in 
Appendix 1 above, nearly every document through 154/155 CE whose bot- 
tom portion is preserved bears at least one signature; thereafter, only one is 
signed (dated to 164) and eight are not. We find the same pattern in Teb- 
tynis: the latest signed certificates I have found date to 163 CE (SB 18.13989 


This would be an unusual reference in a penthemeros certificate, but it is palaeographically 
attractive (the omission of umrpóç would not be problematic, on the other hand: see above 
6.5-6n.). This papyrus and no. 32 were both found in house B17, the source of many 
papers belonging to the tax collector Sokrates: see now P.Cair.Mich. 2. 

19 Cf. Claytor 2013 (n. 1) 60. 

20 Based on autopsy of this papyrus, I would suggest reading Ve.) for VeivaAi- 
ti6oc), the same abbreviation found in P.Brookl. 11 (pl. VIII) and P.Alex. 17 (not seen). 
Cf. P.Brookl. 11.5 n. 

?! E.g. “The lack of a katasporeus’ signature may indicate that the receipt was never used” 
(T.M. Hickey, “A Penthémeros Certificate from the Reign of Caracalla [P.Lund inv. 12]," 
ZPE 178 [2011] 240-242 at 241). For other interpretations see P.Brookl., p. 20. 
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and PSI 15.1528),? whereas all 16 certificates after this date do not bear 
signatures. Looking at the whole corpus of penthemeros certificates, the 
latest that certainly bears a signature appears to be P.Grenf. 2.53d (Bak- 
chias, 167 CE). 

One major exception to this pattern would seem to be P.Louvre 1.31 
(Soknopaiou Nesos, 185), the longest roll of penthemeros certificates, 
which since the edition in Pap.Flor. 19? has been known for striking irreg- 
ularities that supposedly kept it from being cut up and distributed to the 
individual workers (hence its title “Fehlerhafte Penthemeros-Quittungen” 
in P.Louvre). One of these supposed errors was the anonymous writing of 
ogon(useiopa before the worker’s name. On inspection of the plate, how- 
ever, this short scrawl can instead be read as en and resolved as (nev- 
0) (uepov) or £ ñ(uépoc).2° Good parallels for the writing and position of 


22 Between 150-163 CE, we find three unsigned certificates (P.Mil.Vogl. 2.109 
[152], SB 10 10543 [159], and SB 10.10544 [164]) against eight signed certificates: 
P.Kron. 68 (150), P.Kron. 69 (153), SB 18.13987 (153), SB 18.13988 (157), P.Fouad 61 
(157), SB 10.10542 (158), and the two cited from the year 163. 

23 SB 10.10545 (166), SB 10.10546 (170), SB 10.10547 (171), SB 10.10548 (171), 
SB 18.13990 (178), SB 18.1399] (178), SB 18.13992 (178), SB 16.12390 (191), SB 12.11010 
(192; see below), P.Schoyen 2.28 (195), SB 8.9924d (195), SB 18.13993 (201), SB 10.10550 
(209), SB 10.10549 (211), P.Lund inv. 12 (212, Hickey [n. 21]), P.Tebt. 2.371 + 
SB 14.11485 (213), P.Fouad 62 (221; see J.D. Thomas, “The Date of P. Fouad 62," ZPE 151 
[2005] 144). In the reedition of P.Fouad 63 (2 SB 12 11010, 192 CE), the editor reads 
Iiov ogzo(nustopa) with much hesitation, noting that this reading leaves the worker 
identified by only one name (IIpwta( ) in the previous line) and that oeo(npEei@pat) is 
difficult to see. Given the pattern of late certificates not bearing signatures, I would seek 
a patronymic here instead. The fourth letter looks more like an efa than a nu, but I do not 
find any satisfactory readings with this approach. I wonder if reading Hiwvog is possible 
if what appears between nu and sigma is in fact mostly shadow rather than ink (or Anio- 
voc with alpha almost wholly abraded, a possibility that the editor considers). 

24 Among other apparent exceptions, SB 12.11010 is discussed in the previous note, 
while in P.Sijp. 42c and d (Tebtynis, 174), instead of os(onusíonou in an anomalous posi- 
tion, I would suggest reading un(zpóc) after the papponymic and before the metronymic, 
printed as ©aptac in c and Tapas in d. See now U. Gad, Korr.Tyche 826, who likewise 
reads um(zpóç) and offers new readings of the metronymics. In P.Aberd. 36d.5-6 (Sokno- 
paiou Nesos, 196) the editor prints Xokvon(aíov) '"E[pieOc(?) ... ] | Xóxag Utotont[o¢g 
ogon(ustopa]. There is no image available to consult, but one wonders if the epsilon of 
“E[ptetc (?) (the name is given exempli gratia) can somehow be read as a nu for N[ño(ov)]. 
In any case, this cannot be taken as a certain example of a signed certificate. 

25 W. Brashear, “Paris-Berlin Papyri,” Pap.Flor. 19, pp. 117-122. 

26 This understanding of the abbreviation was first proposed, as far I can see, by 
U. Wilcken, Archiv 3 (1906) 123 (= BL 1.189 on P.Grenf. 2.53g.4: €..() (mevOnpépov)). 
Cf. F. Oertel, Die Liturgie. Studien zur ptolemäischen und kaiserlichen Verwaltung Agyp- 
tens (Leipzig 1917) 69, who prints the accusative revOrjuepov, which is preferable when 
compared with the elaborated phrase tiv keA(evoOgicav) nevô(ńuspov) vel sim. (e.g., 
BGU 3.723.5). P.J. Sijpesteijn, “Some Remarks on the nevOrjuepoc-Corvée," ZPE 64 
(1986) 126, n. 7 prefers (mévte) fi(pnépac), “since nevðńpepog is always accompanied by 
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this abbreviation are P.Schgyen 2.28 (Tebtynis, 195) and P.Tebt. 2.371 + 
SB 14.11485 (Tebtynis, 213), both of which are also uncut rolls of certifi- 
cates. Both of these rolls also identify the workers by name and patro- 
nymic only?’ — the other supposedly erroneous feature of P.Louvre 1.31.78 
In fact, lack of adherence to the earlier rigid system of name, patronymic, 
papponymic, and metronymic, is another feature of the corpus of later 
penthemeros certificates, appearing in the 170s.” P.Louvre 1.31 should no 
longer be considered a faulty roll, and an explanation for why it was never 
cut up must be sought elsewhere.?? 

In short, two developments affected the diplomatics of later penthemeros 
certificates: the loss of the supervising official's signature beginning in the 
160s, followed in the next decade by the acceptance of less genealogical 
information in the worker's identification. 


the article” (this is only true of penthemeros certificates). The number e in this case need 
not be resolved, of course. Among apparent examples of this abbreviation found in the 
DDBDP, SB 12.11032 (Theadelpheia, 197) has been corrected in D. Hagedorn, “Bemer- 
kungen zu Urkunden," ZPE 183 (2012) 185-190 at 190. 

27 P Schøyen 2.28.iv.5 reads Mópo(c) IIpox(à) Daß ); following the tip of an anon- 
ymous reader, the supposed patronymic can instead be read as mpeo(PtEpoc). 

?* Brashear (n. 5) 118. One further peculiarity I think can be explained through the 
prosopographical connections adduced in P.Louvre: Brashear thought that two certificates 
were accidentally drawn up for the same man, Pauaitis, son of Kannis (col. viii and ix of 
P.Louvre 1.31), but Jórdens (P.Louvre 1.31.61/67 n.) has shown that this Pauaitis (whose 
name is also spelled Paoueites and Paoueteis) had at least one brother with a similar sound- 
ing and variously spelled name (Paous in BGU 2.630.iv.30). Given this prosopographical 
evidence and the flexible spellings, I think the writer of P.Louvre 1.31 intended these 
certificates for two different sons of Kannis; whether these names were similar enough to 
produce identical spellings or whether this is in fact a mistake is difficult to tell. 

? Pace Sijpesteijn (n. 1) 7, n. 2, who does not consider diachronic developments when 
he writes, “the worker, of course, is described as accurately as possible: his own name, 
those of his father, mother, and grandfather." Of the Tebtynis certificates listed in n. 23, 
the three from the year 178 record only the name, patronymic, and metronymic, while the 
later documents generally give only name and patronymic. 

30 T. Carp, “Five Tebtunis Papyri," ZPE 16 (1975) 47-62 at 51 suggests that the 
receipts on the roll P.Tebt. 2.371 + SB 14.11485 “may have been issued to one of the 
persons named for distribution to the others (friends or neighbors ?) or were never distrib- 
uted at all." Kruse (n. 1) 312, n. 788 considers an archival function for another such roll, 
PSI 10.1110 + P. Mert. 3.103 (Theogonis, 157 CE). But official records of dike work were 
rather kept in space-saving ledgers, such as the famous Charta Borgiana (SB 1.5124, 
Tebtynis, 193; cf. above, Appendix 1, introduction), or shorter lists (e.g. BGU 13.2264, 
Arsinoite, 198). 


AN ERIK VON SCHERLING PAPYRUS IN COPENHAGEN 


Klaas A. Worp Leiden University 


Abstract. — Editio princeps of a papyrus from the Arsinoite nome first 
offered for sale by the Swedish-Dutch dealer Erik von Scherling in 1954 and 
subsequently acquired by the papyrus collection in Copenhagen. The text 
records the repayment of a loan in 91 CE. 


This contribution was inspired by the earlier publication of an article on 
“Missing Papyri: Greek and Coptic Papyri in the von Scherling Papyrus 
Collection” in this journal.! It is part of a series of studies on the Swedish- 
Dutch dealer in papyri, ancient manuscripts, and other antiquities Erik 
von Scherling. His name first came to my attention in 1984/1985 while 
working on “Eine lateinische Holztafel in Leiden."? Then, in 1987, it reoc- 
curred; see “P.Leid. inv. F 1948/3.4: A New Fragment concerning Market 
Taxes in Oxyrhynchus.”? Erik von Scherling has been on my scholarly 
radar for over 30 years. 

I am very grateful to Professors Kim Ryholt and Adam Bülow-Jacobsen: 
the former alerted me to the present location of the papyrus published 
below, while the latter informed me about the way he acquired it for 
the Copenhagen collection in the late 1980s from the London-based firm 
of Maggs Bros. Erik von Scherling died in 1956 without an immediate 
successor to continue his firm, and the papyrus first changed ownership 
between 1954 (vide infra) and 1956, after which antiquarians such as 
Maggs Bros. came to Oegstgeest to take over part of von Scherling’s 


' Written by the present author in collaboration with R. Dekker, BASP 49 (2012) 175- 
208. For the von Scherling papyrus collection see also my “Greek von Scherling Papyri in 
Leiden,” BASP 50 (2013) 15-38. And for some biographical information see my “New von 
Scherling Papyri in Uppsala,” BASP 53 (2016) 61-78, esp. p. 61, n. 1. Finally, links between 
Erik von Scherling and Robert Forrer (Strasbourg) were documented in S. Torallas Tovar 
and K.A. Worp, “New Wooden Labels from Various Collections," ZPE 184 (2013) 257- 
270, esp. p. 259. For von Scherling’s worldwide commercial activities see A.V. Bakkers, 
MJ. Bakker, and K.A. Worp, “Back to Oegstgeest: The von Scherling Papyrus Collection; 
Some von Scherling Texts in Minnesota," BASP 44 (2007) 39-72. See also the appendix 
below. For von Scherling’s sales of medieval vellum MSS one can consult Peter Kidd’s 
weblog https ://mssprovenance.blogspot.nl/. 

? By H. Devijver, H. Harrauer, and K.A. Worp, OMRO 65 (1984-1985) 19-21. 

3 By K.A. Worp, OMRO 67 (1987) 25-28. 
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holdings. For more information about the relations of Maggs Bros. with 
von Scherling, see BASP 44 (2007) 41-42. I also owe a great debt to 
Dieter Hagedorn (Cologne) who helped me to see the light, where I 
myself merely groped in the dark. Likewise I am grateful to the anonymous 
referees for BASP for their suggestions. 

In von Scherling’s papyrus collection the fragment carried the inven- 
tory number G. 501. A description of the fragment (copied from von 
Scherling’s periodical Rotulus 7 [1954]) is quoted in BASP 49 (2012) 
187, s.n. 2523: “Partial repayment of a loan. 15 x 3.8 cm., 21 lines, 1 or 
2 letters missing at the LH side, ca. 12 letters missing at the RH side of 
each line, upper margin preserved, dated Year 10 of Domitian (= 91 C.E.). 
The original loan contract is referred to as a deed with six witnesses. 
Debtor: Onnophris, son of Harph<a>esis; creditor: Horos, a freedman, 
and his wife (?) Taharpagathes. (G. 501).” 

This description mentions year 10 of Domitian, but the text in fact dates 
from the month Germanicus of year 11 of Domitian. I take it that the 
author of the description read ["Eto]uc dexatov, but from a paleographical 
point of view the reading of the letters ev before 5eKxdtov imposes itself. 
The L-shaped symbol for the word étovc fitted in the lacuna to the LH 
side of 1. 1. I am not certain that ca. 12 letters are missing on the RH side, 
as stated in Rotulus. Ca. 8 letters may suffice to fill the gaps there. Also, 
part of the restorations may be transferred from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next. The fluent handwriting leaves room for debate 
about the definitive reading. 

The text is described in Rotulus as a loan contract, but in fact the text 
records a repayment of an earlier debt of an unknown amount of money 
(see 1. 11: [@]v ógiAev (l. óogU.gv) abt), a debt incurred on the basis 
of (xa0^) an earlier ópoAoyta &Sapópropoc (see 1. 13). That debt may 
have been recorded by the notarial office (grapheion) in the Fayyumic 
village of Herakleia (for the grapheion of Herakleia, see D. Hobson in 
BASP 22 [1985] 105), but note that in that case the évayéypantat formula 
is lost in the lacuna at the bottom of the papyrus. The description of the 
parties involved supports the idea of a contract registered by a grapheion. 
For complications linked to this problem, see 1. 14n., where the excep- 
tional text of SB 4.7465 is quoted; it shows certain similarities with our 
document. 

For loans of money and the relevant bibliography, see B. Tenger, Die 
Verschuldung im rómischen Agypten (1.-2. Jh. n. Chr.) (St.Katharinen 
1993) and now F. Lerouxel, Le marché du crédit dans le monde romain 
(Roma 2016; non vidi). 
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In this repayment document no specification is given of the term of the 
loan or the interest to be paid according to the original loan contract. For 
similar repayment documents from the Fayyum, see, e.g., BGU 1.44 (102), 
11.2047 (8), 2121 (D; P.Amh. 2.112 (128). Exact parallels for the text of 
our document are hard to find. 


P.Haun. inv. 408 H x W = 15 x 3.8 cm September 17 (?), 91 CE 
Arsinoite Nome 


=> [CEtovuc)] évdexatov Aùdto[kpé(topoc) Kato(apoc)] 
[AJopitiavod LeBalotovd] 

[unlygi Fepuavikoo x [£v k@(un)] 
lHpalkksig tio Oep[(totov) ugp((6oc) tod] 

5 [Ap]otvosítou vopo[d. 'OpoXoyei] 

[?] ‘Qpoc àn£A.£002p[oc Zotóoc] 

[ôs] tov eikoot oùAù [ ca. 8 | 
['Ovv]óopt Appañosols óc étov] 
[tpliékov<ta> où) kap[no ... déE-] 

10 [ao]Oa1 nmap’ adtod t[.. Aom.. | 
[6]v SerrEv adt@ [ ca. 8 ] 

[?] Taaprayáðnç [ ..... Ka’ ] 
[O]uoAoyiav E€apn[aptvopov] 
[Splaypov óio[cooíov] 

15 [... Jppiov ópoxp[àc n. "Yroypa(peds)?] 
[?] tod SpoAroyo[bvtosg N.N.] 
[Dluoëévov (s) (£xàv) v.[ ca. 8 ] 

(m. 2) [?] Qpoc aredre[00epoc] 

[Z]otàóoc Spo[Aoy@ àné-] 

20 [xew] Tapa Ovvloppioc] 

[....].1¢ dg’ ov [ ca. 7 ] 


1 Évôekétov: K written over end of middle bar of preceding e 7 sikoot: initial e- ex 
corr. or partly redrawn? 11 ¿L @petkev 19 Zloïôoc: or (palaeographically less likely) 
"'Hp]atéoc 


“In the eleventh year of Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus, on the 
20th (day) in the month of Germanicus in the village of Herakleia of the 
district of Themistos of the Arsinoite nome. Horos, the freedman of Zois, 
ca. twenty years old, with a scar ..., acknowledges to Onnophris son of 
Harphaesis, ca. thirty(?) years old, with a scar on his ... wrist, to have 
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received from him the remainder of the 200(+?) drachmas which Tahar- 
pagathes daughter of ... owed him according to an agreement signed by 
six witnesses ... -phrios, viz. x drachmas. Subscriber(?) of the agreeing 
party ... son of Philoxenos, ca. 50(+?) years old. I, Horos freedman of 
Zois, acknowledge to have received from Onnophris ... from which ..." 


1 At the beginning of the line there is not enough space to write "Etovc 
out in full. Compare the size of the lacunae at the beginning of IL. 2-19. 


2-3 It is conceivable that in the lacuna after ZeBa[otoÿl] the honorific 
epithet l'epuavikoO was written (it was given to Domitian in Septem- 
ber(?) of the year 83 CE; for the month, see D. Kienast, Rómische Kai- 
sertabelle, 2nd ed. [Darmstadt 1996] 117), but I do not think that the size 
of the lacuna allows this restoration; cf. in particular the size of the RH 
lacuna in l. 13. Moreover the honorific epithet is sometimes omitted in 
other, contemporaneous texts featuring the titulature of Domitian as well 
(e.g. BGU 2.536.18 [Soknopaiou Nesos; 84 CE]; P.Athen. 28.2 [Thea- 
delpheia; 86 CE]; P.Mich. 9.567 [Karanis; 91 CE]; and BGU 15.2551 
[Polydeukeia; 95 CE]). The omission may have been influenced by the 
reference to the month Germanicus in the next line. In Egypt this is the 
equivalent of the Egyptian month Thoth. Thoth 20 (if that is the day 
numeral) is September 17, while year 11 of Domitian = 91/92 CE. Hence 
our document would date from September 17, 91 CE. The day numeral 
seems most likely to be a x, rather than a B. The numeral has been marked 
by a small supralinear horizontal dash. 


4 For the Fayyumic village Herakleia, see TM/Geo place/772. 


6,18 The scribes may have indented the name ‘Qpoc at the start of 
Il. 6 and 18. Something similar seems to apply to Il. 12 and 16. 

The name of the freedman may be a slightly longer name ending in 
-opoc. For instance, TM/People produces ca. 20 compound names ending 
in -óopoc. The personal name A@poc however, is excluded here, because 
it is typically Ptolemaic. A restoration such as ['Ioíó]o poc would be too 
long. 

A freedman Horos is not yet attested in the DDBDP. For freedmen in 
the papyri in general, see A. Calderini, Appunti sulla manomissione e la 
condizione dei liberti in Grecia (Milano 1953), S. Daris, “Note su liberti." 
StudPap 18 (1979) 7-11, and I. Biezufiska-Malowist, *L'avancement des 
affranchis," Index 13 (1985) 491-493. 


6, 19 For the restoration of the RH lacuna of 1. 6, see the critical 
apparatus at 1. 19. 
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8 An’Ovvagpic son of Appañois is not yet attested in the DDBDP. 


9 D. Hagedorn suggested to read the age as teooa]paKov<ta> or 
tp]iaxov<ta>. For the erroneous omission of the final syllable, he refers 
to PSI 4.355.6-7 (Arsinoite nome, 253 BCE): tpulékov<ta>; one may also 
compare PFam.Tebt. 2.27 (Arsinoite nome, 92 CE), P.Oxy. 63.4397.214 
(545 CE), P.Oxy. 77.5107.32-33 (210/211 CE): tecoapükov<ta>, and 
P.Petra 2.29,232 (582-592 C.E.). Cf. Gignac, Grammar 2.196. 

The reading kap[t@ was also suggested by D. Hagedorn. 


10 Or read |vo: at the beginning? That would point to infinitives such 
as &oynkévoi and siànọévai. Reading a damaged 0 before -g1 seems 
easier than reading a v. A formula featuring ó£&ao0oa1 does not yet appear 
in the DDBDP. 


11-12 One may speculate that Taharpagathes was the wife, the mother, 
or the sister of Onnophris son of Harphaesis (1. 8). One may supply [fj 
yovy / untnp/ GE A] in 1. 11. In any case, Taharpagathes was the origi- 
nal debtor. 


13 Inthe Roman period the ôuokoyia &&Soapóproposc (a type of docu- 
ment developed in Ptolemaic Egypt) is mainly attested in Heracleopolis: 
see P.Vindob.Salomons 6 (190 CE), SPP 20.16 (193), BGU 3.989 (226), 
BGU 3.813 (provenance unknown, ID; probably the following are not 
such documents: P.Oslo 2.32 (Arsinoite nome, 23); P.Fay. 89 (Arsinoite 
nome, 9). Cf. H.J. Wolff, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Agyptens 
in der Zeit der Ptolemaeer und des Prinzipats 2 (München 1978), esp. 
pp. 72-73, where he writes: “Desgleichen muf beim gegenwärtigen Quel- 
lenstand offen bleiben, wie sich das herakleopolitische Güveiov &Sapóp- 
topov des 2./3. Jh. zu einer in fayümischen Texten des 1. und frühen 2. Jh. 
ab und zu [P.Oslo 2.32 and P.Fay. 89] erwähnten, aber in ihrer formalen 
Gestalt noch nicht faBbaren ópoXoyíta (SB. IV 7465), bzw. dnoxt éFa- 
uáptopog verhielt.” 


14 Instead of dpjayp@v I thought of an alternative reading, óp|uxuñv. 
For paleographical reasons I was inclined to prefer the latter, because the 
œ preceding the final v did not convince me, and for the shape of the m 
I found parallels in ll. 4, 7, 8, and 12. But a (final?) repayment of only one 
drachma out of 200 would be surprising. Such small amounts occur pre- 
dominantly in tax receipts. 

D. Hagedorn suggested the following restoration of IL 10-15: c[àg 
Xowtüc (or tv Aourúóo]) ] | [6]v Se@rrEv adt® [ ca. 8 ] | Taaprayáðng 
ETT Ka8’] | [ó]uoAoyíav &&au[Gpropov] | [ôplaxnbv ówi[xootov x] [ 
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[aplyvpiov ópoxu[àç x. The reading [äplyvpiov had occurred to me 
also, but later on Hagedorn was inclined to read at the beginning of 1. 15 
]opíov: “In Z. 15, wo Du [dp]yvpiov schreibst, sehe ich eher |pptov 
(von dem langen senkrechten Strich des Phi ist tief unten am Rande noch 
ein Punkt vorhanden). Das 614 in Z. 14 läßt mich daran denken, daß hier 
vielleicht stand, durch welches Grapheion die Homologia ausgefertigt 
war.” 

First-century loans of money reporting amounts of 200 drachmae or more 
are to be found in: P.Oxy. 47.3351 (34 CE), 200 dr.; P.Fouad 47 (Ars.; 
47 CE), 240 dr.; P.Zauzich 39 (Nilopolis; 54 CE), 260 dr.; P.Wisc. 2.53 
(Kopt.; 55 CE), 240 dr.; P.Mich. 3.194 (Oxy.; 61 CE), 200 dr.; P.Vindob. 
Tandem 22 (Nilopolis; 64 CE), 208 dr.; P.Yale 1.64 (Oxy.; 74/75 CE), 
212 dr.; P.Fouad 49 (Tebtynis? ; 75-100 CE), 280 dr.; P.Stras. 9.826 
(Ars., 76-100), ]200 dr.; P.Lond. 2.142 (Karanis; 95 CE), 1240 dr.; 
SB 18.13234 (Aueris, 98/99 CE), 1200 dr.; P.Princ. 3.142 (Tebtynis? ; I-II?), 
224 dr.; P.Leid.Inst. 26 (provenance unknown; I CE), 200 dr. 

Here a restoration &1ù [tpanéCncg may also be considered (see below for 
SB 4.7465.1-2), or — as Hagedorn observed - the possibility of combining 
Il. 14-15 in our text to 610 [ | ypa]@piov (/. ypagtov); for the spelling 
error, cf. P.Giss. 1.29.22: ypappodonc. For the notarial office in Hera- 
kleia see the introduction above. 

A bank is mentioned in SB 4.7465.1-2 (Ars., Oct. 8, 44 CB): 


üvityp(agov) ówypoA(Tic) dia TH(c) Axgou (Gov) 
ip(anéQuc) KAso(natpiov). čtovs TÉHTTOU 
TiBepiov KAavdtov Katcapoc 
LePaotod l'epuavikoo Adtokpäto(poc), 
5 Dao 10. Neugotov Zoí(A(ov) 
“Hpaxkeiôn "Epuoóopov. 
äneixev adt{o]ù v napabyK(n1) 
Kad’ éFSapaptvpo(v) óuoXoyítav, 
fiv kai GVAKEKOMLOTAL gig 
10 ükópootv kai G0ÉTNOLV, 
bnroyeypappiévnv Gpyvptov 
(ôpaxuds) staxootac, yi(vovtat) o. 


In 11. 14-15 of our text we may read àià [1f]5 Axeo1A(Gov) tp(anéCns) 
KAso-]l[ro]vptov. Paleographically the reading ]@ptov is more accept- 
able; cf. the p in ['Ovv]óopt (l. 8). The tiny vertical ink trace visible on 
top of the horizontal dash that might be part of a ọ is hard to imagine with 
a t (or could it be a prolongation of the vertical hasta of a t?). 
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For another reference to a bank in the KXzonótpiov quarter of Arsinoe, 
see BGU 2.445.6 (Ars.; 148/9 CE). Remarkably enough, this bank does 
not appear in R. Bogaert, Trapezitica Aegyptiaca (Firenze 1994). 

For the KA£onócpiov town quarter in Arsinoe, see TM /Geo/ID 
no. 1118. 

Whether our text is also part of a dteKBoAy (“an acknowledgement of 
a payment received through a bank"), just as SB 4.7465, must remain an 
open question. 


15-17 A search in the DDBDP shows that tod dp0A0yotbvtos is fre- 
quently found after óroypaqeoóc (26 times in the DDBDP) or within a 
mpaéic clause. The space needed for restoring the latter clause, e.g., ths 
npá&soc ovons TO N.N. £k te tob ôuoñoyoðvtos kai ŠK TOV óna py óvtov 
avt@, is not available in the RH lacuna of l. 15. 

For the term tbroypagstc and its meaning within a social/legal con- 
text, see H.C. Youtie, ““Ynoypagevc: The Social Impact of Illiteracy in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt," ZPE 17 (1975) 201-221 (= idem, Scriptiunculae 
posteriores 2 [Bonn 1981] 179-199). Here, one party to the contract, 
Horos, freedman of Zois (Il. 6-7), is able to subscribe the document with 
his own hand (cf. the second hand starting in 1. 18). For a legal discussion 
of the subject of hypographe, see Wolff, op.cit. (1. 13n.) 164-166. 

[d ]U.o&évov in 1. 17 is the hypographeus or, more likely, his father. 

I owe the reading of (c) (1v) to D. Hagedorn. 


19-20 I owe the reading rapá in the formula dpo[Aoyo àné]l[yev] 
no à 'Ovv[óoptoc to D. Hagedorn. 


21 ].16could be the end of Onnophris’ patronymic (written in nom. 
instead of gen.). The element àq' ov (= of which [sc. drachmae]) also 
suggests a partial repayment. 


Appendix 
A few of the papyri offered for sale by Erik von Scherling (cited below 


by Rotulus number; for details see BASP 49 [2012] 175-208, especially 
pp. 189-192, 207-208) resurfaced after 2012: 


1696 (Coptic) BASP 53 (2016) 61, n. 1: St. Shenouda the 
Archimandrite Coptic Society, Los Angeles 
1885 (Homer) BASP 53 (2016) 61, n. 1: Newberry Library, 


Chicago 
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1889 (geography) M. Perale, ZPE 199 (2016) 155-169: Uni- 
versity Libraries, University of Minnesota 
1895 (Coptic apocryphon) ZPE 199 (2016) 161, n. 18: recently sold at 


Christie’s 

1896 (Coptic homily?) ZPE 199 (2016) 161, n. 18 

2008 (Greek letter?) BASP 53 (2016) 57: McGill University 
Library, Montreal 

2195 (Greek letter) BASP 53 (2016) 64: University Library, 
Uppsala 

2204 (Greek letter) BASP 53 (2016) 66: University Library, 
Uppsala 


2208 (Coptic martyrdom) G. 206 is likely to be correct, because C. 206 
would be much higher than the highest Cop- 
tic inventory number attested (C. 140); Greek 
inventory numbers go up to G. 530 

2212a (Coptic apocryphon) http://www.schoyencollection.com/apocry- 
phal-literature/philip-peter-phrygia-ms-2007 

2238 (Greek and Arabic) AnalPap 31 (2001) 47-61: Biblioteca Medi- 
cea Laurenziana, Firenze 

2248 (Coptic letter) BASP 53 (2016) 77-78: University Library, 
Uppsala* 

2523 (repayment of a loan) above: Institute for Greek and Latin, Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen 


2526 (census return) BASP 53 (2016) 69: University Library, 
Uppsala 

List 9, #3 (list of names) BASP 53 (2016) 62: University Library, 
Uppsala 


Erik von Scherling texts ended up in North-America in the following 
places: in Bloomington, IN, Boulder, CO, Chicago, IL, Lawrence, KS, 
Minneapolis, MN, Durham, NC, New Haven, CT, in Wichita, KS, Los 
Angeles, CA, and Montreal, Canada. In Europe such texts ended up in: 
Amsterdam (Allard Pierson Museum), Rotterdam (National Museum of 
Taxation), Leiden (National Museum of Antiquities, Papyrological Insti- 
tute, University Library); Florence (Biblioteca Medicea-Laurenziana); 
Londen (BM); Copenhagen (University of Copenhagen); Oslo (Martin 
Schóyen collection); Uppsala (University of Uppsala). 


* Ms. R. Dekker informs me that €M2H in 1. 2 should be corrected into eM21T “north- 
ern" (Crum, Dict. 212a). The letter refers to either a “northern monastery” or a “northern 
mountain." 
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Fig. 1: P.Haun. inv. 408, courtesy Institute for Greek and Latin, 
University of Copenhagen 


BEGINNING OF A LETTER OF THE ACTING PREFECT 
MUSSIUS AEMILIANUS! 


Francisca Hoogendijk Leiden University 


Abstract. — Edition of a Greek papyrus with the beginning of a letter of 
L. Mussius Aemilianus directed to Dius, president of the town council of 
the city of Arsinoe, and probably dealing with a problem concerning the 
nomination of an exegetes. 


Not often does one find the original version of a letter sent by a famous 
person from Antiquity. The papyrus published below, however, contains 
the beginning of an original letter of the acting prefect of Egypt, Lucius 
Mussius Aemilianus. He is known from various sources.” He was prob- 
ably born in Italy and was of equestrian rank. An inscription dated 247 CE 
and found in Ostia, on what must have been the base of his statue, informs 
us about his early career? After passing quickly through the ranks of 
the military, Mussius Aemilianus had started his administrative career as 
praefectus vehiculorum trium provinciarum Galliarum (commander of 
transportation in the three provinces of Gaul; probably under Philippus 
Arabs). He then became procurator Alexandreae Pelusi Paraetoni (man- 
ager of the three harbours of Egypt on the Mediterranean coast), which 


! The papyrus published in this article is privately owned in Wilrijk, Belgium. It for- 
merly belonged to the Gerald E. Wellburn collection, which was described in Wellburn's 
handwritten album A Postal History Collection of Great Britain (1938) (displayed online 
at the webside of Victoria Stamps: http://www.vicstamps.com/displays/postal history 
collection gb/table contents.html [accessed March 2016]; see no. 8 of the online exhibit 
for this papyrus). I thank the present owner for bringing the papyrus to my attention and 
allowing me to publish it. I also thank Cary Martin for correcting my English. 

? For Lucius Mussius Aemilianus see PIR? M 757; A. Stein, Die Präfekten von Agyp- 
ten in der römischen Kaiserzeit (Bern 1950) 143-145; H.-G. Pflaum, Les carrières pro- 
curatoriennes équestres sous le Haut Empire (Paris 1960-1961) 2.925-927, no. 349; 
A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale, and J. Morris, The Prosopography of the Later Roman 
Empire 1 (Cambridge 1971) 23; P. Bureth, “Le préfet d’Egypte (30 av. J.C. — 297 ap. J.C.): 
État présent de la documentation en 1973", ANRW 2.10.1 (1988) 494; G. Bastianini, “Il 
prefetto d'Egitto (30 a.C. — 297 d.C.): Addenda (1973 — 1985),” ibid. 514 and “"Exapyoc 
Aiyóntovu nel formulario dei documenti da Augusto a Diocleziano,” ibid. 583-597; see 
further the comprehensive overview of the preceding literature by B.C. McGing in P.Dublin, 
pp. 102-103, note to text 18, II. 5-6. 

3 CIL 6.1624 = 14.170 = Dessau, /LS 1433. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 113-125. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239873 
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was followed by a similar position in the harbours of Ostia: procurator 
portus utriusque Ostiae (where a statue with the aforementioned inscrip- 
tion was set up in 247). 

Almost ten years later Mussius Aemilianus is found back in Egypt 
again. From this period stem the attestations in a growing number of 
papyri (19 attestations at the moment; see below and Appendix). He is 
first attested as acting prefect of Egypt, assisting the correctores Ulpius 
Pasio and Claudius Theodorus under emperor Valerian. Eusebius, in his 
Historia Ecclesiastica, relates the Alexandrian bishop Dionysius' story of 
how Aemilianus in this function was implementing, in the courts of Alex- 
andria, Valerianus’ order to persecute Christians (in 258). Between 259 
and 261 Mussius Aemilianus is attested in the papyri as prefect of Egypt. 
Other literary sources? inform us about the end of his career: in 260, when 
emperor Valerianus was captured by the Sassanids, Mussius Aemilianus 
sided with the usurpers Macrianus and Quietus, as is also shown by the 
fact that coins with their images were struck in Alexandria. After the 
death of Macrianus in autumn 261, Mussius Aemilianus proclaimed him- 
self emperor of the Roman Empire. But this did not last long: troops under 
the command of Theodotus, who was sent there by emperor Gallienus, 
entered Egypt and captured Mussius Aemilianus before the 30th of March 
262. Subsequently he was put to death in Rome. This well-known figure 
is the sender of the papyrus letter published below. 

The letter is directed to a certain Dius, a prytanis or president of 
the town council (BovAn) of Arsinoe (Apotvoit®v scil. roc), who is 
probably known from another papyrus (see note to 1. 2). The city of the 
addressee, Arsinoe, the metropolis of the Arsinoite nome (modern-day 
Fayum), is logically also the place where the papyrus must have been 
found. Dius is ordered by the prefect to come, or to send someone else to 
represent him (l. 3: ñ @dtO¢ ke Tj GAAov dvri God dróotgU.ov), so that 
a problem may be solved concerning someone's nomination as exegetes 
(H. 3-5): óo«[s] tap[a]ltoyetv tò npàyua katà Tv óvopaoíav ... eig 
éEnyntetav, where I have tentatively translated ot[e] tapla]ltvysiv 
with “so that the case can come up” (see note to Il. 3-4). This would be 
a reference to a court case probably to be judged by the prefect. Dius is 
obviously asked to come to the prefect: this could be in Alexandria, the 


* Eusebius, Hist.Eccl. 7.11. 

5 SHA Gallieni Duo 4.1-2, 5.6, 9.1; SHA Tyranni Triginta 21.1-8; Aurelius Victor, 
Epitome de Caesaribus 32.4; these literary sources may be partly fictitious. 

6 See, e.g., E. Christiansen, Coinage in Roman Egypt. The Hoard Evidence (Aarhus 
2004) 117. 
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official seat of the prefect, but perhaps it was closer by. It is known that 
the prefect regularly travelled to several cities in Egypt to hold his yearly 
conventus or, in Greek, ó11Xoyiopóc, during which the prefect decided 
on local matters in court and conducted a review of the local administra- 
tion and finances. This happened according to a fixed calendar. As can be 
found in Foti Talamanca’s study of the conventus, for Middle and Upper 
Egypt this was normally held between late January and mid-April’ at 
Memphis or at Arsinoe, maybe alternating every year, or rather sometimes 
in both cities, as is shown by Haensch in his article ““Konventsordnung.”® 
This letter cannot, however, be counted towards the scarce evidence? for 
the conventus in the third century, especially as the prytanis is allowed to 
send a representative. In this case, a good reason for sending someone else 
might just be the fact that the court session is held in Alexandria, which 
would cause the prytanis to be away from his daily duties for too long. 
Although our letter is not specific about the location, it must have been 
clear enough to Dius himself where he was supposed to go. 

Mikkalos in line 5 must be the nominee in question, who probably 
petitioned against his nomination to exegetes. It is unfortunate that the 
rest of the papyrus is broken off, but it is likely that the present letter was 
written in reaction to a petition Mussius Aemilianus might have received 
from Mikkalos, concerning a complaint about the latter’s nomination to 
exegetes. As a result of that, the acting prefect would then have sum- 
moned the prytanis, accused of the unlawful nomination, to appear before 
his court. There are several papyri in which prytaneis are attested in court 
proceedings before the prefect, but in those cases they are advocating for 
the inhabitants of their city or nome (for instance to lower tax burdens).!° 
In the present case, the prytanis would stand in court as the defendant. 


7 G. Foti Talamanca, Ricerche sul processo nell'Egitto greco-romano, I: L'organizza- 
zione del "conventus" del "praefectus Aegypti" (Milano 1974), see pp. 160-161 on Mem- 
phis and/or Arsinoe; N. Lewis, “The Prefect's Conventus: Proceedings and Procedures,” 
BASP 18 (1981) 119-129, p. 120, note 4 about Arsinoe probably alternating with Memphis. 

š R. Haensch, “Zur Konventsordnung in Aegyptus und den übrigen Provinzen des 
rómischen Reiches," in Akten des 21. Papyrologenkongresses (Stuttgart and Leipzig 1997) 
1.320-391, esp. p. 328. In Appendix I-II Haensch cites 6 texts with proof of a conventus 
in Arsinoe. 

? Cf. Haensch (n. 8) 334. 

10 E.g. P.Oxy. 14.1662 (246 CE) letter of the prytanis of the town council of Oxyrhyn- 
chus to the strategos: request to appoint a deputy while the prytanis goes to Alexandria 
to appeal to the prefect about taxation of the nome; P.Oxy. 22.2341 (208 CE) where a 
prytanis is present at the prefect's conventus in the Oxyrhynchite nome, accusing the stra- 
tegos of the late delivery of taxes in kind. Cf. A. Jórdens, “Das Verhältnis der rómischen 
Amtstrüger in Ägypten zu den ‘Städten’ in der Provinz," in W. Eck (ed.), Lokale Autonomie 
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Much is known about the nomination of candidates for magistracies, 
but most of this stems from papyri found in Oxyrhynchus and, to a lesser 
extent, also Hermopolis.!! So our text, coming from Arsinoe, is a welcome 
addition to the rather scarce information on this city's council. To see a 
prytanis nominating someone for the magistracy of exegetes is otherwise 
totally in agreement with the existing documentation from elsewhere. !? 
For in the case of candidates for the higher magistracies, the town council, 
represented by its president, the prytanis, was responsible for the nomina- 
tion of candidates, who were chosen from their own body of bouleutai.'? 
The actual decision to appoint someone to a magistracy was still taken by 
the strategos.'* Magistracies, which were originally regarded as functions 
of honor for members of the elite, had in the third century slowly been 
equated with liturgies, and were then often seen as a burden.!* So it became 
more and more difficult to find candidates, which at the same time led to 
an increase in complaints about allegedly unlawful nominations. A papyrus 
from 235 CE preserves a whole record of different appeals against nomina- 
tions, also against the nomination to exegetes.!° In a papyrus from ca. 250 CE 


und rômische Ordnungsmacht in den kaiserzeitlichen Provinzen vom 1. bis 3. Jahrhundert 
(Schriften des Historischen Kollegs. Kolloquien 42; Miinchen 1999) 141-180, here p. 170 
with n. 146. 

!! On nomination to magistracies see N. Lewis, The Compulsory Public Services of 
Roman Egypt, 2nd ed. (Pap.Flor. 28; Firenze 1997) 75-79 with table I, pp. 114-117. 

Nomination acclaimed in P.Oxy. 12.1413 and 44.3187; informed of function by 
prytanis in P.Oxy. 6.891. 

13 See E.P. Wegener, “The Bova and the Nomination to the dpyat in the untpordrsic 
of Roman Egypt,” in P.W. Pestman (ed.), Textes et études de papyrologie grecque, démoti- 
que et copte (P.L.Bat. 23; Leiden 1985) 62-114 [corrected reprint of 1948]; A.K. Bowman, 
The Town Councils of Roman Egypt (Toronto 1971) 98; Lewis (n. 11) 83: “the boule 
exercised a de facto, if not a de jure, power of appointment: barring some clear illegality, 
formal approval of their nominations by the strategos, later the logistes, would be automa- 
tic,” and p. 87: “under the Dominate, ... some simplification of the appointment procedure 
was effected. This appears, for example, in the role of the boule assigned to its presiding 
officer. The mpbtavic, ..., now the boule tended to leave the whole matter of liturgic appoint- 
ments more and more to his sole discretion, with authority to act in its name.” See also 
C. Drecoll, Die Liturgien im rómischen Kaiserreich des 3. und 4. Jh. n.Chr. (Stuttgart 1997) 
13-18, and A. Laniado, Recherches sur les notables municipaux dans l'Empire protobyzan- 
tin (Paris 2002) 220: “Sous le Haut-Empire, la nomination aux honores et aux munera 
comport deux étapes: la nominatio (en grec óvouaoía ou npopoA1), qui est la désignation 
d'un candidat par un nominator, et la creatio, la ratification de la nominatio par la curie." 

14 On the appointive power of the strategos cf. Lewis (n. 11) 82: “By the third century 
his appointive power had become little more than a formality, since nominations had 
become essentially self-effectuating.” 

15 See L.E. Tacoma, Fragile Hierarchies: The Urban Elites of Third-century Roman 
Egypt (Mnemosyne Suppl. 271; Leiden 2006) 8 with further literature and passim. 

16 P Rainer Cent. 68 (dated around 235 CE and originating from the Lycopolite nome). 
On exemption from liturgies see N. Lewis, “Exemption from Liturgy in Roman Egypt,” 
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the prefect Titinnius Clodianus is also involved in a case of nomination 
to the exegeteia (P.Harrauer 35, Hermopolis). Another papyrus dated to 
250 CE relates a court case before the prefect of a prytanis of the same city 
of Arsinoe about his problems in finding candidates for liturgies: village 
inhabitants protest against their nomination as city magistrates (SB 5.7696). 

Complaints about nominations could be sent to the town council itself, 
or to the strategos, but very often we see them addressed directly to the 
highest authority in Egypt: the prefect. The papyri have preserved no less 
than 11 petitions (out of the ca. 75 listed by Haensch in his “Bearbeitungs- 
weisen von Petitionen"!7) where the prefect was appealed to by private 
individuals on unjustified nominations to liturgies. Often these cases were 
decided upon by the prefect himself, in court sessions held in Alexandria 
or at the conventus. In the case of our text, we cannot know which steps, 
if any, had preceded this letter. A petition may first have been lodged with 
the strategos containing a summons (called napayyeAia!’) to the defen- 
dant, which may have been forwarded to the prefect. Or the complainant 
may have skipped this step. What we do know is that Mussius Aemilianus 
now summons the prytanis who was responsible for the perhaps unjust 
nomination of Mikkalos so that he can deal with the case in his court. 
Drecoll illustrates how persons who nominate a liturgist, personally or as 
a group, guarantee the liturgy and, moreover, that nominators are some- 
times attested to take the liturgy upon themselves, if the nominee could 
not fulfill the task.!? A prytanis of the town council of Hermopolis is 
found in 250 CE to have taken over the liturgy of a kosmetes from the 
original nominee. So it may be assumed that this kivévvoc àvaóóogoG 
or periculum nominatorum as it was called, also applied to our prytanis 
Dius either personally, or to the whole town council who had agreed to 
his nomination. 

The nineteen papyri (one of them still unpublished) now known attesting 
Mussius Aemilianus are listed in the Appendix below. Nine of them are 
texts with references to earlier orders or decisions of Mussius Aemilianus 


in Atti del XI Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia (Milano 1966) 508-541 = Lewis 
(n. 11) 147-173; J.D. Thomas, “Two Petitions Concerning Liturgies: BGU XI 2064 and 
PSI XII 1245," in R. Pintaudi (ed.), Miscellanea Papyrologica (Pap.Flor. 7; Firenze 1980) 
355-365. 

17 R. Haensch, “Die Bearbeitungsweisen von Petitionen in der Provinz Aegyptus,” 
ZPE 100 (1994) 487-546; the prefect could be appealed to on any problem by the whole 
population. 

18 See Foti Talamanca (n. 7) 182-183; Lewis (n. 7) 122; N. Lewis, *To the Conventus 
by napayygA(a: The Time Factor,” JJP 33 (2003) 85-90. 

1? Drecoll (n. 13) 317ff. 
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(nos. 2, 5, 6, 7, 13, 14, 17, 18, 19). Six texts are petitions, or contain 
copies of petitions, directed to Mussius Aemilianus himself (nos. 4, 8, 9, 
12, 15, 16), sometimes partly written in Latin (nos. 4 and 16). One of the 
latter is a writing exercise with the address of a petition to Mussius Aemi- 
lianus as acting prefect. These petitions all relate to disputes or juridical 
problems to be resolved. Two of the texts are letters of Mussius Aemi- 
lianus himself (nos. 3 and 11 = the text published below) and one is a 
tiny fragment of court proceedings in which Mussius Aemilianus seems 
to speak (no. 10). Most of these papyri come from Oxyrhynchus. One, 
perhaps two, of them stem from Hermopolis, and our letter is the first 
which was presumably found in Arsinoe. 

AII these papyri show Mussius Aemilianus fulfilling the various tasks 
of prefect, which are comprehensively described by Jórdens in her book 
Statthalterliche Verwaltung in der römischen Kaiserzeit.? Mussius Aemi- 
lianus gave orders to and instructed his subordinates, especially the nome 
strategoi who directly reported to him. He was present at court, took deci- 
sions, and solved administrative and juridical problems. He was engaged 
in private as well as public matters, on the one hand deciding on the 
appointment of a guardian (Appendix no. 16), the division of landed 
property (no. 17), or the ownership of slaves (no. 9), and on the other 
hand ordering the declaration of temple property (no. 13) and conducting 
official correspondence about the visit of a corrector (no. 3) and about the 
position of Christians (which corroborates the story in Eusebius, no. 6); 
we even hear that Mussius Aemilianus requisitioned wine for his troops 
(no. 14). In the Historia Augusta Mussius Aemilianus was praised for 
his energetic administration?! and this may well have been true.” 

Some texts of this dossier are, content-wise, closely related to the pres- 
ent letter. Two petitions deal with similar problems of unjust nominations, 
referring to earlier decisions of Mussius Aemilianus about the exemption 
from liturgies on the grounds of old age (Appendix nos. 12 and 15). There 
is also a second letter written by Mussius Aemilianus as acting prefect: 
P.Oxy. 43.3112 (no. 3). That letter, however, is a copy: the text starts with 


20 A. Jórdens, Statthalterliche Verwaltung in der römischen Kaiserzeit. Studien zum 
praefectus Aegypti (Stuttgart 2009). 

21°... nec eius ad regendam rem publicam vigor defuit (SHA Tyr.Trig. 22.6). 

2 Cf. R. Haensch, “Quelques observations générales concernant la correspondance 
conservée des préfets d'Égypte," in J. Desmulliez, C. Hoët-Van Cauwenberghe, and 
J.-C. Jolivet (eds.), L'étude des correspondances dans le monde romain (Lille 2010) 95-113, 
here p. 102. It should be kept in mind, though, that the fact that Mussius Aemilianus left 
relatively many traces in the papyrological documentation is in the first place explained 
by the long duration of his stay in Egypt: he was in office for more than six years. 
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the word ävriypapolv]. It is directed to (probably) a strategos and its 
subject is a visit of the corrector Aegypti Ulpius Pasio (258 CE). Both this 
and the present letter are short and straightforward, and no official titles 
are used either for the prefect himself or for the addressee. The stylish 
writing of the present letter, expected for a document probably written in 
the prefectural chancery at Alexandria, is not found in the Oxyrhynchus 
text. 

This also means that the papyrus published below represents the only 
original letter of Mussius Aemilianus. Moreover, even if only less than half 
of it remains, it represents one of the rare original letters from an (acting) 
prefect of Egypt surviving from the whole period before Diocletian.” 

The text published below is of unknown origin, but most likely was 
found in the city it was sent to, Arsinoe. The papyrus is broken off at all 
sides, but part of the upper and left margins is preserved. It contains five 
lines of Greek, and traces of a sixth line, written in black ink along the 
fibers. The handwriting is a beautiful example of the chancery style of the 
3rd century CE.” The letter forms are clear and elegant; iota, rho, and xi 
have exaggerated downward strokes and the initial letters of lines 1-3 are 
enlarged. The writer took special care with the layout of the text: lines 1 
and 3 protrude to the left, while line 2 is slightly indented, with the final 
word xaípset written after a wide space. Word spacing is used in several 
places (e.g. 1. 2 between mpvtavi and Apowottov, l. 4 between tò and 


23 Cf. J.D. Thomas, “Communication between the Prefect of Egypt, the Procurators 
and the Nome Officials,” in Eck (n. 10) 181-195, here p. 185 on the difficulty “to establish 
that a letter is an original. I can think of only one certain example: a text published in 
1910 by Zucker which is well known to paleographers as a splendid example of the chan- 
cery hand” (SB 1.4639). Haensch (n. 22) 97 shows that out of the about 75 letters of pre- 
fects that were found so far from the period before Diocletian (so not taking into account 
P.Oxy. 43.3129 of a much later date, 335 CE), still only one is certainly an original letter: 
the well-known letter of Subatianus Aquila of 209 (SB 1.4639), with the original signature 
of the prefect at the end of the main text. (If our letter had been fully preserved, it might 
have had the handwritten signature of Mussius Aemilianus on it.) Letters of vice-prefects 
were not taken into account in the afore-mentioned studies, but I do not know of one in 
chancery style. More recently a papyrus roll was published, P.Harrauer 35, containing 
three letters assumed to be written in the prefect’s chancery, one of which is a copy of a 
prefect’s letter. It cannot be excluded that the first original letter was written by the prefect 
as well; cf. P.Harrauer, pp. 104-105. 

Another letter of a prefect, which is sometimes regarded as originally stemming from 
the prefect’s chancery (P.Kóln 8.351), is a copy rather than an original, since the date is 
written in the same hand as the rest of the text (as noted by Verhoogt in BL 12), and the 
signature as well. 

24 See G. Cavallo, “La scrittura del P. Berol. 11532: contributo allo studio dello stile 
di cancelleria nei papiri greci di eta romana,” Aegyptus 45 (1965) 216-249 with plates; 
H. Harrauer, Handbuch der griechischen Paldographie (Stuttgart 2010) 74-77. 
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kata). A diaeresis is found on Apoioixóv (1. 2) and an apostrophe 
divides the double kappa of Míix'kaXog (1. 5). The verso is empty. 

This letter may be dated to the period after 255/Spring 256 (first men- 
tion of Mussius Aemilianus as vice-prefect in P.Strasb. inv. 1302 = Appen- 
dix no. 1) and before September/October 259 CE (first mention of him as 
prefect in P.Ryl. 2.110 = no. 13). 


P.Wilrijk WxH=15x5.7 cm Written in Alexandria, found in Arsinoe 
Dated ca. 255-259 CE 


— Mo[6]ootoc Aipirtavog óiérov thy ñ[yglulolvlíov] 
Asio mpvtavi ApouvourOv vacat yaipet[v.] 
"H avtoc ike À GAAov avti God ånóoterhov Hote] tapla-] 
toxeiv TO TPGYHA TO KATH THY óvopaoíav kað’ fjv à- 
5 [vopáoðn b]x0 ood siç €Enynteiav MikkaAog 6 kali ...] 
[s re Wee QG 22 [mn ]. woidmool.......... ] 


“Mussius Aemilianus acting as prefect, to Dius, president of the town 
council of Arsinoitonpolis, greetings. 

Either come yourself, or send another instead of you, so that the case of 
the nomination can come up (in court) (?), according to which Mikkalos 
alias N.N. was nominated by you for the function of exegetes ...” 


1 Mol[v]ootgg AiptAtavoc: see introduction. The reading of the 
names is beyond doubt, even when the letters ooo cannot actually be ver- 
ified; it seems that the papyrus was wrongly restored at this point. 
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— dér@v thy fi[ye]u[o]v[tav]: the same expression in nos. 1-12 of 
the Appendix. 


2 Asio npvtavi Apotvoitav: Aloç or Aeioc (Latin Dius) is a very 
common name, but presidents of the town council of Arsinoe are rarely 
mentioned in the papyri. Therefore he may well be identical with Dius 
the ex-prytanis in a fragmentary receipt of dekaprotoi from the Arsinoite 
nome: P.Strasb. 3.153.12 (263 CE). An Aurelius Dius, attested as former 
exegetes in BGU 2.362 (Arsinoite nome, 215/216 CE) might be related 
to this Dius, or perhaps even identical (though in the present text he 
would then be some 40 years older and still holding office). 


— mpvtdvi: the president of the town council; cf. Bowman (n. 13) 
53-67; Drecoll (n. 13) 86-94. 


3 Ke: the same verb was used by the prefect Titinnius Clodianus in 
his letter to two former exegetai on the exception from coinciding litur- 
gies, P. Harrauer 35.56-58 (= 11. 70-72 in the DDbDP) : pplolvrioate 
napa priua ñlk[etv] eig tv Aaurpotártny | Ad[eE]avipevav (Hermo- 
polis, ca. 250 CE). The imperative form, fie in the present text, is con- 
sistent with the “tono precettivo” of a prefect’s language; cf. G. Purpura, 
“Note introduttive allo studio del linguaggio del prefetto d’Egitto,” Minima 
Epigraphica et Papyrologica 1 (1998) 109-115, here 113 (mainly on edicts, 
but also valid for prefectural letters). 


— 7 GAAov &vti ood: it was not unusual for a prytanis to have himself 
represented by a deputy; cf. two cases of substition of a prytanis (expressed 
with the verb d105éxopa1) cited by Drecoll (n. 13) 94: P.Oxy. 14.1662 
(246 CE) and CPR 1.20 = Stud.Pal. 20.54 (250 CE, Hermopolis). 


3-4 dot[e] tap[a]ltvyetv tò mpaypa: the word rpüypa is attested 
in several papyri with the legal meaning of “case,” a dispute between 
opposing parties resolved by a court (e.g. BGU 1.19.1.5 = M.Chr. 85.1.5; 
BGU 1.361.2.4). The reading of the first part of tap[a]ltvyeiv is not cer- 
tain. Verifying rapa at the end of line 3 is difficult: the lower parts of the 
legs of pi seem certain, although a bit wide apart; the following traces are 
hard to reconcile with apa, but of course the papyrus is a bit twisted there. 
I cannot think of any other reading or supplement. Like the word rpüyua, 
the verb napatvyyave is also attested in the context of court sessions, 
namely in the meaning of a person being present in court: the verb is then 
normally followed by a dative or preposition (e.g. P.Tebt. 2.303.15-17; 
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Tebtunis, 177-179 CE with BL 9.355: summons to appear at a conventus 
of the prefect). Here, however, tap[a]ltvxetv is followed by tò npàypa. 
The latter word seems to be the subject here, which is why I translated 
nap[a]lcoyeiv, vaguely, with “to come up,” implicitly meaning “to come 
up in court.” 


4-5  l[vonéoôn 6]ró: seems the only likely and fitting supplement. 


5 sic €€nyntetav: for the function of exegetes, a high city magistrate 
who was mainly concerned with the status of citizens, see Drecoll (n. 13), 
98-99 and the list of exegetai in Egypt in P.Hamb. 4, pp. 217-268 (no 
Mikkalos). 


— MüíkkaXoc: of the 77 attestations of the name Mikkalos in Tris- 
megistos People (www.trismegistos.org/name/10623 accessed Novem- 
ber 2016), there is only one for which place and date seem to match: 
Mikkalos (ID 305980) known from a revenue return stemming from Ptole- 
mais Euergetis and dated to 276 CE, where a certain Dionysis is described 
as living in the house of Mikkalos: BGU 4.1087.v.1.8: Atovtdotg ëv th 
oikia MikkGAov (Spaypat) n. 


Appendix: Lucius Mussius Aemilianus in the Papyri 


VICE-PREFECT, (ô dtaonpotatoc/Aapmpotatoc) óiénov TV ñysuoviav 
(ca. 255-259 CE) 


1 255/spring 256?  PStrasb. inv. 1302 — Unpublished.?? 


2 256/257 P.Strasb. 5.392 Fragment of a document 
(year 4) mentioning (l. 5) - - -]I 
AiptAtavov tod Aa[ptpotatov 
ÔLÉTOVTOG THY NyELoviay - - -]. 


3 191258 P.Oxy. 43.3112 Copy of a letter of Mussius 
Aemilianus to a strategos (?) 
about the visit of the corrector 
Aegypti Ulpius Pasio, (1. 2) 
Motvootog A[i]pAtavos à&no]v 
tiv ñyghovíov. 


25 I owe this reference to J. Gascou and P. Heilporn. 
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4 24 ix 258 


5 2811258 or 259 


259% (year 7) 


(255-259) 


(255-259) 


(255-259) 


P.Oxy. 9.1201 = 
CLA 4.233 

(BL 6.100, 7.136, 
10.141) 


P.David 7 = 

SB 20.14229 
(BL 10.114, 

12.114) 


P.Oxy. 43.3119 
(BL 7.156, 8.265, 
12.149) 


P.Dublin 18 
(BL 11.74) 


P.Kóln 10.417 
(a copy of 


P.Oxy. 12.1468.1-4) 


P.Oxy. 12.1468 
(BL 3.137, 8.246) 


Petition to Mussius Aemilianus 
about the succession to an 
inheritance in Latin and Greek, 
(l. 1) Mussio Aemiliano v(ices) 
a(genti) praef(ecti) Aeg(ypti), 

(Il. 13-14) Movooiat Aipu.avo 
1® Xapnpozáczot | óténovit tv 
fiyepovítav. 

Instruction to track down 
murderers with reference to an 
order of the corrector Theodorus 
and Mussius Aemilianus (ll. 7-8) 
[ - - - kaxà xà keXevo0évca (?)] 
610 TE TOD SLAONLMOTATOU 
Oso8ópou éxavopl[Patod 
Aiybrtov kai Aovkiou 
Movooiov Ai]Atavod 
ÔLÉTOVTOS THY HyEpoviay. 
Official correspondence about 
Christians, mentioning regnal 
year 7 and [ - - - AijuAtavod] | 
dStaonpotatov Ô[LÉTOVTOS TV 
fiyegovtav?". 

Fragmentary petition to a 
strategos with reference to a 
previous order of Mussius 
Aemilianus, (ll. 5-6) Mov]ooiov 
AiptAtavod dtézovi[tog tv 
fiyepovíav. 

Writing exercise with address of a 
petition to Mussius Aemilianus, 
(ll. 1-2) [Aovxio Movooto] 
AinU.tavo TD ówonpotóto 
O1énovu (l. dvétovtt) | [v]v 
fiymepovítav. 

Petition to Mussius Aemilianus 
concerning the ownership of 
slaves, (ll. 1-2) Aovki® 
Movooío AimAtava to 
diaonpotate | ÊLÉTOVTL tHv 
fiyspovtav. 


26 Year 7 coincides with 259/260 CE, but since Mussius Aemilianus is known to be 
prefect in September/October 259, a date in 260 is less likely (although reference could 
be made to an earlier decision of Mussius Aemilianus including his earlier title). 

27 Including the new supplement of L.H. Blumell, “The Date of P.Oxy. XLIII 3119," 
ZPE 186 (2013) 111-113. 
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10 (255-259) 


11 (255-259) 


12 (255-259) 


FRANCISCA HOOGENDIJK 


P.Strasb. 5.393 


P.Wilrijk 


P.Wisc. 1.3 
(BL 6.69, 7.99, 
12.114) 


Fragment of court proceedings 
mentioning Mussius 
Aemilianus, (1. 11) 

[--- AiptAta]voc óténo[v tv 
Nyepoviay - - - ]. 


Letter of Mussius Aemilianus 
to a prytanis on the 
appointment of an exegetes, 
(1. 1) Mo[b]ootog AiptAtavoc 
ÔLÉTOV TV fti ye]uLolv[tav]. 


Petition concerning the release 
from liturgies because of old 
age with reference to an earlier 
hearing of the case by 
Aemilianus, (ll. 4-9) ztpoonÀ0ov 
dé peta ta[d]ta to | 
SLAONLOTATH ÔLÉTOVTL TV 
hyleluoviav | Movooto 
Ailiav Kai Étuyxov [ÊJE 
àvruypapñc. 


PREFECT, ó dtaonpotatoc/Aapmpotatos yELov or 
ô Staonpotatos émapyoc Aiybrtov 
(ca. 259-261 CE) 


13 29 ix - 28 x 259 


14 (259-260) 


15 260/261 


P.Ryl. 2.110 
(BL 3.160, 8.294, 
10.169) 


P.Oxy. 46.3290 


PSI XX Congr. 13 


Declaration of temple property 
ordered by the high priest and 
Mussius Aemilianus, (Il. 6-7) 
[keAsvoav]tos tod Kpatiotov 
àpytepéo[c] Pecotov Lepryvov 
K[a]i Tod ôtacnpotäton | 
[ñysuóvo]s Movociov 
AiptAtavod. 


Application to the strategus for 
payment of wine Mussius 
Aemilianus had ordered as 
supplies for his troops, 

(Il. 9-13) &x mpootééea@[c] | 
TOD SIGONLOTATOV FEV 
fiyepóv[oc] | Movootov 
A[i]piAAravod sig xpetag 
[&vvó]lvnc tov [äu] adta 
yevvarotatov | [otpati@tov. 


Petition concerning the 
exemption from liturgies on the 
grounds of old age, containing a 
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16 17 v 261 


P.Oxy. 34.2710 
(BL 7.152, 9.197) 


copy of a previous petition to 
Mussius Aemilianus, (1. 5) 
[Movooi]@ AipiAtava to 
AlaurpotätE yepóvi. 


Petition for a guardian (translated 
from Latin) directed to Mussius 
Aemilianus, (l. 3) Aovkio 
Movooío AiptAtava to 
diaonpotéta énàpyo AÎyÜTTOL. 


PREFECT or VICE-PREFECT?* 


17 (255-261) 


18 (268-269) 


19 (late 3 cent.) SB 5.8945 


P.Oxy. 14.1637 


P.Oxy. 40.2938 
(BL 8.263, 10.151) 


Division of landed property, in 
accordance with the decision of 
a judge appointed by Mussius 
Aemilianus, (l. 9) && 
ÉVKEA(EUGEWG) toO 
Aapn(potátou) Movooiov 
AiptA[tavod. 


Banker’s receipt with an uncertain 
reference to Aemilianus, (1. 7) 
äko-I[- ca.30 -] . ọọ Aim .. 
[--4. 


Fragment of court proceedings 
mentioning an Aemilianus, (l. 12) 
[--- Ailuukuovo šK 
Kehevosalc]. 


28 In these texts no function or title is given for Mussius Aemilianus. It is argued in 
P.Oxy. 43.3112, introduction, that a lower post in Egypt, e.g. that of iuridicus, may have 
preceded Mussius Aemilianus’ vice-prefecture. The three texts nos. 17-19, however, must 


refer to either a prefecture or vice-prefecture. 


AN ORCHARD LEASE FROM THE REIGN OF HERACLIUS! 


Guus A.J.C. van Loon Universität Wien 


Abstract. — Edition of a lease of an orchard from the Arsinoite nome dating 
to 616 CE (P.Vindob. G 26585). This contract is between Flavius Menas, 
stratelates and pagarch of the Arsinoite and Theodosiopolite pagarchies, and 
Apollos alias Pareus son of Loukas. The contract refers to an earlier trans- 
action between Menas and Georgios, comes and vice-landlord of Flavius 
Strategios Paneuphemos patricius. 


Introduction 


The document published here is a lease in the form of a cheirographon? 
The document starts with the regnal year (sixth), the date (Mecheir 25), 
and the indiction (fourth). Because later in the text Flavius Strategios 
Paneuphemos is mentioned with the title patricius, a title which is first 
attested for him on 29 March 604, we can date this text to the reign of 
Heraclius.? The object of the lease is an orchard, which can be located in 


' This edition was originally included in my ResMA-thesis “Strategios Paneuphemos 
and the Elite of the Arsinoite Nome: Contributions to the Dossier of Flavios Strategios 
Paneuphemos” (University of Utrecht, 2015) supervised by Leonard V. Rutgers (Utrecht 
University) and Francisca A.J. Hoogendijk (Leiden University). It was later presented at 
the 28th International Congress of Papyrologists (Barcelona, 4 August 2016). I am grate- 
ful to Bernhard Palme of the Papyrussammlung der österreichischen Nationalbibliothek 
for permission to publish this text and for reading the final version of this article. I would 
also like to thank Francisca A.J. Hoogendijk, Janneke H.M. de Jong (Radboud University 
Nijmegen), and the anonymous reviewers for their helpful suggestions and corrections. 
Any remaining errors are my own. 

? For the cheirographon and its development, see T.S. Richter, *Byzantine Sales: 
Some Aspects of the Development of Legal Instruments in the Later Roman and Byzantine 
period," in J.G. Keenan, J.G. Manning, and U. Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law and Legal 
Practice in Egypt from Alexander to the Arab Conquest. A Selection of Papyrological 
Sources in Translation with Introductions and Commentary (Cambridge 2014) 84-89. For a 
bibliography on land leases in general and references to lists of leases from Late Antiquity, 
see A. Papathomas, P.Heid. 7.405, introd. and G. Azzarello, P.Kóln 9.373, introd. Good 
examples of this scheme (and close parallels of this contract) can be found in the re-edition 
of SB 1.4483 and P.Ross.Georg. 3.55 + SB 1.4485 in S. Kovarik, “Von Zitronen, Melonen 
und Pfirsichen," APF 53 (2007) 152-181. 

3 For the development of the titulature of Flavius Strategios Paneuphemos, see B. Palme, 
“Die domus gloriosa des Flavius Strategius Paneuphemos,” Chiron 27 (1997) 101-103. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 127-142. 
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the mpodotia “suburbs” of Arsinoe. Aurelius Apollos, alias Pareus, 
a Topapitns “fruit grower” leases this orchard from Flavius Menas, a 
stratelates and the pagarch of the Arsinoite and Theodosiopolite pagar- 
chies. The contract further informs us that the orchard, together with 
another orchard, had come into the possession of Menas by means of an 
exchange with Georgios, a hitherto unknown comes and vice-landlord of 
Flavius Strategius Paneuphemos patricius. This document is of particular 
interest since it is the only text so far that can be assigned not only to the 
dossier of Flavius Strategios Paneuphemos patricius, but also to that of 
Flavius Menas. Both men are known to have been pagarchs of the Arsi- 
noite and Theodosiopolite pagarchies, but were never mentioned in the 
same text before. This papyrus sheds therefore some further light on the 
careers of both men. 

Menas, the lessor of the orchard in this contract, was pagarch during 
the second half of the 610s and at least during the first years of the Sas- 
sanid occupation of Egypt. He is known from nine other texts so far.‘ 
His name is not preserved on the papyrus, but Menas is the only known 
stratelates who was at the same time pagarch of the Arsinoite and Theo- 
dosiopolite pagarchies in the seventh century. P.Vindob. G 26585, which 
can be dated to 20 February 616, is at this moment the oldest dateable 
text of his dossier and, at the same time, the first attestation of him being 
pagarch. It has been suggested that Menas first became pagarch and only 
later, between 24 November 617 and 9 September 620 (Stud.Pal. 8.1048), 
received the title of stratelates, since his first appearance in Stud.Pal. 3.303 
(24 November 617, year uncertain) was without this title.» On the basis 
of P.Vindob. G 26585, this argument has become invalid, since he appears 
here with the title of both stratelates and pagarch. 

Strategios Paneuphemos is one of the few inhabitants of Late Antique 
Egypt who also appears in a literary source: the Chronicle of Michael 
the Syrian (1126-1199).° In book 10.26 of the Chronicle, Michael makes 


4 For the dossier of Flavius Menas, see B. Palme, CPR 25, Exkurs 5, pp. 178-181, with 
the addition of Stud.Pal. 37.2.153. 

5 Palme (n. 4) 180, n. 5, has two arguments to believe that this text, which contains 
only an indiction year, refers to the year 617. Firstly, Menas appears here only as pagarch 
and not as stratelates. The text should therefore be older than the other texts in which 
Menas is mentioned as stratelates. Apart from that, it is improbable that the text refers to 
the next indiction cycle, as it would mean that Menas was still pagarch after the reconquest 
of Egypt by Heraclius which is not very likely. 

6 For a translation of the Syriac text, see J.-B. Chabot, Chronique de Michel le Syrien, 
patriarche jacobite d’Antioche (1166-1199) 2 (Paris 1905) 381-394. For the life and work 
of Michael the Syrian, see G.Y. Ibrahim, The Edessa-Aleppo Syriac Codex of the Chronicle 
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reference to a meeting of the miaphysite patriarchs of the Churches of 
Alexandria and Antioch in the year 615/616. This meeting was organized 
by the Emperor Heraclius in order to settle a dispute between the two 
Churches. The meeting was presided by Nicetas, the governor of Egypt 
and a cousin of the Emperor Heraclius. He had sent for Strategios, a man 
from the Arsinoite nome, who had to mediate between both parties; thanks 
to his efforts, the dispute was soon settled.’ Strategios, however, is better 
known from the papyri, since he (or his oikos) is mentioned in approxi- 
mately thirty texts. 

What makes this text even more interesting is the appearance of Menas 
as pagarch alongside Strategios. Until now, it was thought that the pagarch 
was appointed for life, although there was no proof of this. It was there- 
fore assumed that Menas succeeded Strategios only after the latter’s 
death, sometime between 616 and 24 November 617.? Thanks to P. Vindob 
G 26585, a different scenario in which Strategius was still alive in 625 
becomes more attractive, because this papyrus shows that Menas had 
become pagarch while Strategios was still alive.'° This view is based on the 
date of Stud.Pal. 8.1228, a heavily mutilated papyrus fragment that men- 
tions not much more than an eleventh and twelfth indiction, the name of 


of Michael the Great, Volume 1: A Publication of St. George Parish and the Edessan 
Community in Aleppo (Piscataway 2009) vii-xii. 

7 For the dispute between the Syrian and Egyptian miaphysites, see W.H.C. Frend, The 
Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge 1972) 340-342; W.E. Kaegi, Heraclius, 
Emperor of Byzantium (Cambridge 2003) 89-90. 

8 For the dossier of Flavius Strategios Paneuphemos, see Palme (n. 3) 95-125, with 
the addition of CPR 24.25, SB 28.16873 and Stud.Pal. 10.293 (N. Gonis, “Studies on the 
Aristocracy of Late Antique Oxyrhynchus," Tyche 17 [2002] 85-97, argues that this text 
is part of or at least dealing with the same estate as Stud.Pal. 10.138). Cf. F. Morelli, 
“SB XXIV 16222: due patrizi e un Liciniano," Tyche 23 (2008) 139-157, who contends 
that the SB 24.16222 text may not belong to the dossier. The identification of Strategios 
as a member of the household of the Apiones from Oxyrhynchus is doubtful (N. Gonis, 
P.Oxy. 70.4786, introd.) and will therefore not be discussed here. 

? After Strategios had settled the dispute between the patriarchs in Alexandria in 616, 
as reported by Michael the Syrian, and before 24 November 617, the moment in which 
Menas appears as pagarch for the first time (Stud.Pal. 3.303). This view is expressed in 
Palme (n. 3) 122, n. 77 and 124, n. 91. 

10 This view is expressed in F.A.J. Hoogendijk, “Der Scribo behindert die Flotte des 
Patricius. Ein Brief aus dem dossier des Flavius Strategius Paneuphemos (= Pseudo- 
Strategius III," in A.M.F.W. Verhoogt and S.P. Vleeming (eds.), The Two Faces of 
Graeco-Roman Egypt: Greek and Demotic and Greek-Demotic Texts and Studies pre- 
sented to P.W. Pestman (Leiden 1998) 27, n. 10, but is already mentioned in K.A. Worp, 
“Flavius Strategius, Some Notes," ZPE 56 (1984) 113-116. One could argue that it is pos- 
sible that Strategius was dead when P.Vindob. G 26585 was drawn up. The unpublished 
P.Vindob. G 50349, however, shows Strategios being alive in 619. I would like to thank 
Sophie Kovarik for making me aware of this text. 
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Flavius Strategios and the heirs of a certain Kyrillos. The indiction years 
seem to refer either to the years 608/609-609/610 or 623/624-624/625. This 
Kyrillos should be identified with a stratelates of the same name from the 
Arsinoite nome. He was alive until at least 618 (BGU 3.725). Since one 
only refers to heirs when the person concerned has passed away, it is 
impossible that Kyrillos had heirs before 618, which would lead to the 
conclusion that Stud.Pal. 8.1228 most likely refers to the period between 
623 and 625, thereby suggesting that Strategios was still alive in that 
period.!! 


Description 


P.Vindob. G 26585 consists of two fragments: a large fragment (fr. 1), 
measuring 13.9 x 19.3 cm (H x W), and a considerably smaller fragment 
(fr. 2, upside down on the photo), measuring 4.1 x 4.2 cm (H x W). On 
both fragments, the text is written on the recto along the fibers. The verso 
is empty. Fr. 1 is damaged by small wormholes. Besides these, the papy- 
rus is also damaged where the papyrus has been folded. The right side is 
partly preserved (ll. 4-11) with a margin of 0.2-1.0 cm. The top, bottom 
and left sides of the fragment are broken off. On the basis of the resto- 
rations of ll. 4, 6-8, it seems likely that approximately 20 characters, or 
about 7.5 cm (allowing for a small margin), are missing at the left side 
of the fragment. Approximately 8 cm from the right side of the fragment 
there is a kollesis (left over right). There are traces of eight vertical folding 
lines, resulting in nine vertical panels, suggesting that the document was 
rolled up vertically before it was folded. Eleven lines of text are visible 
on the recto side of fr. 1. Of these lines, the first and last lines contain 
only some traces. Fr. 2 contains three lines of text with little more than 
a few traces. This fragment cannot be joined to fr. 1, but on the basis of 
the color of the fragment, it seems that it belonged somewhere along the 
bottom-left of fr. 1. 

The text is written in black ink, by an experienced and fluent hand, in 
a Byzantine cursive with few ligatures. Close parallels of the handwriting 
are, for example, BGU 2.368 (Arsinoite nome, 25 June 614), CPR 24.26 


' See for a more elaborate explanation: Hoogendijk (n. 10) 27, n. 10. Palme (n. 3) 122, 
n. 77, argues that Stud.Pal. 8.1228 should be dated to the period 608/609, proposing that 
the Kyrillos in that text was not the same as the stratelates. For the dossier of Kyrillos, 
see Trismegistos Archives (http://www.trismegistos.org/arch/ind.php) s.v. “Kyrillos” 
(accessed: January 2017). 
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(Arsinoite nome, 602-603 CE), and SB 18.13320 (Antaiopolite nome, 
613-641). All letters are inclined to the right and vertical elements pre- 
dominate. As far as the text is preserved, the scribe uses few abbrevia- 
tions: yai(petv) (l. 5) and an occasional supralinear stroke to replace the 
last letter of a word (ll. 8 [four times], 9) 

At the end of |. 6, a colon is preserved. There are only a few instances 
known, where this sign is used: CPR 8.71.4; 14.17.5; P.Berol. 2719.5 
(seventh century, Arsinoite nome); P.Cair.Masp. 1.67002, col. 3.22 (567, 
Antinopolis); P.Batav. 21.21 (fifth century, Oxyrhynchus).? In most of 
these cases it seems that the colon is used to divide. In the first three 
instances it is used in the dating clause, separating the day from the indic- 
tion year.? In P.Cair.Masp. 1.67002 it marks the beginning of a new 
clause, beginning with émeita, while in P.Batav. 21 its use is unclear. In 
P.Vindob. G 26585, the colon was used in a similar dividing way, as it 
marks the start of the digression on how Menas had acquired the orchards. 


P.Vindob. G 26585 H x W = 13.9 x 19.3 cm Arsinoite nome 
20 February 616 CE 


Fr. 1 
> [ ca. 30 IPP ss dal ca. 23 ] 
[ ca. 15 étovc] ëxtov [vac. Mlexeip Ke tet[ü]pt[ns 


ivôuk(tiovoc)] êv [Ap(o1von)] 

[Daaovia Mnva to évóo&ot]óto otpatnAdtyn nayapy@ cfc 
A[po]i[vo]ttóv klali 

[OcodoorovnoAttav AdpryAtols Aro Gc 6 Kai Tapeds vió AovKa 
T[O]papitns Kat 

5. xe ano (kópmc?) Moo]ysoc tod Apoivoitov vo[u]oo 

yai(petv). ónoAXoyo pepio0060at 

[napa thc duetépas £vóoSó noc Ek tõv zepieAO[ó]vrov siç aò [v] 
TOpaptov ÊLO 

[ärd ówaitov àvuikac]eAXayfic yev[o]uévno HETAËd gòtic te Kai 
Tempyiov 

[tod peyañonrpenesotátov K]OpEtos kai Gvttyeobyo(v) Zxpatnyto(v) 
TOD TAVELOTNLO(L) TATPIKLO(L) 


12 I wish to thank Sophie Kovarik for providing me with the information on P.Berol. 2719. 
3 S. Kovarik, Das spätantike Notariat. Kanzleipraxis des 4.-8. Jh. n. u. Z. am Beispiel 
Arsinoites (Mittelágypten) (unpublished dissertation; Vienna 2014) 623, n.158. 
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[ ca. 18 10 Tpoggtiov thode tfl TO] [£ ]oc 
[1]ó 8v rœuäpiov && adta(v) 
10 [ ca. 23 HOLY) uis cec Q [stew eae dn ] 
tO.[..]E£r..o 
[ ca. 26 IT ca. 18 ] traces 
Fr. 2 
hi 
].. Mol 
Inoal 


5 apotvoitov pap.; xaí(pe): 5 pap. 6 0060: dvo: pap. 


“.. year 6, Mecheir 25, at the end of the fourth indiction in Arsinoe. 
To Flavius Menas, the most renowned stratelates, pagarch of the Arsi- 
noite and Theodosiopolite pagarchies, Aurelius Apollos, alias Pareus, 
son of Loukas, fruit grower and ... from (the village of ?) Mouchis of the 
Arsinoite nome, greetings. I acknowledge that I have leased from your 
gloriousness from the two orchards that have come down to you by right 
of exchange, which took place between you and Georgios, the most mag- 
nificent comes and vice-landlord of Strategios the all praise-worthy patri- 
cian, ... of the suburbs of this city the one of these orchards ...” 


1-2 These lines contained the invocation formula and the regnal dat- 
ing formula. Only two downward strokes are visible in 1. 1. Because the 
text is dated to the reign of Heraclius (see introduction), presumably the 
document opened with the invocation of Christ ëv óvópati Tob koptoo 
Kai deonotov Inood Xptotod tod 020b kai coti]jpog hav “In the 
name of our Lord and Master Jesus Christ son of God and our Savior.” 
This was the only type of invocation used during the reign of Heraclius 
in the Lower Egyptian nomes. There are, however, attestations of several 
variants of this invocation, making it impossible to restore it in the text.'* 
The following regnal formula cannot be constructed with certainty either, 


4 For the invocations in Lower Egypt during the reign of Heraclius, see R.S. Bagnall 
and K.A. Worp, Chronological Systems of Byzantine Egypt, 2nd ed. (Leiden 2004) 
292. 
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as during the reign of Heraclius there were at least four different formu- 
las in use in the Arsinoite nome.!> 

The fragment starts with the end of the dating clause, which is heavily 
damaged. The 25th of Mecheir in the sixth year of Heraclius (= fourth 
indiction) corresponds with 20 February 616. Somewhat problematic is the 
reading of tet[G]pt[ns. There seems to have been a fairly large gap before 
the third t, of which only the lower part of the downward stroke is visible. 
A different reading in which tetéprtns is abbreviated after the p and 
in which the last downward stroke should be read as a 1 (tet[G]p[(t1S)] 
i[vdtxtiovoc) is not compelling. This would leave too much space open 
before the ¢ and the v, the letters that are visible on the snippet of papyrus 
that belong to &v Ap(oivôn).!f 


3 [Paaovio Mnvà]: See introduction. It is unlikely that “Flavius” 
was abbreviated, since the scribe seems to prefer to write everything in 
full and there is enough space in the lacuna. 


— €évdoEot]atw: The status designation Évôoëotatoc "the most 
renowned" (gloriosissimus) was used at the end of the Late Antique and 
the beginning of the Arab period to designate people of the highest social 
ranks. The rank was only exceeded by the honorary consular rank and 
the rank of patricius. In the papyri, only duces, comites, stratelatai, and 
pagarchs appear with this designation." 


—  otpatnAëtn: The term stratelates is the Greek equivalent of the 
Latin magister militum. Initially, this title was used to designate the magis- 
tri militum, the commanders in chief of the armies after Constantine. In the 
fifth and sixth centuries, the title was also honorific, without any military 
connotations. Menas shared this title with, amongst others, duces.'® 


— moyópxo: The office of pagarch was created at the end of the fifth 
century, most likely during the reign of Anastasius (491-518), and can 


15 For the different regnal formulas during Heraclius’ reign, see Bagnall & Worp 
(n. 14) 267-271. 

16 The snippet, on which the s and v are visible, seems to have been restored correctly. 
For the £v Ap(otvon) clause, see N. Kruit and K.A. Worp, “Zur Auflösung der Kürzung 
£v Ap( ) in den Papyri," Tyche 18 (2003) 55-57. 

17 For the epithet £v6óo&Gótatoc, see O. Hornickel, Ehren- und Rangprädikate in den 
Papyrusurkunden. Ein Beitrag zum römischen und byzantinischen Titelwesen (Gießen 1930) 
8-11; CPR 24.30, n. 5. 

'8 J, Durliat, “Magister militum — otpatnAótng dans l'empire byzantin (VI° - VII? siè- 
cles)," ByzZeit 72 (1979) 306-320; A.P. Kazhdan (ed.), The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 
(Oxford 1991) 2.1266-1267 (s.v. “Magister militum"), 3.1965 (s.v. “Stratelates”). 
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best be seen in the light of his taxation reforms.'? The pagarch’s main 
function was fiscal, as he was responsible for the collection of imperial 
taxes in the city territories that did not have autopragia.?° He was appointed 
directly by the praetorian prefect of the East, with consent of the emperor, 
making his position independent of the governor and duke of Egypt. 
Unlike the position of governor and duke, who were appointed for a year, 
the pagarch remained in function for a longer period of time, though not 
necessarily for life as the present text shows (see introduction).?! 


3-4 ris Alpo]t[vo]itmv klal | [@sodociovroltov: At the begin- 
ning of 1. 4 Ggo606tovnoAttÓv can be restored since between at least 556 
(BGU 1.305) and 622 CE (CPR 19.32) the Arsinoite and Theodosiopolite 
pagarchies were combined under one pagarch. Both of these pagarchies 
can be located in the province of Arcadia, according to the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles (fifth century), the Descriptio Orbis Romani of Georgius Cyprius 
(early seventh century), and P.Oxy. 51.3636, a tax account from fifth- 
century Oxyrhynchus. Theodosiopolis was most likely the new name for 
Tebtynis, located in the south of the Polemon district. For a long time, 
there were only two reasons for this assumption. Firstly, settlement names 
from the papyri that mention the Theodosiopolite pagarchy indicate that it 
comprised an area carved out of the old Arsinoite nome, more specifically, 
that it followed the borders of the former Polemon district. Secondly, the 
name Tebtynis does not appear in the papyri between the second half 
of the fifth century and the Arab period, when Theodosiopolis appears.” 


1 For the origin of the pagarchy, see J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz “The Origin of the Office 
of Pagarch,” ByzZeit 66 (1973) 38-46; R. Mazza "Ricerche sul pagarca nell’ Egitto tardo- 
antico e bizantino," Aegyptus 75 (1995) 171-180. For the reforms of Anastasius in general, 
see P. Grierson, “The Monetary Reforms of Anastasius and Their Economic Consequences,” 
in A. Kindler (ed.), The Patterns of Monetary Development in Phoenicia and Palestine 
in Antiquity (Tel-Aviv 1967) 284-291; C. Morrison, “Monnaie et prix à Byzance du V* au 
VIF siécle,” in C. Abadie-Reynal et al. (eds.), Hommes et richesses dans l'empire byzantin, 
vol. 1 (Paris 1989) 239-260. 

20 For autopragia, see J. Gascou, “Les grands domaines, la cité et l’état en Égypte byzan- 
tine: recherches d'histoire agraire, fiscale et administrative," Travaux & Mémoires 9 (1985) 
38-52; J. Banaji, Agrarian Change in Late Antiquity (Oxford 2001) 89-100; P. Sarris, Eco- 
nomy and Society in the Age of Justinian (Cambridge 2006) 149-176. 

?! For the role of the pagarch in Late Antique Egypt, see Liebeschuetz (n. 19); 
J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz, “The Pagarch: City and Imperial Administration in Byzantine 
Egypt," JJP 18 (1974) 163-168; Mazza (n. 19) 169-242; M. Stern, “Der Pagarch und die 
Organisation des óffentlichen Sicherheitswesens im byzantinischen Agypten,” Tyche 30 
(2015) 119-144. 

22 G. Fantoni, CPR 14.41-48. Currently there are two exceptions known to us: 
Stud.Pal. 10.138.9 (600-620), mentioning Tertbvic, and P. Vindob. G 21044 (currently in 
preparation for publication by J.H.M. de Jong), which dates to the Arab period, mentioning 
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More recently, further evidence is found in the form of P.Lips. inv. FF3, a 
loan of money with both parties coming from Theodosiopolis. This docu- 
ment is the only one so far that can be assigned with some confidence to 
Tebtynis.?? 


4  Abpipao]c AtoAAGs 6 xai IIapzOg vidg Aovkû: Apollos is further 
identified in two ways: by a second name and a patronymic. Besides for 
the identification of individuals, double names, connected by ó Kai / óc 
kai, were used during the Roman period to differentiate the more privi- 
leged members of society (the gymnasial order). This made the double 
name status indicators by themselves.?^ The use of double names in the 
Late Antique period has not yet been studied. It seems clear, however, 
that Apollos was not a privileged member of society since he was a com- 
moner, as the status designation AbpriAiog shows.” Identification seems 
to have been the main reason for writing down the double name here.”° 
The name Arn0AAG6 is, according to Trismegistos People, extremely com- 
mon throughout Egypt. ITapeo(c), on the other hand, is rarely attested.?? 
Thus it seems probable that Apollos’ identity in this contract is specified 
by the use of his second name Pareus. His identity was further specified 
by the patronymic Aovküc. This name is only attested once in the Arsinoite 
nome after the third century, SB 6.9588.14.28 


4-5 m[o]papítnc kfalil[......... ]: It seems likely that Apollos 
had a double occupation, since r{w]uapirns “fruit grower” is followed 
by «ai, of which only the lower part of the x and the downward stroke 
of the 1 can be seen. Kot cannot have been followed by the name of 
another lessee, since the acknowledgement is written in the first person 
singular (GLoAo0Yya, l. 5). 


the name Theodosiopolis. It is, however, possible that these old names were still in use, 
as is suggested in T.M. Hickey, *Down and Out in Late Antique Tebtynis?" in S.L. Lippert 
and M. Schentuleit (eds.), Graeco-Roman Fayum: Texts and Archaeology: Proceedings 
of the Third International Fayum Symposion, Freudenstadt, May 29-June 1, 2007 (Wies- 
baden 2008) 136. 

23 Hickey (n. 22) 135-142. 

24 Y, Broux, “Double Names and Elite Strategy in Roman Egypt,” Studia Hellenistica 
54 (2015) 268-285. 

25 J.G. Keenan, “The Names Flavius and Aurelius as Status Designations in Later Roman 
Egypt," ZPE 11 (1973) 51-63. 

6 D. Hobson, “Naming Practices in Roman Egypt,” BASP 26 (1989) 157-174. 

27 Trismegistos People s.v. “Apollos” and “Pareus” (accessed: January 2017). For the 
name Pareus, see Heuser 37 and NB Dem. 1.1.389 (s.v. *pa-r.r-w4"). 

28 J.M. Diethart, Prosopographia Arsinoitica 1 (Vienna 1980) 194, no. 3275. For the 
commonality of rare names, see G. Ruffini, "The Commonality of Rare Names in Byzantine 
Egypt," ZPE 158 (2006) 213-225. 
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Fruit growers (n@papitat) do not appear frequently in documents. The 
reason for this scarcity is unknown, but it is certainly not because there 
were no orchards in Egypt. Especially the Faiyum with its extensive 
network of canals and dykes that made perennial watering possible, was 
known as a fruit-producing center.? What Menas’ other occupation could 
have been remains a mystery. There is little papyrological evidence for 
people having multiple occupations. This is most likely due to the fact 
that in many documents only the most relevant occupation for that par- 
ticular document is mentioned. 


5 dno (Kkounç?) Mov]yews tod Apotvoitov vo[uJoù: The usual 
phrase following the name and occupation of the lessee is: &m6 + type of 
settlement (optional, but often included) + name of the settlement + name 
of the nome (optional). In this text, the last part of the name of the settle- 
ment ]x£oc and the name of the nome is extant.*! There are only four 
place-names in the Arsinoite nome that have this ending: Andromachis, 
Lysimachis, Mouchis, and Psinachis.*? The village of Psinachis disappears 
from the papyri after the third century and Andromachis a century later, 
making them unlikely candidates.?? Lysimachis has appeared only once so 
far in the seventh century, as an epoikion (CPR 12.37.3).** Mouchis, on the 
other hand, appears often in the papyri. For example, Stud.Pal. 32.1.56.2, 
a receipt from the sixth or seventh century, reads àró Kk@pns] Moby soc 
tod Apotvoitov vopo[d]. 

Different villages existed in Egypt with the name Mouchis, the one in 
the Arsinoite nome being most attested. This village can be located to the 


29 J.G. Manning, Land and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt (Cambridge 2003) 30, 107; 
P. Sijpesteijn, Shaping a Muslim State: The World of a Mid-Eighth Century Egyptian 
Official (Oxford 2013) 29-30. A. Monson, “Salinization and Agricultural Productivity in 
the Fayyüm," in C. Arlt and M.A. Stadler (eds.), Das Fayyiim in Hellenismus und Kai- 
serzeit: Fallstudien zu multikulturellem Leben in der Antike (Wiesbaden 2013) 123-140, 
argues that the perennial irrigation suggests that a larger area could be used for agriculture, 
but that a side effect was that due to the ongoing salinization the fertility per unit of land 
dropped. 

30 E.g. farmer (yempy6c) and carpenter (téKtov) in SB 14.12131.3 (553), and potter 
(kepapedc) and carpenter (téxtwv) in SB 22.15749.1-2 (sixth century). 

31 The reading ]o£oc seems unlikely, as a slight trace of ink is visible above the point 
where the two lines cross. 

?? These place names are found with help of the database of the site of the Faiyum 
project of the K.U. Leuven (search term: “chis”): http://www.trismegistos.org/fayum/ 
index.php (accessed: January 2017). 

33 For Psinachis, see Calderini-Daris, Diz.geogr. Suppl. 5.112 (s.v. ““Pivayic”); for 
Andromachis, see Calderini-Daris, Diz.geogr. Suppl. 5.14 (s.v. “Avdpopaxic”). 

34 Calderini-Daris, Diz.geogr. Suppl. 4.83 (s.v. “Avowayic”); Timm 3.1497-1498 
(s.v. “Lysimachi[do]s”). 
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south or south west of the capital of the Arsinoite nome, in the old meris 
of Polemon, and appears from the Ptolemaic period onwards.* It is 
impossible to say whether k@pN¢ was written or not. Since the scribe 
was careful in the description of the leasing party (double names, double 
occupations), we have opted for this reconstruction. This leaves a space 
of 9 characters for the second occupation. 


6 napa ths duestépas Evd0EOt]NToc: Since Menas is referred to as 
évdoEdtatoc in the address, one expects the scribe to have written napé 
ths duetépas ÉVOOEOTMTOS "from your gloriousness” (cf. CPR 19.32.9- 
10). The abstract ñ évdoEd6tHs was often used as form of address for 
people of high standing, both earthly and spiritual.*° 


— £k TOV nepieA0[ó]vxvov siç adtH[V]: Instead of directly mentioning 
the object of lease, the scribe starts a relative clause in which he states how 
the object of the current lease had come into the possession of Menas in 
the first place. The pronoun aùtnv refers to Menas’ title ñ £vóo&ótnc 
(for the sake of clarity here translated as you"). The object of lease can 
be found in 1. 9 ([t]ò ëv ropóptov ¿ë adto(v)). A reason for mentioning 
the way of acquisition was to avoid that others could claim the orchard 
as their own. There are so far only two direct parallels for this phrase: 
SB 6.9193.9, a contract for the sale of land from sixth-century Hermopolis, 
which has nepie0ôv<ta> sic uè GTO Sikaiov àvrikatoA Aa yt]c), and 
P.Mich. 11.612.10-11 (514), an Oxyrhynchite contract for the lease of 
a house, with t£pigA0ó6vcov sic abtr|v ånò Owatou dvrwl[ata]Aayhc. 
In two other instances, P.Oxy. 63.4390.8-9 (Oxyrhynchus, 469) and 
SB 22.15606.9-10 (Hermopolis, late sixth — early seventh century), a sim- 
ilar phrase is used, but the way of acquisition is different, as the property 
was acquired earlier through inheritance (änd dikaiov kAnpovouias). In 
SB 24.15969.9-10 (Hermopolis, late fifth — early sixth century), a sale of 
slaves, it is stated that the slaves have been acquired by sale at an earlier 
point (ànò dikaiov Gà yopaoítac). 


— mopgaptov: The word r@pápiov (pomarium < pomum “fruit”) and 
its cognates appears for the first time in papyri from the Roman period. 
In the Ptolemaic period, orchards were generally known as ra póáógioot. 
This term was still in use in the Roman and Byzantine period, besides 


35 Timm 2.889-890 (s.v. *Dumüsiya"); Calderini-Daris, Diz.geogr. Suppl. 5.62-63 
(s.v. “Mobytc”). 

36 H. Zilliacus, Untersuchungen zu den abstrakten Anredeformen und Hóflichkeitstiteln 
im Griechischen (Helsingfors 1949) 88. 
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rnœnäpiov.* As in Latin, topóáptov is a general term, which does not 
specify the kinds of fruits cultivated. There are only a few papyri indicat- 
ing what was being grown in these orchards. P.Cair.Masp. 2.67170.18- 
21 (Antasopolite nome, 562-564) mentions olive trees and date palms 
(T@PAPLOV ... oov ... &AaiOvi kai goívi&); P.Hamb. 3.222.13-14 
(Hermopolite nome, sixth — seventh centuries), mentions date palms and 
other unspecified plants (roi piov otv putois StAMdpPots Kai Motvtel); 
SB 1.4483.6-7 (Arsinoite nome, 621) and P.Ross.Georg. 3.55 + SB 1.4485.10- 
11 (Arsinoite nome, 630) also mention date palms and other plants. It is 
clear from the latter two texts — both leases — that different kinds of trees 
were growing in the same orchard.?* From these contracts we know that 
the lessee was sometimes obliged to give the lessor, in addition to the 
rent, various kinds of fruits, herbs and vegetables. It is likely that these 
were also grown on the leased plots of land. They both mention Adyavov, 
coriander, mint, B£Aókiov, lemon, melon, pomegranate, and peach.?? 


7 [aro ducatov åvtixat]gàayñs: Menas had acquired the orchards 
by a lawful exchange of property rights with Georgios. Exchanges of prop- 
erty rights, or barters, were initially not documented, but this changed from 
the third century CE onward. Movable and immoveable objects could be 
bartered.“ Often, these exchanges of property rights are between siblings, 
but that does not seem the case here.*! The exact details of the transaction 
between Menas and Georgios — for example, what was exchanged for the 
orchards and whether there was an additional payment in money — are not 
clear. 


37 M. Schnebel, Die Landwirtschaft im hellenistischen Ägypten (Munich 1925) 312. 

38 Both texts are re-edited in Kovarik (n. 2) 152-181. 

# On Aáyavov, see H.-J. Drexhage, *Aáyavov und AoyavonaAat im römischen 
Agypten (1.-3. Jh.n.Chr.)," MBAH 9 (1990) 88-117, in which it is suggested that it is an 
unknown vegetable or group of vegetables, often used in the oil production. R.S. Bagnall, 
“Vegetable Seed Oil Is Sesame Oil," CdE 75 (2000) 133-136, hypothesizes that the term 
was used for green vegetables, but when it refers to monthly rations, stored goods, or oil- 
making, for sesame. F. Morelli, “Il Aayavooneppov, il fapavéAaov, e il sesamo: olii e 
oleaginose fantasma," ZPE 149 (2004) 138-142, shows that the term Ao avóoneppov seems 
to refer to more than just sesame oil. For BeAOKtov, which could be perhaps some kind of 
bean, see Kovarik (n. 2) 162. 

4° On property exchanges, see R. Taubenschlag, The Law of Graeco-Roman Egypt in the 
Light of the Papyri (Warsaw 1955) 398; O. Montevecchi, La papirologia (Turin 1973) 232; 
J. Gascou, “Les papyrus Lycopolites de l'Académie des Inscriptions," Pap.Congr.XXII 545; 
S.L. Lippert, Einführung in die altägyptische Rechtsgeschichte (Berlin 2008) 95, 156. 
For a list of property exchanges, see P.Kellis 30, introd. See also P.Oxy. 55.3805.65-66n. 

^! CPR 14.13, introd. 
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7-8 Teopyiov | [toù ueyakonpeneotütov K]opetoc Kai Gvttyeov- 
xo(v) Xtpatnyio(v) tod ravevphuo(v) Tatpikio(v): Based on the resto- 
rations of ll. 3 and 4, there is space for approximately 18-22 letters. The 
epithet peyaAonpenéotatoc seems the only possibility.? From the sixth 
century onwards, this epithet was often used in combination with the title 
of kópigc.? Moreover, in the Arsinoite nome it seems to have been used 
by aristocrats to describe their highest-ranking estate administrators. ^ 

The term Gvttysovyxoc “vice-landlord” was used to denote one of the 
highest functionaries of an estate. Most of what we know about the office 
of Gvttyeobyoc comes from the correspondence of Viktor, an àvtvygoO- 
xoc of the household of the Apiones, in the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury. His main task was to supervise the oikos of the Apiones, which meant 
that he was active in diverse matters. He was tasked with, for example, 
directing labor between different estate properties, sanctioning payments 
to estate workers and preventing assaults on estate landholdings and pos- 
sessions. He stood at the top of the estate management pyramid, with a 
number of chief agents (ótotntat) under him, who, each in their turn 
managed a dozen lesser agents (rpovontai). 

The titles borne by Georgios are elaborate, especially since he is not one 
of the parties in the contract. It is possible that this part of the document 
was copied from another contract, that is, the one between Menas and 
Georgios, acknowledging the barter of the two orchards. It seems likely 
that the scribe had (a copy of) this barter-contract close at hand. 

The Georgios of our text can perhaps be identified with another Geor- 
gios on account of his connection with Strategios Paneuphemos, although 
the name is too common too allow any certainty. A Georgios appears 
in Stud.Pal. 10.138, a list of entries. Every entry starts with a name of a 
dioiketes, followed by an amount of artabai. Under each name there is a 
list of place names. The functionaries seem to have been responsible for 
the collection of these artabai." Furthermore, it has been argued that 


? Theoretically, the epithet brépAapnpdtatog could also fill the gap. This epithet, 
however, is only used for the comes sacrarum largitionum, if the word was used at 
all. J.M. Diethart, D. Feissel, and J. Gascou, “Les prótokolla des papyrus byzantins du 
V° au VIF? siècle: Édition, prosopographie, diplomatique," Tyche 9 (1994) 24-25 argue 
that this word does not appear in papyri and that ónípAapnpoc should be read instead 
(-BL 10. 217). 

^5 Hornickel (n. 17) 28-29. 

^! Banaji (n. 20) 187-188. 

^5 Sarris (n. 20) 75. 

46 E.R. Hardy, The Large Estates of Byzantine Egypt (New York 1931) 189-190. 

47 Banaji (n. 20) 145-149. 
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these functionaries belonged to the oikos of Strategios Paneuphemos. In 
what is left of the text, the name Georgios appears twice, probably because 
he is responsible for the artabai-collection in two areas of the estate. If it 
is true that the document refers to the estate of Strategios Paneuphemos, 
it seems likely that this Georgios is identical with the one in P.Vindob. 
G 26585. In that case, Stud.Pal. 10.138 should be assigned a date before 
P.Vindob. G 26585, as Georgios was still a dioiketes and not yet pro- 
moted to anticheouchos. 


8 Xxpatnyto(v) tod rnaveupuo(v) ratptkio(v): For Strategius, see 
introduction. From the earliest attestation onwards, this Strategios is 
described as navevenpos, “all praise-worthy.” This title is probably an 
honorary, not an official, title.* It is possible that it is the Greek equiva- 
lent of Latin famossissimus.?? This title was used for the governor after the 
Arab conquest.?! 


— notpikioc: According to Zosimus, the title patricius was created 
during the reign of Constantine. It was a high honorific title that could 
only be granted by the emperor himself and was not hereditary. In the 
Eastern Roman Empire, the title of patricius often appears as an honorific 
title, unconnected to any special functions. This remained the case until 
the title disappeared in the 12th century. Bearers of this title in the East 
had a privileged status under the illustres in the Senate of Constantinople 
and they were seen as the most powerful people in the empire, after the 
imperial family.?? It has been suggested that Strategios received the title 
from the Emperor Phocas after his ascension to the imperial throne on 
27 November 602. The reason why he received it is unknown, but we 
know that Apion, the head of the household of the wealthy Apiones in 
Oxyrhynchus, received the same title around the same time.?? 


9 Jv rnpoactiov thode t|; n[ó]A[s]oc: The word mpodotia does 
not occur often in the papyri. Most attestations are from the sixth and 
seventh century. There seems to be a difference between the singular and 
plural forms. The singular is used to refer to the countryseat of large 
estate holders, while the plural refers to the suburbs of cities. This was 
the area outside the walls or borders, which still belonged to the city. In 


48 Palme (n. 3) 109-112, cf. Banaji (n. 20) 145-149. 

4 Hornickel (n. 20) 30-31. 

50 Palme (n. 3) 97, n. 5. 

5! Cf. e.g. CPR 22.542. 

5 W. Heil, Der konstantinische Patriziat (Basel/Stuttgart 1966) 37-67. 
55 Palme (n. 3) 101-102. 
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this area, there was space for the cultivation of crops, monasteries, habi- 
tation and cemeteries.?^ The city to which the mpodotia belonged must 
be the city of Arsinoe, since this is the only polis mentioned in the con- 
tract and also because it is the only place in the Faiyum that is known to 
have had mpodotia.> 

The gap before tpoaotiwv should be filled with the exact location of 
the orchards within these suburbs, most likely a medtov “plain.” The 
phrase used for this is £v medi@ + name of the plain cf. SB 16.12481.12 
(Arsinoite nome, 668) and, in particular, the abovementioned SB 1.4483.5-6 
(Arsinoite nome, 621) and P.Ross.Georg. 3.55 + SB 1.4485.9-10 (Arsinoite 
nome, 630). Several plains are located in the suburbs of Arsinoe: the 
plain of Tantalos (èv medio Tavrékov [15 letters]: SB 1.4483.5-6; P.Ross. 
Georg. 3.55 + SB 1.4485.9-10), and the plain of Kolymbos (ëv media 
KoXóppov [15 letters]: BGU 1.303.10 [586]). Slightly longer and therefore 
a better candidate to fill the gap is the plain of Koukkoumios (£v medio 
Kovxkxovpítov [18 letters]), which appears in SB 16.12481.12 (668). It may 
be a coincidence, but this text, a lease of an orchard, is between a certain 
Abraham and Petterios. This Petterios is known to have been the pagarch of 
the Arsinoite nome and he was married to the daughter of Menas.* Hence 
there is a slight chance that both documents mention the same orchard. 


— [t]o £v nmpdptov é& aov: Although the next line is not readable, 
the object of the lease is probably followed by the qualities of the orchard. 
Parallels to this can be found in the already mentioned SB 16.12481, 
SB 1.4483, and P.Ross.Georg. 3.55 + SB 1.4485. It is not likely that after 
the description of the first orchard a description of the second one followed, 
as èx in 1. 6 seems to indicate that only one of them was leased out. 


10  Jtœ(v) au ....e8.0 [: Most likely there follows here a descrip- 
tion of the orchard. The line is, however, too damaged to read complete 
words. The supralinear stroke above the o is almost invisible on the photo, 
but clear traces of ink can be seen under the microscope. After the ¢ and 
before the large gap, a supralinear stroke is also visible. The letter under 
it is broken off. It seems likely that this is a word ending in ov), so 
agreeing in case and number with the earlier tw(v), but this is not certain. 


54 G. Husson, “Recherches sur le sens mot ‘proastion’ dans le grec d’Egypte,” Recherches 
de Papyrologie 4 (1967) 187-200; R. Alston, The City in Roman and Byzantine Egypt 
(London 2002) 108-109; A. Jórdens, “Ein oxyrhynchitisches proastion,” ZPE 200 (2016) 
470-480. 

55 Kovarik (n. 2) 158. 

56 Palme (n. 4) 178-181. 
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Fig. 1: P.Vindob. G 26585, courtesy Papyrussammlung der Osterreichischen Nationalbibliothek 


FIVE TAX RECEIPTS FROM DJEME IN THE COLLECTION 
OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY! 


Jennifer Cromwell University of Copenhagen 


Abstract. — Edition of five Coptic tax receipts from the village Djeme 
(western Thebes) written between 717 and 725 CE. All receipts are for the 
poll tax (diagraphon) and are written by the same scribe, Psate son of Pisrael. 


From the village Djeme (Medinet Habu) survives a large body of 
Coptic and Greek tax receipts dated to the second and third decades of 
the 8th century.” The five receipts edited here, in the collection of the 
Rare Book and Manuscript Library of Columbia University,’ were writ- 
ten by one of the main scribes of the village's tax receipts, Psate son of 


! T would like to thank Jane Siegl for her assistance with my work in the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library at Columbia University. All images are reproduced here cour- 
tesy of the Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Columbia University in the City of New 
York (some of which, and hopefully soon all, are also available online via APIS). I 
would also like to thank the two anonymous reviewers and the editors for their com- 
ments and suggestions. 

? Recent years have seen the publication of large numbers of receipts from Djeme, 
notably P.Stras.Copt. 27-66 (which include both Greek and Coptic receipts), as well as, 
e.g., A. Delattre and N. Vanthieghem, “Sept recus de taxe thébains du VIII* siécle,” 
Journal of Coptic Studies 16 (2014) 90-102, and J. Cromwell, Recording Village Life: A 
Coptic Scribe in Early Islamic Egypt (Ann Arbor, in press), Appendix II. More receipts 
from collections across Europe are currently being prepared for publication by Nikolaos 
Gonis, while a group of receipts in the Kelsey Museum, University of Michigan, also await 
publication (on these, see T.G. Wilfong *New Texts in Familiar Hands: Unpublished 
Michigan Coptic Ostraca by Known Scribes," in M. Immerzeel and J. van der Vliet [eds], 
Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a New Millennium [Leuven 2004] 545-552). Given the 
vast number of unpublished texts in Columbia University's collection, it is quite possible 
that more receipts remain to be discovered here. 

3 Columbia purchased its Coptic ostraca from the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 1958 
and 1961. Receipt nos. 1 and 2 are part of a group of 55 Greek and Coptic ostraca from 
Medinet Habu that T.M. Davis gave to the MMA in 1913. The remaining three receipts 
were acquired together with material that for the most part derived from dumps at Deir 
el-Bahari (acc. 64.2.1-65.3.112); their presence within this group demonstrates that not all 
the material came from one site, as their Medinet Habu provenance is surely without ques- 
tion. On the acquisition of the material, see E.R. O'Connell, *Ostraca from Late Antique 
Western Thebes: Provenance and History of the Collections at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and Columbia University," BASP 42 (2006) 113-137; see especially pp. 127-128 
for questions concerning the homogeneity of the Deir el-Bahari group. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 143-155. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239875 
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Pisrael.^ While only two of the receipts bear his signature (nos. 4 and 5), 
they can certainly be attributed to him on paleographic, linguistic, and 
chronological grounds. The relevant criteria will be discussed with each 
text. All receipts are for the poll tax (diagraphon) and they provide new 
additions to the prosopography of western Thebes. The texts are presented 
according to their O.Col. inventory number, while their key details are 
summarized in chronological order in the table at the end of the article. 


1. Receipt for Philotheos 


O.Col. inv. 82 (acc. 14.6.162) H x W = 10.3 x 9.2 cm 12 July 725 
Tan clay 


This receipt, despite the loss of a signature (if one were ever written) 
can most probably be attributed to Psate, rather than the scribe who 
replaced him as the principal tax receipt writer within the village, Johannes 
son of Lazarus. While both Psate and Johannes followed the same formu- 
lae, their hands are not the same. This receipt is among the last that Psate 
wrote and is one of a small number that he produced in indiction year 9, 
the others being P.Stras.Copt. 40, 41, 42, 62 (and probably the unsigned 
39).5 Johannes did not start to write tax receipts until the end of indiction 
year 9, in Phamenoth and Pharmoute (March and April 726), and this 
chronological aspect of the Djeme tax receipts further supports the attri- 
bution of the current receipt to Psate.’ The taxpayer, Philotheos son of 
Patkoulol, is otherwise unattested. 

One particularly interesting aspect of this receipt is the line at the bot- 
tom, now faint, which is written at 180° to the rest of the text. The line 
bears the standard opening formula of a receipt and is certainly written 
in the same hand as the rest of the text. It is possible that Psate initially 
began to write the receipt with the ostracon held in this orientation, but 
then changed his mind, erased the text, and turned the sherd 180°.8 


4 For Psate, see most recently the discussion in P.Stras.Copt., pp. 231-234. 

> Delattre and Fournet in their introduction to P.Stras.Copt. 27-66 outline idiosyncratic 
features of Psate's texts; see pp. 232-234. 

° Until the publication of these texts in 2014, the only receipt bearing his signature and 
for taxes of year 8 was O.Medin.Habu Copt. 384, but the date is lost and it may also have 
been written in year 9. Psate may also have written the unsigned O.Medin.Habu Copt. 292 
(for taxes of year 9 and written in the same year). 

7 For the chronology of Psate's receipts, see P.Stras.Copt., pp. 231-232. 

š I would like to acknowledge the anonymous reviewer for this observation; I had 
failed to turn the sherd around in an attempt to make sense of this line. 
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+ €IC OY2OAOK(OTTINOC) 
NAPIOMI<a> AqEÏ ETO- 
OTN 2ÍITOOTK NTOK 
PIAOBEOC TATKOYAOA 
5 2a TIEKAIArPAMON 2i 
TITPOTA KATABOAH NTI- 
POMTI€ OKTOHC INA(IKTIMN)O(C) 
Erio in ivô(ixtiov)o(s) 0 + 
+ TETPOC MATH 
10 CTOIXEI + 


At 180° 
[[+ eic OYZOAOK(OTTINOC)]] 


1 20a0k,ostr. 6 [. TpwrH. 7 l.orAoHc; INA ostr. 8 wó?ostr. 11 2OAOK, 
ostr. 


Fig. 1: O.Col. inv. 82, courtesy Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University 
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“+ Here is one counted holokottinos. It has come to us from you, 
Philotheos (son of) Patkoulol for your poll tax in the first collection of 
the eighth indiction year. Epiph 18, indiction year 9. + Petros the ape 
signs. + 

(At 180?) [[+ Here is one counted holokottinos]|” 


2 NaàpieMiaqe:: Haplography of a is rare, but also occurs in 
O.Vind.Copt. 71 (signed by Psate) and O.Crum 414 (unsigned, but attrib- 
uted to Psate). 


4 maTKOYAOA: This is an otherwise unknown name, although note 
the similar ra TkaAe in O.Medin.Habu Copt. 17.2-3. Etymologically, the 
name is connected to the toponym ‘the Cup’ (KOYAO2A), the designation 
given to the monastery situated at the top of Deir el-Bakhit, and after which 
a street was named within the village. I understand this as a personal name, 
rather than a designation of Philotheos' affiliation with that monastery, 
based on parallels with other such names, connected with different topo- 
nyms. Note, for example, rraramu/rra arre, etymologically “the one 
of Ape" (that is, modern Luxor)? which occurs several times in Theban 
documents: BKU 1.78.1; O.Brit.Mus.Copt. 1.43/2.7; O.Crum 290.5.7; 
O.Medin.Habu Copt. 60.13; P.KRU 71; P.Moscow Copt. 49.2.4, 76.2; 
P.Schutzbriefe 19.18. 


6 mpora: mnp«oT(H) is Psate's standard writing (see nos. 2.8, 4.5, 
and the full writing in no. 5.5) but both o and a here are clear.!? 


9 There are several references to a Petros the ape, but none previously 
are for the 9th indiction year.!! 


? For Ape, see the references in T.G. Wilfong, Women of Jeme: Lives in a Coptic Town 
in Late Antique Egypt (Ann Arbor, MI 2002) 1 and 8. 

10 The writing rrp«oNr/(H) is so common that it seems redundant to cite the relevant 
examples here; the full writing mpaTH is much less common, although see also O.Medin. 
Habu Copt. 388.5 and O.Vind.Copt. 74.6, both of which bear Psate’s signature. In contrast, 
Johannes son of Lazarus switched between writings with o (O.Camb. 138.5, SB Kopt. 1.254.4- 
5; SB Kopt. 2.1014.4, 1020.5) and w (O.Medin.Habu Copt. 274.6; SB Kopt. 1.255.4; 
P.Stras.Copt. 53.4-5), but never wrote a final a. 

!! See W.C. Till, Datierung und Prosopographie der koptischen Urkunden aus Theben 
(Vienna 1962) 174, plus O.Ashm.Copt. 4, O.Or.Inst.Mus. 30023 and 30025 (T.G. Wilfong, 
“Greek and Coptic Texts from the Oriental Institute Museum Exhibition ‘Another 
Egypt," BASP 29 [1992] 91-93), O.Petr.Mus. 558, SB Kopt. 1.237, SB Kopt. 2.1012 and 
1013, and an ostracon in a private collection in Sweden published in M. Müller, “Coptic 
Texts from a Private Collection in Sweden," CdE 91 (2016) 421-423 (no. 1). 
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2. Receipt for Stephanos and Psan 


O.Col. inv. 109 (acc. 7.13) H x W = 14.5 x 7.2 cm 26 June 724 
Tan clay with greenish glaze 


This is an unusual example of a tax receipt written for two people, of 
which only a small number of cases are known.!? The patronymics of the 
tax payers in this receipt are not the same, and so it is unlikely that these 
are family members paying their taxes together, but why a single receipt 
would be written for several people is not clear, based on the small num- 
ber of known examples. The receipt is for two holokottinoi, and it is most 
likely that each man paid one holokottinos, which is the standard individ- 
ual payment in Psate’s poll tax receipts. The combination of paleogra- 
phy and date allows this receipt to be securely attributed to Psate son of 
Pisrael (see commentary to line 12). 


+ EIC CNAY N2OA- 
OK(OTTINOC) NAPIOMIA 
AYEI ETOOT 21- 
TOOTTHYTN 

5 cTedanoc Puc 
MN PAN CAMOY- 

HA 2a TIETNAIArpa- 
ON 2! TIIPWT(H) 
KATABOAH NT- 

10 POMTTE EBAO[MH] 
yi(vetar) (G)p(í0pj1a) B Ezseig B 
ivé(iKti@voc) n AAYEIT 
TATH TCET(O1)x(El) 


1-2 20AOK,ostr. 8. mpw ostr. 11. yu postr. 12 1vô,ostr. 13 crx ostr. 


“+ Here are two counted holokottinoi. They have come to me from you, 
Stephanos (son of) Pses and Psan (son of) Samuel, for your poll tax of the 
first collection of the seventh year; i.e., 2 counted (nomisma). Epiph 2, 
indiction year 8. David the ape signs.” 


12 O.Medin.Habu Copt. 218 (Victor son of Ezekiel and his son Pcher; unsigned); 219 
(Daniel son of NN, Georgios, and NN; by Anastasios); 351 (Emai son of Daniel and his 
son Pesente; by Psate). A fourth receipt in the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology 
in London, UC 62795 (Paulos and Petros; unsigned), is currently being prepared for 
publication by Nikolaos Gonis. 
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3-4 Psate uses the correct 2pl. form of the suffix pronoun, 
2ITOOTTHYTN (the H is not well formed). In O.Medin.Habu Copt. 351 
and UC 62795 (see n. 12), he incorrectly uses the 2ms form, 21TOO' TK. 
These receipts were written quickly, yet in some instances he was clearly 
aware of what he was writing and able to modify the text accordingly. In 
other instances, he did not provide the same level of attention. 


5 Stephanos son of Pses is also the taxpayer in P.Worp 62, for one 
holokottinos for the diagraphon of year 12, written Epiph 15 year 13. 
This name is also all that survives of O.Vind.Copt. 123: [cre]panoc 
MIT HC. 


6-7 This is the only attestation of Psan son of Samuel. 


9 NT-: N is a correction. Psate had originally written a tall letter, 
possibly a duplication of the previous eta, but this is unclear. 


11 The end of the line is faint, but the date is clear, especially based 
on comparisons with an unpublished ostracon in the British Museum, 
EA 73959, a receipt for one holokottinos paid by Petros son of Phoibam- 
mon, written by Psate.!? 


12 Of the fourteen known receipts written in indiction year 8 for 
taxes of the previous year, seven are signed by Psate (O.Crum 413, 
O.Hamb.copt. inv. VI, O.Medin.Habu Copt. 350, 360, 373, 377, and 382), 
one is attributed to him by its editors (P.Stras.Copt. 61), and the remaining 
six are unsigned (O.Medin.Habu Copt. 308, 309, 311, 328; P.Schutzbriefe 63, 
and SB Kopt. 3.1420). Examination of these unsigned receipts may enable 
their attribution to Psate, and it should be stressed that no receipts from 
year 8 are signed by or have been attributed to another scribe. 


— David the ape occurs in several receipts.!* In the 8th indiction year 
specifically, he also occurs in O.Medin.Habu Copt. 255 (unsigned, but 
almost certainly written by Psate) and P.Schutzbriefe 63.12 (unsigned, 
and written in combination with a /ogos mpnoute travel pass). 


13  crTxis faint and not certain. cTo* is also a possibility, but is less 
likely as reading a supralinear letter is more doubtful. 


13 There remain a number of unpublished Djeme tax receipts in the British Museum’s 
collection, including (based on my preliminary search of the collection for such material): 
EA 19885 (Coptic; signed by Psate), 31222 (worn, possibly Greek; signed by Psate), 
31783 (Coptic; signed by Psate), 73959 (Coptic; unsigned but Psate). 

4 See Till (n. 11) 75. 
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Fig. 2: O.Col. inv. 109, courtesy Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University 


3. Receipt for Paulos 


O.Col. inv. 795 (acc. 64.11.135) H x W = 7.9 x 9 cm 21 April 721 
Pink clay 


The ostracon is complete, but damage to the surface, especially over 
the bottom half, makes the text difficult to read. It is unsigned, but its 
features — paleography, formulae, and orthography (including the double 
sigma in €1CC) — and its date supports its attribution to Psate. 
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+ EICC OY20AOK(OTTINOC) 
NAPIOMIA Aq€I ETOOT 
2[1]TO0TK NTOK TAYAOC 
ZAXAPIA 22 TTEKAIATPA- 
5 ON 21 TEIPOMITE TETAP- 
TH yi(vetan) &p(tOptov) a u(nvi) Dapp(od)O(1) kg 
ivó(utovoc) 6 IWAN[N]HC TATH 
CTOIX€I 


1 l. eic; 20A0K, ostr. 6 Yu ap p papp? ostr. 7 tvs, ostr. 


Fig. 3: O.Col. inv. 795, courtesy Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University 


“+ Here is one counted holokottinos. It has come to me from you, 
Paulos (son of) Zacharias, for your poll tax in this third year, i.e., 
1 counted (nomisma). Pharmoute 26, indiction year 4. Johannes the ape 
signs." 
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1 The doubling of sigma in €icc is characteristic of Psate, as Delattre 
and Fournet note in P.Stras.Copt. p. 233. Of all occurrences of this feature 
in Theban tax receipts, the majority can be attributed to Psate (20 of the 
more than 70 relevant texts are signed by Psate, only one by the scribe 
Psan son of Basileios, while many others can be attributed to Psate on 
stylistic grounds). As Delattre and Fournet note: “la proportion impor- 
tante de textes signés par Psate permet de proposer de voir dans la graphie 
eicc un de ses idiotismes.” 


3-4 A Paulos son of Zacharias is attested in another tax receipt, 
O.Crum 409, written by Psan son of Basileios on Tobe 30 indication 
year 2, for one holokottinos for the taxes of the same year. 


7 The numeral 6 has a wide triangular shape, with its strokes written 
closely together. 


— A Johannes occurs as ape in a number of receipts, as does a 
Johannes son of Isidore.? The two may be the same man, although this 
is not certain, especially as a Johannes son of Victor occurs as strategos 
(the equivalent of the earlier ape) in two receipts in the Turin collection.!ó 


4. Receipt for Abraham 


O.Col. inv. 950 (acc. 64.1.281) H x W = 7.8 x 7.2 cm 7 October 717 
Mid-brown clay with cream slip!” 


A chip to the top-left of the ostracon has resulted in the loss of the 
opening formulary, but this can be reconstructed, and the receipt is other- 
wise complete. The writing is characterized by its uneven ink flow, with 
thick strokes (note especially the beginning of line 5) contrasted with finer, 
faint strokes as Psate delayed re-dipping his pen until the last moment. 
This receipt bears Psate’s signature and is issued to a previously unknown 
individual, Abraham son of Aser. 


15 Till (n. 11) 107 and 110 does not equate the two; note additionally SB Kopt. 1.255 
(Johannes son of Isidore). 

16 O.Tor. inv. 1449 and 1452, both of which are being prepared for publication by 
Nikolaos Gonis. 

17 Note that the APIS record for this sherd incorrectly labels the material as limestone. 
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10 


5 npa K> ostr. 6 TENTEKASEKAT[H] ostr. 7 y P Pao 1; Mpa ostr. 


ostr. 


[+ EIC Oy20AOK(OTTINOC) Nap]ie- 
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[Mia Aq]e!: erooTN 


QITOOTK NTOK 


ABPAAM ACEHP 2A TEK- 


AlArPAMON 21 TIPWT(H) KA(TABOAH) 


NTPOMTTE TIENTEK(AlI)AEKAT[H] 


y(ivetat) (a)p(tOpia) a Paler) t ivó(ucctovoc) rpot(ns) 


HAIAC TIATTH TCT(O1)X(El) 


PatTe TICPAHA 
AGAITEI M- 
MOI AICM- 

N TI€I€- 
[NTAP(ION)] 


8 cT* 


Fig. 4: O.Col. inv. 950, courtesy Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 


Columbia University 
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“T+ Here is one coJunt[ed holokottinos. It has] come to us from you, 
Abraham (son of) Aser for your poll tax in the first collection of this 
fifteenth year, i.e., 1 counted (nomisma). Paope 10, indiction year 1, one. 
Elias the ape agrees. He asked me, Psate (son of) Pisrael and I drew up 
this r[eceipt].” 


2 eTooTN: The ink at the end of the line is faint, but the presence 
of the superlinear stroke indicates that the 1pl. suffix pronoun was written 
(rather than, “to me", ETOOT). 


4 Abraham son of Aser is not otherwise attested, although note that 
the patronymic of the Abrahams in O.Brit.Mus.Copt. I 86/6, O.Medin. 
Habu Copt. 264, and O.Theb. 4.19 do not survive. The name Aser (ACEH p) 
may be a hitherto unknown variant of Acapiac / azapiac. 


7 Psate wrote one other receipt on this day: O.Theb. 4.13, issued to 
Johannes son of Pcellorios for 1 holokottinos. 


8 Elias occurs in a dozen tax receipts, half of which bear Psate’s 
signature. !* 


9 For his alternation between pate and jarru, see P.Stras.Copt., 
p. 231. 


13 There are actually no traces at the bottom of the ostracon and this 
reconstruction is a suggestion, based on the possibility that the ink has 
simply worn away here. However, it is possible that a heavily abbrevi- 
ated form of ENTArION was written at the end of line 12. 


5. Receipt for Zacharias 


O.Col. inv. 1102 (acc. 65.1.5) H x W = 5.8 x 5.7 cm 721/722 
Red clay with yellow slip 


Psate, whose signature partly survives, writes here in a fine hand, which 
stands in particularly marked contrast to no. 4. The shard is broken at the 
right, with at least one-third of the receipt lost, and the bottom-left corner. 
The date, apart from the indiction year, is lost. 


18 See Till (n. 11) 80, to which can be added O.Frib.Copt. inv. AT 2005.126 (Delattre 
and Vanthieghem [n. 2] 90-91), O.Hamb.Copt. inv. VI (Delattre and Vanthieghem [n. 2] 
91-92), P.Stras.Copt. 61, and the unpublished British Museum ostracon EA 31783. 
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+ EICC oy2o[Aok(oTTINOC)] 
NAPIOMIA [Agel ETO-] 
OT 2ITOOTK N[TOK] 
ZAXAPIAC 2a T[EKAIATPAPON] 
5 21 TIPWTH KAT[ABOAH NTEI-] 
POMTE TIEMTITH yi(vetat) [(G)p(i0ptov) a .?] 
[. . ivlô(ixtiwvoc) £ + emıipan[ioc TATTH croixei] 
[Va TH] Ticpa[Ha ...] 


1 lL eic. 5 L npwoTH. 6 yj] ostr. 7 [1vlô, ostr. 


Fig. 5: O.Col. inv. 1102, courtesy Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Columbia University 


“+ Here is one counted holokottinos. [It has come to] me from you, 
Zacharias, for your [poll tax] in the first col[lection of this] fifth year, 
i.e., [1 counted nomisma ...] indiction year 5.  Epiphan[ios ...] [Psate 
(son of) Pisra[el ...].” 


1 For the duplication of c in Psate’s receipts, see the discussion 
concerning no. 3, line 1. 


4 A Zacharias without a patronymic occurs in O.Medin.Habu Copt. 259, 
for taxes of indication year 7, and five other men with this name occur 
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as taxpayers, all of whom have different patronymics in receipts written 
over several years and by several scribes. It is not therefore possible to 
identify this taxpayer with greater precision. It is also possible that a 
short name was written at the end of line 3 and that Zacharias is in fact 
the patronymic. 


— Based on the amount of text lost from the end of lines 3 and 5, 
Alarpadon must have been written in an abbreviated form. 


6-7 The month and day are lost in lacuna, with the numeral written 
at the beginning of line 7. 


7 Epiphanios can certainly be identified as an ape; he occurs in five 
other receipts with this title: O.Medin.Habu Copt. 258-260, 348, and 374 
(348 and 374 bear Psate's signature). 


8 All that remains of Psate's signature are traces of his patronymic 
along the bottom edge of the ostracon. Yet, these are sufficient to securely 
identify his name. His signature most likely continued onto a now lost 
line 9. 


Appendix: Summary of the Receipts' Key Details 
(in chronological order) 


Taxpayer Tax year Amount Date Julian date Officials 

Abrahams. 15 1 hol. Paope 1, 7 October 717 Elias, ape 

of Aser indiction year 1 

Paulos s. of 4 1 hol. Pharmoute 27, 21 April721 Johannes, 

Zacharias indiction year 4 ape 

Zacharias 5 1 hol. l]; 721/722 Epiphanios 
indiction year 5 

Stephanos s. 7 2 hol. Epiph 2, 26 June 724 David, ape 

of Pses and indiction year 8 

Psan s. of 

Samuel 

Philotheos s. 8 1 hol. Epiph 18, 12 July 725 Petros, ape 


of Patkoulol indiction year 9 


DEUX QUITTANCES DE LOYER POUR UN FOUR! 


Mathieu Tillier Université Paris-Sorbonne et 
Naim Vanthieghem Université Libre de Bruxelles 


Abstract. — Edition of two receipts for the rent of an oven by a baker from 
the Sorbonne collection. One receipt is dated to 908/909, the other is also 
from the tenth century, perhaps from the same year. 


Au nombre des institutions françaises qui possèdent des collections 
de papyrus se trouve l’Institut de papyrologie de la Sorbonne.’ Le fonds, 
d’ampleur modeste, compte une cinquantaine de papyrus arabes achetés 
en Egypte, pour l’essentiel par P. Jouguet à Louxor en 1920.3 Seules cing 
lettres, complètes ou fragmentaires, adressées par Qurra b. Sarik à Basileios 
ont été à ce jour publiées*; le reste de la collection demeure inédit. Nous 
proposons ici l’édition de deux quittances concernant la location d’un four 
par deux boulangers, “Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq (1) et Raga’ (2). 

Bien que rédigées par des scribes différents, Haltiis b. Kayl (1) et 
Sila b. Bisinda (2), les deux quittances suivent un formulaire identique, 


' Les auteurs remercient Mme Hélène Cuvigny, Directrice de l’Institut de papyrologie 
de la Sorbonne, de les avoir autorisés 4 publier ce texte et M. Florent Jacques, Conserva- 
teur de la collection, pour l’aide qu’il leur a fournie. 

2 Sur les collections françaises de papyrus arabes, cf. A. Grohmann, Einführung und 
Chrestomathie zur arabischen Papyruskunde 1 (Prague 1954) 48-49, où la collection de la 
Sorbonne, révélée tardivement, n’est pas mentionnée. 

3 L'essentiel des papyrus arabes de l'Institut papyrologique de la Sorbonne provient 
d’un achat réalisé par P. Jouguet durant l’hiver 1920 à Louxor. Le nom de son ou d’un de 
ses intermédiaires est conservé dans l’inventaire qui précise que papyrus inv. 2714 fut acheté 
auprès d’un certain Abdmour. Sous cette graphie fautive se cache le nom du marchand Abd 
en-Nur Gabrial, qui fut entre 1884 et 1930, avec son frère Girgis, l’un des marchands 
d’antiquités les plus en vue de la ville de Qena. Il possédait également une échoppe à 
Louxor qui avait la réputation, d’après un guide de l’époque, d’être un lieu où l’on pouvait 
faire des affaires honnêtes; sur ce personnage, voir F. Hagen et K. Ryholt, The Antiquities 
Trade in Egypt 1880-1930: The H.O. Lange Papers (Copenhague 2016) 216-217. Un 
papyrus arabe provient de l’ancienne collection Reinach et un autre, qui appartenait à 
l’ancienne collection Golenischeff, a été donné à l’Institut par J. Yoyotte en 1982 (toutes 
ces informations nous ont été aimablement communiquées par M. Florent Jacques). 

4 [I s’agit des papyrus inventoriés sous les numéros 1500 et 2343-2346. Ils ont été 
publiés dans Y. Rägib, “Lettres nouvelles de Qurra b. Sarik,” Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies 40 (1981) 173-187 et dans P.M. Sijpesteijn, “Une nouvelle lettre de Qurra b. Sarik: 
P.Sorb. inv. 2345,” Annales Islamologiques 45 (2011) 257-268. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 157-165. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239876 
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a quelques détails prés, et sont écrites, chose rare pour ce type de docu- 
ments, en style subjectif. Aprés la basmala, elles commencent par les mots 
qad wasala ‘ilayya min qibalika («J'ai reçu de ta part»), suivis du nom, 
au vocatif, de la personne qui s’acquitte du loyer. Les documents men- 
tionnent ensuite le nom des mois réglés ainsi que, dans un cas, l’année (2). 
Une quittance (1) précise la somme payée, accompagnée de la formule 
ahtasib laka bi-dälika ‘in Sa’ Allah («et je porte cela à ton compte si Dieu 
le veut! »). Le nom du scribe est enfin mentionné, introduit par la formule 
wa-kataba ... bi-hattihi («Écrit par ... de sa main»). 

Aucune des deux quittances n'est datée précisément, mais la seconde 
mentionne que le paiement du loyer est réalisé pour l'année fiscale 296 
(soit l'année 908-909). Il est probable qu'il s'agit de deux fours distincts. 
En effet, les scribes qui établissent les quittances semblent en étre les 
propriétaires. Dans le document 2, Sila b. Bisinda précise que le four 
«[lui] appartient», et le style subjectif employé dans le reçu 1 suggère 
que Haltüs b. Kayl est aussi propriétaire du four mis en location. Néan- 
moins, l'hypothése selon laquelle les deux quittances concerneraient le 
méme four n'est pas à exclure, Haltüs b. Kayl et Sila b. Bisinda pouvant 
en étre copropriétaires. Dans la mesure oü la premiére quittance a été 
rédigée au titre des quatre premiers mois de l'année égyptienne (thóth, 
phaóphi, hathyr et choiak) et où la seconde l'a été pour les cinquième, 
sixiéme et septiéme mois (tybi, mecheir, phamenóth), la seconde quit- 
tance pourrait en ce cas avoir été établie au titre du paiement du loyer de 
la méme année 296. Les deux recus laissent en tout cas penser qu'il était 
d'usage de payer le loyer de telles structures immobiliéres non pas men- 
suellement, mais par périodes de trois ou quatre mois.? 

Seule la quittance 1 indique la somme payée par le boulanger “Abd 
al-Rahman. Ce dernier doit s'acquitter d'un dinar un tiers pour quatre 
mois, ce qui signifie que le loyer revenait à un tiers de dinar par mois. 
Si ce prix était standard pour la location d'un four — a fortiori s'il s'agit 
du méme -, Raga’, le boulanger de la quittance 2, a dû régler pour trois 
mois le montant d'un dinar. Nous ne sommes malheureusement pas en 
mesure de dire si le loyer payé par le premier individu correspond aux 
prix pratiqués à l'époque, car la seule autre mention de location d'un 
four se lit dans le papyrus P. Khalili 1.6.v.2.2 de provenance, semble-t-il, 


5 Sur les modes de réglement des loyers en Égypte médiévale, cf. T.S. Richter, *Kop- 
tische Mietverträge über Gebäude und Teile von Gebäuden,” JJP 32 (2002) 113-168, en 
part. 149-152 ainsi que Y. Ragib, “Lettre relative à la location d'une chambre au début du 
HIS/IX° siècle,” Annales islamologiques 49 (2015) 145-159, en part. 149. 
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syrienne, ou figure la somme de six dinars pour la location de deux fours, 
sans que la durée ne soit précisée.° 

L'emploi d'un style subjectif dénote une rédaction de nature privée 
plutót que notariale. Nul témoin ne vient attester le versement du loyer, 
ce qui pose question quant à l'usage et à la valeur juridique de tels docu- 
ments. Sans témoins, dans quelle mesure le locataire pouvait-il prouver 
devant un juge, en cas de contestation, qu'il s'était acquitté de son loyer? 
Ces documents étant de provenance inconnue, il est impossible de dire 
s'ils étaient supposés pouvoir étre produits devant un tribunal musulman 
comme il en existait selon toute vraisemblance à al-USmünayn au Iv°/ 
x° siècle.” Peut-être faut-il penser que le document, remis au locataire, était 
destiné à étre présenté au propriétaire dans le cas oü ce dernier oublierait 
qu'il avait recu l'argent, ou devant une institution judiciaire qui acceptait 
plus facilement la preuve écrite que le cadi. En admettant qu'un tribunal 
musulman ait pu étre saisi, la quittance non notariée n'avait peut-étre pas 
valeur de preuve, mais tout au moins pouvait-elle servir de présomption 
en faveur du locataire clamant qu'il avait réglé son loyer: en l'absence de 
preuve testimoniale, le propriétaire aurait peut-être dû prêter serment que 
la somme lui était due. Confronté au recu rédigé de sa main, aurait-il osé 
se parjurer? La quittance, méme non notariée, renforçait donc selon toute 
vraisemblance les chances du locataire de remporter le procés. L'apposi- 
tion finale d'une hamdala, dans le document 2, pourrait enfin s'apparenter 
au paraphe (‘aläma) d'une institution qui viendrait valider le reçu et, ainsi, 
lui donner une valeur juridique (voir infra dans le commentaire). 

Notons enfin que l'onomastique des parties citées suggère que, dans 
les deux cas, les propriétaires des fours sont des Coptes, sans doute chré- 
tiens, tandis que les locataires portent des noms arabes et sont, peut-étre, 
musulmans. Méme si l'onomastique est parfois trompeuse, ces deux docu- 
ments pourraient constituer le témoignage précieux d'un type d'interaction 
sociale entre chrétiens et musulmans au début du x° siècle. Alors que, par 
le biais des conversions ou de mouvements de population, l'arriére-pays 
égyptien s'islamisait peu à peu, le foncier appartenait peut-étre encore en 
majorité à des propriétaires coptes, qui fixaient le montant et la périodicité 


° L'éditeur a lu fi kira l-farränin sittat darahim («for the hire of the bakers — six 
dirhams»), mais il faut lire f? kira l-furnayn sittat darahim («pour le loyer de deux fours, 
six dirhams»), car il n'est plus usuel au Ix° siècle d'omettre l'alif en fonction de mater 
lectionis. 

7 M. Tillier, “Du pagarque au cadi: ruptures et continuités dans l'administration judi- 
ciaire de la Haute-Égypte (r-nr/vir-1x* siécle)," Médiévales 64 (2013) 32-34. 
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du loyer des structures commerciales qu'ils étaient susceptibles de fournir 
à des musulmans. Seule l’étude d’une série de documents de ce type per- 
mettra d’éprouver cette hypothèse provisoire. 


1. Reçu pour le règlement de quatre mois de loyer 


Le boulanger ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ishaq paie 1 !/; dinar pour le four qu'il 
loue au titre des mois de thôt, phaóphi, hathyr et choiak. La quittance 
précise que la somme sera portée à son compte. Le document a été écrit 
par un certain Haltüs b. Kayl. 


P.Sorb. inv. 2712 verso 13,1 x 11,5 cm Provenance inconnue, x° siècle 


Coupon de papyrus de couleur brun clair. Le texte est complet; les 
marges supérieure et inférieure sont amples tandis que celles de gauche 
et de droite sont étroites. On ne peut dire si le document était à l'origine 
scellé, comme on l'attendrait pour les quittances de cette époque. Le texte 
compte six lignes à la fin desquelles le scribe a tracé une étoile stylisée, qui 
est souvent ajoutée à la fin des documents administratifs pour authentifier 
ou marquer la fin du texte. L'écriture, due à une main exercée, comporte de 
nombreuses ligatures. Les lettres sont dépourvues de tout signe diacritique. 
Notre texte a été rédigé au dos d'un ancien compte, peut-étre de nature fis- 
cale, qui enregistre différents paiements en dinars; il n'en subsiste que trois 
lignes: 1. 1 J b. Bugtur (?) hamsa wa-talatin dinäran (<... b. Buqtur [?]: 
trente-cinq dinars»); 1. 2 [al-amm]as (?) hamsat dananir wa-tultay dinar 
(«... le diacre [?]: cinq dinars, deux-tiers»); 1. 3 /. wa-mi at dinar — 
wa-sab'a wa-hamsin dinäran wa-tumn wa-suds tumn («... cent cinquante- 
sept dinars, un huitiéme et un quarante-huitiéme de dinar»). 


r= J o= all us + 
LOIL- m ce cer dl te Los oe SN fey 4 
OF ety! Od ES oe atl el ES 
Holy shee shy Bley oy uly 

aU U ol LUA, EY cuml Eds 5 
dé JS on rp Sy 


š Voir par exemple P.Gascou 52 et 54-58. 
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Fig. 2: P.Sorb. inv. 2712 verso (© Institut de papyrologie de la Sorbonne) 
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«Au nom de Dieu, le clément, le miséricordieux. J’ai reçu de toi, 6 
“Abd al-Rahmaan b. Ishaq le boulanger, quatre mois de loyer pour la loca- 
tion du four: en premier, thôth, puis phadphi, hathyr et choiak. [Tu m’as 
versé] un dinar un tiers. Je porte cela 4 ton compte, si Dieu le veut! Rédigé 
de sa propre main par Haltüs b. Kayl.» 


3 Le mot kira est précédé d’un point dont nous ne comprenons pas 
la signification. 


3-4 tut | wa-bäyba wa-hatür wa-huyáq: Les mois de thôt et de hathyr 
sont orthographiés selon les conventions habituelles. Le mois de choiak 
est habituellement rendu par la forme arabe kayhak ou kayhaq, mais la 
forme huyäq est attestée au moins à deux reprises (cf. P.Vindob.Arab. 
inv. A.P. 645.3 et A.P. 3498.1). L'orthographe arabe bdyba pour le mois 
de phaóphi est quant à elle inédite, la forme usuelle étant baba. Sur ces 
questions, voir Grohmann (n. 1) 226. 


5  ahtasibu laka bi-dalika: La forme VIII ihtasaba, qui signifie «por- 
ter en compte», est réguliérement utilisée dans les papyrus en contexte 
comptable (cf. P.Cair.Arab. 2.113.3; 5.302.8 et 5.329.5); sur cette ques- 
tion, voir N. Vanthieghem, "Opérations comptables dans un ordre de 
paiement arabe. A propos de P. Vindob. inv. A.P. 3172”, BASP 53 (2016) 
372-373. 


6 Haltüs b. Kayl: Le nom Haltüs est attesté dans P.Cair.Arab. 1.54.3, 
2.86.5 et 2.87.4. Nous ne savons pas quel est son étymon copte. Quant à 
Kayl, il transcrit le nom copte XAHA. 


2. Reçu pour le règlement de trois mois de loyer 


Le boulanger Ra£a' paie le loyer d'un four pour les mois de tybi, 
mecheir et phamenót. Le document a été rédigé par le propriétaire, un 
certain Sila b. Bisinda. 


P.Sorb. inv. 2706 verso 15x 11,5 cm Provenance inconnue, 908-909 


Coupon de papyrus de couleur brun clair. Le texte est pratiquement 
complet: il ne manque au début qu'une seule ligne du texte. La marge 
inférieure est ample tandis que celles de gauche et droite sont étroites. La 
marge inférieure étant particuliérement généreuse, il n'est pas impossible 
que document ait été scellé à l'origine. Le texte compte six lignes à la fin 
desquelles le scribe a ajouté, sous une forme un peu stylisée, la formule 
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pieuse al-hamdu li-llah. L'écriture, œuvre d'une main exercée, comporte 
de nombreuses ligatures. Les lettres sont dépourvues de signes diacri- 
tiques, à l’exception du sin et du Sin qui sont parfois surmontés d’une 
barre horizontale oblique (1. 4 amsir; 1. 5 sana; 1. 6 Sila et Bisinda). Notre 
texte a été rédigé au dos d’un ancien document, peut-être un contrat, dont 
on ne lit plus grand-chose: 1. 2, on déchiffre la séquence ]. halawna min 
Sahr ramadan (<... passés du mois de ramadan»). 


Fig. 3: P.Sorb. inv. 2706 recto (© Institut de papyrologie de la Sorbonne) 


[oJ oan all ou] <= 
ot al t= L els o ie! Hs 33] 
PEE cll oll us 
DH ot 254223 réal ub 
ess Qua Cu due ys da Ali 5 
db, duw op Abe OSs 
aS doi, 
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«Au nom de Dieu, le clément, le miséricordieux. J’ai reçu de toi, 6 
Raga’ le boulanger, le loyer du four qui m’appartient, pour trois mois: 
tybi, mecheir et phamenoth, selon le calendrier des Coptes, de l’année 
296. Rédigé de sa propre main par Sila b. Bisinda. Louange à Dieu.» 


2 [qad wasalla ‘ilayya min qibalika: La lecture est rendue difficile 
à cet endroit — car le papyrus est particulièrement endommagé -, si bien 
que nous ne sommes pas certains de l’interprétation qu’il faut donner aux 
traces qui subsistent. Cette lecture est celle qui paraît cependant la plus 
vraisemblable au regard du formulaire du premier document. 


4 tūba wa-‘amsir wa-baramhüd: La graphie des mois coptes de tybi 
(tūba) et de mecheir ( amšir) est conforme à celle que l’on rencontre 
dans le reste de la documentation arabe. La transposition baramhüd du 
mois de phamenót est en revanche inédite: les papyrus recourent en effet 
habituellement soit à la forme copte rra p(e)M20'T(rr) qu'ils transposent 
baramhat ou baramhát, ou à la forme grecque Papevóð, qui est rendue 
par la forme famanüt (cf. Grohmann [n. 1] 227-228). On notera cepen- 
dant l'existence de la graphie, proche de la nôtre, baramhit, qui apparait 
dans P.Ryl.Arab. 1.XV.44b.2. 


4-5 min Suhir | al-qibt sana ...: Dans les papyrus, on trouve indistinc- 
tement la mention min Xuhür al-qibt sanat kada wa-kada ou min Xuhür 
al-‘agam kada wa-kadä pour indiquer que l’on fait référence à l'année 
fiscale, une année luni-solaire (cf. Grohmann [n. 1] 230-231). 


6 Sila b. Bisinda: Le nom Sila, qui est orthographié tantót Sila, tantót 
Sila, est attesté dans P.Cair.Arab. 2.60.3 et 4.259.2. A. Grohmann, l'édi- 
teur de ces documents, y voyait, sans doute à raison, une forme du nom 
gréco-copte CIAAC (TM. namID 5779); cf. P.Cair.Arab. 2, p. 190. Quant 
au patronyme, il faut y voir une transposition du nom rriceNTioc (TM — 
namID 11633), plus précisément de sa variante TICENTE; la graphie 
Bisinda apparait dans Chrest.Khoury 1.77.11 et dans P.Ryl.Arab. 1.X.5/3. 


7  wa-l-hamdu li-llah: L'ajout d'une hamdala à la fin d'une quit- 
tances est rare: on en trouve des occurrences à la fin des quittances 
P.Gascou 56.7, P.Grohmann Wirtsch. 13.3 et P.Steuerquittungen 31.10 
ainsi que dans l'inédit P.Utah inv. 546.6. Dans les actes juridiques, cette 
formule pieuse était ajoutée aprés le corps du texte pour combler les 
espaces vides, afin d'éviter que des séquences ne soient ajoutées aprés la 
rédaction de l'acte (Y. Rägib, Actes de vente d'esclaves et d'animaux 
d "Égypte médiévale [Le Caire 2006] 3-4, § 9-10). Il n'est pas impossible 
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que le scribe de notre quittance ait écrit ici une hamdala entre le corps 
du texte et la marge pour prévenir toute falsification. Cependant, cette 
séquence semble avoir été écrite par une autre main, auquel cas on pourrait 
y voir une forme de validation, comme le paraphe (‘aläma) dans les actes 
juridiques des époques ultérieures; pour une hypothése similaire dans un 
papyrus du vu siècle, voir M. Tillier, “Deux papyrus judiciaires de Fustat 
(ut/vint siécle)," ChrÉg 89 (2014) 423-424. 


Fig. 4: P.Sorb. inv. 2706 verso (© Institut de papyrologie de la Sorbonne) 


MANUFACTURE OF BLACK INK IN 
THE ANCIENT MEDITERRANEAN! 


Thomas Christiansen University of Copenhagen 


Abstract. — Three types of black ink are attested in the textual sources per- 
taining to the manufacture of black pigments in the ancient Mediterranean: 
“carbon ink,” “mixed ink,” and “iron gall ink.” A discussion of the well- 
known accounts by Vitruvius, Pliny, and Dioscorides is combined with a 
study of the formulae for black ink found in the Greek magical papyri and an 
examination of the textual evidence from Late Period Egypt and beyond. It 
is demonstrated that the ingredients mentioned in the texts were employed 
regularly in ancient Egyptian and Mediterranean pharmacology. Furthermore, 
it is argued that the soot and charcoal for “mixed inks,” meaning carbon inks 
that contain metalloids, were obtained as by-products of metallurgy, glaze 
and glass production. The article is supplemented by a glossary of selected 
Egyptian, Greek, Latin, Coptic, Arabic, and Syriac technical terms. 


Black ink is the established and time-honoured way in which human- 
kind commits words to writing and communicates thoughts and experi- 
ences over short and vast distances of space and time. Surprisingly, this 
ground-breaking invention has received only limited scholarly attention 
from ancient historians and conservators of manuscripts.” In marked 


! [ am grateful to the Copenhagen Neutron and X-ray Techology project, University of 
Copenhagen, and in particular Kim Ryholt and Sine Larsen, for funding my research on 
ancient inks; and Lena Tambs for carefully proof-reading the article and double-checking 
the many quotations and references. I am thankful to Adam Biilow-Jacobsen, Ira Rabin, 
Poul Erik Lindelof, and the reviewers of BASP for their very helpful corrections, remarks, 
and suggestions to earlier drafts. 

2 An indispensable work on the history of black ink from ancient times to the Renais- 
sance is M. Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda, Les encres noires au Moyen Age (jusqu’a 1600) (Paris 
1983). The only notable archaeometric studies of black ink on papyri from Ancient Egypt 
is E. Delange et al., “Apparition de l’encre métallogallique en Egypte à partir de la Collec- 
tion de papyrus du Louvre,” RdÉg 41 (1990) 213-217, and S. Goler et al., “Characterizing 
the Age of Ancient Egyptian Manuscripts through Micro-Raman Spectroscopy,” Journal 
of Raman Spectroscopy 47 (2016) 1185-1193. doi: 10.1002/jrs.4945. The black ink of two 
fragments from the Herculaneum papyri has been the object of close scrutiny at the Euro- 
pean Synchrotron Facility (ESRF) in Grenoble; see E. Brun et al., “Revealing Metallic Ink 
in Herculaneum Papyri,” Proceedings of the National Academy of Science USA 113, no. 14 
(2016) 3751-3754. doi: 10.1073/pnas. 1519958113, and P. Tack et al., “Tracking Ink Com- 
position on Herculaneum Papyri Scrolls: Quantification and Speciation of Lead by X-ray 
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contrast to the medium on which it was most regularly employed in the 
ancient Mediterranean, namely papyrus, which for decades has been the 
subject of scholarly debate and experimental archaeology,’ no synthetic 
study of the manufacture of black ink in the ancient Mediterranean has 
been attempted, although at least a dozen descriptions of the procedure 
exist — unlike for the making of papyrus, on which only the account of 
Pliny the Elder in the Historia naturalis and a few references by Theo- 
phrastus in the Historia plantarum have survived.* 

The purpose of this study is to provide scholars with material for the 
study of ink manufacture in the ancient Mediterranean by collecting the 
relevant textual sources, which are cited in extenso. Philological and gen- 
eral commentary is kept to a minimum, since anyone acquainted with the 
descriptions and formulae of the manufacturing processes will appreciate 
that, in order to understand the many procedures and ingredients involved, 
they must be studied using a range of disciplines, including amongst oth- 
ers, Classics, Papyrology, Egyptology, and Material Sciences. 


Three Types of Black Ink 


There can be no doubt that the ancient Greeks, as they persistently 
state, obtained the technology of writing from the Egyptians.? Although 


Based Techniques and Monte Carlo Simulations," Scientific Reports 6 (2016) 1-7. doi: 
10.1038/srep20763. The black ink used on the Dead Sea Scrolls has been the subject of a 
number of studies; see Y. Nir-El and M. Broshi, “The Black Ink of the Qumran Scrolls,” 
Dead Sea Discoveries 3, no. 2 (July 1996) 157-167; I. Rabin et al., “On the Origin of the 
Ink of the Thanksgiving Scroll," Dead Sea Discoveries 16, no. 1 (2009) 97-106. An 
overview of the different archaeometric studies of the scrolls is given in I. Rabin, “Archae- 
ometry of the Dead Sea Scrolls," Dead Sea Discoveries 20, no. 1 (January 2013) 124-142. 
doi: 10.1163/15685179-12341247. For ink manufacture during the Arabic-Islamic Middle 
Ages, see A. Schopen, Tinten und Tuschen des arabisch-islamischen Mittelalters: Doku- 
mentation — Analyse — Rekonstruktion (Góttingen 2004). 

3 Notable studies on the manufacture and chemical structure of papyrus are: H.G. Wiede- 
man and G. Beyer, “Papyrus: The Paper of Ancient Egypt,” Analytical Chemistry 55, 
no. 12 (1983) 1220A-1230A. doi: 10.1021/ac00262a774; B. Leach and J. Tait, “Papyrus,” 
in P.T. Nicholson and I. Shaw (eds.), Ancient Egyptian Materials and Technology (Cambridge 
2000) 227-253; F. Flieder et al., “Papyrus: The Need for Analysis," Restaurator 22, no. 2 
(June 2001) 84-106. doi: 10.1515/REST.2001.84. 

4 Plin. HN 13.68-83; Theophr. Hist. pl. 4.8.3. Recently discussed again by A. Bülow- 
Jacobsen, “Writing Materials in the Ancient World," with extensive bibliography, in 
R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 4-10. In general, 
see N. Lewis, Papyrus in Classical Antiquity (Oxford 1974). 

5 For example Pl. Phdr. 274d-275b, where the invention of letter writing is ascribed to 
the Egyptian god of wisdom Theuth (Thoth); later in the dialogue, 276c, u£Xav, used in the 
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the texts pertaining to writing in Ancient Egypt are many, there exists 
— besides a few passing references — no detailed description of how the 
inks used by the ancient Egyptians were produced.f The main sources 
describing the manufacture of inks and paints in the ancient world were 
written by Vitruvius, Pliny, and Dioscorides in the first century CE. More- 
over, formulae for ink can be found in Greek magical and alchemical 
papyri from the third and fourth centuries CE. 

The Greek and Latin words péAav and atramentum can be used not 
only for “black ink” per se, but also for various black substances applied 
as pigments; on occasion u£Aav can further be modified by other words 
to simply mean ink, for example “writing with Typhonian ink” (Tvpo- 
viov uéAavoc ypaon); that is “red ink." In Ancient Egyptian a similar 
term is ry.t, which covers both the raw material and the resulting sub- 
stance compounded with gum and water.? In most cases it refers to black 
ink used in writing, though occasionally to the red employed for rubrica- 
tion, for instance “red ink" (ry.t w3d.t).? 

Three different types of black ink are attested in the written record of 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods: “carbon ink,” “mixed ink,” and “iron 
gall ink”:!° 


1. Carbon ink is based on carbon compounds obtained from the burning 
or macerating of organic and inorganic materials, for instance wood, 
oil, earth, and so forth. Carbon is the oldest ink material known and 
its use for writing in Egypt can be traced back to the late Predynastic 


sense “black ink,” is attested for the first time in Greek; when Socrates says: “Then he (the 
philosopher) will not, when in earnest write them (ideas) in ink, sowing them through a 
pen with words which cannot defend themselves by argument and cannot teach the truth 
effectually,” od« dpa onovóf| aùtà ëv bdatt ypayet uéXavt omgípov tù KOAGHLOD ev 
Aóyov GSLVATOV LEV adtois Aóyo BonOsiv, àóvvátov 8& ikavas TAANOT S15GEa1; trans. 
by H.N. Fowler, Plato, Volume I: Euthyphro Apology Crito Phaedo Phaedrus (Cambridge, 
MA 1914) 569. 

° E. Iversen, Some Ancient Egyptian Paints and Pigments: A Lexicographical Study 
(Copenhagen 1955); J. Harris, Lexicographical Studies in Ancient Egyptian Minerals 
(Berlin 1961) 141-162. 

7 PGM XII.96-101; a heading for a formula for red ink. 

š A. Erman and H. Grapow, Wôrterbuch der ägyptischen Sprache, 7 vols. plus 5 vols. 
(Leipzig 1926-1963) 2.399.10-11; Harris (n. 5) 147-148. 

? For ry(.t) w3d (.t) as an Ancient Egyptian euphemism for red ink, see J. Quack, “Mit 
grüner Tinte Rot schreiben," Güttinger Miszellen: Beiträge zur dgyptologischen Diskus- 
sion 165 (1998) 7-8. 

10 Compare the terminology employed by Schopen (n. 2) and L. Lau-Lamb in Advanced 
Papyrological Information System (APIS) — Guidelines for Conservation of Papyrus 
(2005, revised 2010), http://www.lib.umich.edu/papyrus-collection/advanced-papyrological- 
information-system#sec-documentation. 
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period (around 3200 BCE), for example the finds from the Umm 
el-Qa’ab cemetery at Abydos.!! 

2. Mixed ink consists of the same main ingredients as carbon ink, but 
whereas the first is based entirely on carbon compounds, metal bear- 
ing minerals (copper, iron, lead) have been added to the second.’ It 
is not known when mixed ink first made its appearance in Ancient 
Egypt, but its use is attested in the third century BCE." 

3. Iron gall ink is made by mixing primarily oak galls (containing gal- 
lotannic acid) with an iron sulphate (FeSO,°7H,O), which produces a 
writing fluid (ferrous gallotanate) that on exposure to air turns black 
through oxidation.'* The first textual attestation of the use of what may 
be termed a “sympathetic” iron gall ink is found in the Belopoeica by 
Philo of Byzantium, which dates to the late third century BCE. 


All three types of ink are later mixed with a binding agent and nor- 
mally suspended in water; at times in another fluid, for example vinegar.'© 
Almost invariably the binding agent in Ancient Egypt seems to have been 
gum arabic from the acacia nilotica (L.), collected in forest-like forma- 
tions along the Nile.'? This tree, which was used in ritual, medicine, and 
cosmetics throughout the ancient Near East and the Mediterranean, !8 was 


!! G. Dreyer, “Early Writing in Ancient Egypt," in K. Azab and A. Mansour (eds.), 
Journey of Writing in Egypt (Alexandria 2008) 14-23; the oldest surviving papyrus rolls 
(uninscribed) were found in the tomb of Hemaka, an important official during the long 
reign of the first dynasty king Den; see W.B. Emery, Excavations at Saqqara. The Tomb 
of Hemaka (Cairo 1938) 13-14 (cat. no. 429). 

12 Though the exact nature of the chemistry of the black ink on the two fragments from 
the Herculaneum papyri is nowhere stated explicitly in the available studies, Brun et al. 
(n. 2) 3751-3754 and Tack et al. (n. 2) 1-7, it is evident that the ink should be classified 
as what in this article is called a “mixed ink”; in this case referring to a carbon ink to 
which lead (Pb) has been added. 

13 Delange et al. (n. 1) 213-216; cf. the discussion below under “mixed ink." 

14 R.J. Gettens and G.L. Stout, Painting Materials: A Short Encyclopaedia (New York, 
NY 1966) 122; D.M. Glotz, *A Review of Instrumental Approaches for Studying Histor- 
ical Inks,” Analytical Letters 45, no. 4 (2012) 314-329. doi: 10.1080/00032719.201 1.644712. 

15 Ph. Bel. 4.77; for this type of ink, see Zerdoun Bat-Yehouda (n. 2) 91-95. 

16 In the Middle Ages very mild acidic solutions of dilute vinegar and yoghurt were 
used to arrest or slow down the formation of mould in the ink; see Schopen (n. 2) 223- 
235; M. Levey, “Mediaeval Arab Bookmaking and Its Relation to Early Chemistry and 
Pharmacology," TAPS 52, no. 4 (1962) 7. 

17 R. Newman and M. Serpico, “Adhesives and Binders,” in Nicholson and Shaw 
(n. 3) 476-477; Gettens and Stout (n. 14) 27-28. 

18 For the use of the acacia in Ancient Egyptian pharmacology (and cosmetics), see 
H. on Deines and H. Grapow, Wörterbuch der Agyptischen Drogennamen (Berlin 1959) 
500-503; L. Manniche, An Ancient Egyptian Herbal (London 1989) 65-67; for its use in 
Coptic pharmacology, see W.C. Till, Der Arzneikunde der Kopten (Berlin 1951). Theophrastus 
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named snd.t (Coptic: wonTe)!? in Egyptian and its sap km3, kmi(.t) 
(Coptic: KOMME, KOMMI),2 from which Greek kóppu, Latin gummi, and 
English “gum” and so on are derived.”! 


Carbon Ink 


Results by analytical means show that the majority of ancient papyri 
are inscribed with amorphous carbon in the form of soot, charcoal, or 
bone black, called in Ancient Egyptian d‘b.t (Coptic: xBB(€)c).”” The 
products obtained were rarely pure carbons, and most samples analysed 
so far contain various mineral impurities.?? The coarseness of some spec- 
imens indicates that the “soot/charcoal” (d‘b.t) was at times collected 
from calcined masonry and plaster surfaces, which could explain the 
term, “soot/charcoal from stone” (d'b.t n.t inb), found in Ancient Egyp- 
tian medical papyri from the New Kingdom.” An ostracon found in Deir 
el-Medina from the Ramesside period (around 1200 BCE) possibly con- 
tains the earliest reference to the making of black ink in ancient Egypt, 
since "pigment" (ry.f) occurs on it in connection with ht dd(l), a particular 


mentions that the Egyptians used acacia instead of gall for tanning (Hist. pl. 4.2.8 ); Pliny, 
who copied extensively from Theophrastus, adds that the best gum was that of the Egyptian 
acacia (HN 13.20.66). For all questions relating to names, identifications, and synonyms 
for plants in the Roman world, see J. André, Les noms de plantes dans la Rome antique 
(Paris 1985). 

1% Erman and Grapow (n. 8) 4.521; Crum, Dict. 573a-b. 

20 Erman and Grapow (n. 8) 5.39; Crum, Dict. 110b. 

21 Westendorf, Kopt.Handwórterbuch 64; G. Takacs, “Proto-Afro-Asiatic Origin of 
*Gum'?" BSOAS 63, no.1 (2000) 96-99; J. Kramer, “Zur Wortgeschichte von Gummi,” 
APF 57 (2011) 62-64. It can be applied to both true gums and gum-resins; see Harris (n. 6) 
158-159. Gum (arabic), like the acacia, is well-attested in both Ancient and Medieval Egyp- 
tian medicine; see Deines and Grapow (n. 17) 516-519; Till (n. 17) 62. 

22 Erman and Grapow (n. 8) 5.536; Crum, Dict. 760a; A. Lucas and J. Harris, Ancient 
Egyptian Materials and Industries, 4th ed. (London 1962) 362-364; L.M. Di Stefano and 
R. Fuchs, “Characterisation of the Pigments in a Ptolemaic Book of the Dead Papyrus,” 
Archaeological and Anthropological Sciences 3 (2011) 231. doi: 10.1007/s12520-011-0054-3. 
A singular black ink based on (only?) powered galena, that is a lead sulphide (PbS), has 
been identified in a "Book of the Dead" from around 1400 BCE using scanning electron 
microscopy-energy dispersive x-ray spectroscopy (SEM-EDXS); see B. Wagner et al., 
“Analytical Approach to the Conservation of the Ancient Egyptian Manuscript ‘Bakai Book 
of the Dead': A Case Study," Microchimica Acta 159 (2007) 101-108. doi: 10.11007/ 
s00604-007-0732-0. For the use of “soot” in ancient Mediterranean pharmacology, Diosco- 
rides, Materia Medica 5.161; for Egypt, cf. Deines and Grapow (n. 18) 597. 

23 Leach and Tait (n. 3) 238. 

24 Erman and Grapow (n. 8) 5.537; Harris (n. 6) 160; Lucas and Harris (n. 22) 339. 
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type of wood (pine?) — from which a fine “soot/charcoal” (d b.t) for writ- 
ing seems to have been produced.” 

As already stated, no detailed descriptions of the manufacture of black 
ink are attested before the Roman period, when Pliny provides the most 
comprehensive account of the different procedures whereby the carbon 
compounds (soot/charcoal) used for black ink/pigment were obtained. In 
a section of the thirty-fifth book of the Natural History, devoted to the 
different pigments employed in ancient Mediterranean paints, inks, and 
dyes, he writes concerning atramentum: 


Black pigment will also be classed among the artificial colours, although it 
is also derived from earth in two ways; it either exudes from the earth like 
the brine in salt pits, or actual earth of a sulphur colour is approved for the 
purpose. Painters have been known to dig up charred remains from graves 
thus violated to supply it. All these plans are troublesome and new-fangled; 
for black paint can be made in a variety of ways from the soot produced by 
burning resin or pitch, owing to which factories have actually been built 
with no exit for the smoke produced by this process. The most esteemed 
black paint is obtained in the same way from the wood of the pitch-pine. It 
is adulterated by mixing it with the soot of furnaces and baths, which is 
used as a material for writing. 


A few lines later he gives a less circumspect way of procuring the black 
colour: 


A black is also produced with dyes from the black florescence which adheres 
to bronze pans. One is also made by burning logs of pitch-pine and poun- 
ding the charcoal in a mortar. 


He concludes by stating that: 


The preparation of all black is completed by exposure to the sun, black for 
writing ink receiving an admixture of gum and black for painting walls an 
admixture of glue. Black pigment that has been dissolved in vinegar is 
difficult to wash out.26 


25 f, Černý, Catalogue des ostraca hiératiques non littéraires de Deir el Médineh 
(Nos 1 à 113) (Cairo 1935) pl. 35, Il. 10-11; Harris (n. 6) 147, 160. 

26 Plin. HN 35.41-43: atramentum quoque inter facticios erit, quamquam est et terrae, 
geminae originis, aut enim salsuginis modo emanat, aut terra ipsa sulpurei coloris ad hoc 
probatur. inventi sunt pictores, qui carbones infestatis sepulchris effoderent. inportuna haec 
omnia ac novicia. fit enim e fuligine pluribus modis, resina vel pice exustis, propter quod etiam 
officinas aedificavere fumum eum non emittentes. laudatissimum eodem modo fit e taedis. 
adulteratur fornacium balinearumque fuligine quo ad volumina scribenda utuntur ... fit etiam 
aput infectores ex flore nigro, qui adhaerescit aereis cortinis. fit et ligno e taedis combusto 
tritisque in mortario carbonibus ... omne autem atramentum sole perficitur, librarium cumme, 
tectorium glutino admixto. quod aceto liquefactum est, agere eluitur; trans. by H. Rackham, 
Pliny, Natural History, Volume IX: Books 33-35 (Cambridge, MA 1952) 291-293. 
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Like Pliny, Vitruvius in the seventh book of the De architectura, which 
deals with interior decoration or finishing, gives an overview of the arti- 
ficial colours used in the ancient Mediterranean. His more succinct account 
of the manufacture of black “ink/pigment” (atramentum) mostly agrees 
with the statements made by Pliny, besides that it provides a detailed 
description of the “factories” (officinae) used for producing carbon com- 
pounds of “the most esteemed kind” (/audatissimum): 


An oven similar to a Spartan sweating room should be built and reveted 
carefully with marble, and then polished. In front of it a small furnace should 
be built with vents leading into the oven; the mouth of the furnace should be 
closed very carefully to prevent the flames escaping. Resin should be put in 
the furnace. The intense fire burns the resin placed in the furnace and forces 
the soot through the vents into the oven where it sticks around the walls and 
the curve of the vault. The soot is collected from there and some of it is 
mixed and worked up with gum for the use as ink: painters mix the rest with 
size for the use on walls.” 


It is likely that the place, which Vitruvius says is built, like a “Spar- 
tan sweating room" (/aconicum, scil. balneum), is an area of production 
rather than a large oven, since Pliny explicitly uses the word officina in 
his description of the procedure, literally meaning “workshop, factory or 
laboratory.”2š Furthermore, in chapter 161 of the fifth book of the Materia 
medica, which concerns “soot” (&oB6An) and its medicinal uses, Diosco- 
rides states that: “the soot that painters use is taken from glass-making 


27 Vitr. De arch. 7.10: namque aedificatur locus uti laconicum et expolitur marmore 
subtiliter et levigatur. ante id fit fornacula habens in laconicum nares, et eius praefurnium 
magna diligentia conprimitur, ne[c] flamma extra dissipetur. in fornace resina conlocatur. 
hanc autem ignis potestas urendo cogit emittere per nares intra laconicum fuliginem, quae 
circa parietem et camerae curvaturam adhaerescit. inde collecta partim componitur ex 
gummi subacta ad usum atramenti librarii, reliquum tectores glutinum admiscentes in pari- 
etibus utuntur; trans. by R. Schofield, Vitruvius, On Architecture (London 2009) 309. Since 
it is evident from Dioscorides’ chapter on u£Aav (Materia Medica 5.162) that painters’ soot 
(= tectorium) should be mixed with bulls’ hide glue (see below), the glutinum used for 
atramentum tectorium is likely animal glue; for the use of animal glue as a binding medium 
in ancient Egyptian paints, see H.A.M. Afifi, “Analytical Investigation of Pigments, Ground 
Layer and Media of Cartonnage from Greek Roman Period," Mediterranean Archaeology 
and Archaeometry 11, no. 2 (2011) 95. 

?* OLD s.v. officina; Vitruvius does not use a particular designation for the area in 
which the carbon compounds for atramentum are procured. However, in an earlier passage, 
which is devoted to the extraction of mercury from cinnabar, he uses the word officina: 
“When these lumps have been collected in the workshop, they are put in a kiln, to dry out 
since they are saturated with moisture," Vitr. De arch. 7.8: hae glaebae, cum collectae sunt 
in offcinam, propter umoris plenitatem coiciuntur in fornacem; trans. by Schofield (n. 27) 
305. 
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factories, for this is the best."?? The possible relation of pigment pro- 
duction to different types of ancient “workshops” (épyaoty pia/officinae) 
will be addressed below; for the moment, we will focus on the different 
ingredients stipulated in the surviving formulae for black ink from the 
Roman period. 

Like Pliny, Vitruvius also ends his description by providing the reader 
with simpler ways in which black ink/pigment could be manufactured: 


Dry branches or small pieces of pitch pine should be burnt, then extinguished 
when they have turned to charcoal; then they should be ground up with size 
in a mortar. In this way the painters will be supplied with a fairly attractive 
black. Again, if wine-lees, dried and cooked in an oven and then ground with 
size, are applied to a revetment, they will produce a more pleasing than ordi- 
nary black: the better the wine from which the lees derive, the better will it 
imitate the colour not only of ordinary black but even of indigo.?? 


The last chapter of Dioscorides’ herbal is devoted to u£Xav, because 
it apparently was considered a good application for gangrene and useful 
in scalds. In it he describes two types of black ink, a carbon and a mixed 
ink, respectively. Concerning the first, he writes: 


The black ink with which we write is made from soot collected from torches. 
Three oungiai of soot are combined with one oungia of gum. It is also made 
from soot of pine resin and from the painters’ soot mentioned above.?! 


From the three descriptions provided by Pliny, Vitruvius, and Diosco- 
rides of the manufacture of carbon black ink, it is clear that the necessary 
compounds could be obtained through a variety of different procedures, 
but also that a certain type of fine soot, considered the best for both writing 
and painting, was procured through the careful pyrolysis of resin or pitch 


? Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.161: GoBoAn, à ot Caypagor ypovtat, AapPavetar 
uèv Ek TOV delovpyetov' SiagépEt yàp abtn; trans. by L.Y. Beck, Pedanius Dioscorides 
of Anazarbus, De materia medica, 2nd ed. (Hildesheim 2011) 405. 

30 Vitr, De arch. 7.10: sarmenta aut taedae schidiae comburantur; cum erunt carbones, 
extinguantur, deinde in mortario cum glutino terantur; ita erit atramentum tectoribus non 
invenustum. non minus si faex vini arefacta et cocta in fornace fuerit et ea contrita cum 
glutino in opere inducetur, super quam atramenti suavitatis efficiet colorem; et quo magis 
ex meliore vino parabitur, non modo atramenti, sed etiam indici colorem dabit imitari; trans. 
by Schofield (n. 27). Pliny reports on the same phenomena: "Some people calcine dried 
wine-lees, and declare that if the lees from a good wine are used this ink has the appearance 
of Indian ink," Plin. HN 35.42: sunt qui et vini faecem siccatam excoquant adfirmentque, 
si ex bono vino faex ea fuerit, indici speciem id atramentum praebere; trans. by Rackham 
(n. 26) 292-293. 

31 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.162: uéXav, © ypépouev, oKevdCetar ëk Avyvooc 
cvvayopévng &k ógótov. petyvovtat 68 Tpdc oùyyiav a’ TOD koppéoc obyyía y’ Avyvooc. 
okevdtetat è Kai GO TAG PHtivys Atyvboc Kai Ek TIS rpoeipnuévng Goypagikro 
GopóAnc; trans. by Beck (n. 29) 405. 
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in “factories” (officinae/épyaotnpia). A similar resinous substance, that 
is “myrrh” (Cuvpva), is the principal ingredient in the formulae for black 
ink found in the later Greek and Demotic magical papyri, where impor- 
tant phrases or potent symbols should be written with *myrrh"?? or using 
“myrrh ink” (Greek: GuopvouéAav; Demotic: ry(.t) n hl). 


Botanicals 


The manufacture of black ink from incense was a time-honoured prac- 
tice in Egypt, as can be inferred by the repeated instructions in medical 
and funerary papyri from the early New Kingdom (around 1550 BCE) 
onwards, which state that prescriptions and spells should be “written 
with frankincense” (sh3 m ‘ntyw).*4 Similarly, in Spell 164 of the Book 
of the Dead, a picture is to be drawn on a red bandage with “dry frank- 
incense” (ntyw Sw) and “fresh incense” (sntr w3d), and coloured with 
“ink” (ry.t).” Moreover, the Egyptian word used for “soot/charcoal” 
(d'b.t) is found in certain offering lists accompanying pigments in the 
form “soot/charcoal of anet” (d'b.t ‘n.t),*° and in one instance “soot” is 
described “as being anet” (‘n.t pw). The interpretation of this expres- 
sion remains doubtful, but it seems possible that anet is an abridged 
writing of the word anetyu (‘ntyw), “frankincense,” and that it refers to 
a carbon black obtained through the pyrolysis of resins.?? 


32 For instance PGM I.1-42; IV.850-929, 930-1114. 

3 PGM III.165-186; IV.3209-3254; VIL467-477, 505-538; for Demotic examples, see 
F.LI. Griffith and H. Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden 
(London 1921) col. 5, 1. 5, col.18, 1. 31. For the use of myrrh in the PGM and in ancient 
Mediterranean ritual and pharmacology, see L.R. LiDonnici, “Single-Stemmed Worm- 
wood, Pinecones and Myrrh: Expense and Availability of Recipe Ingredients in the Greek 
Magical Papyri,” Kernos 14 (2001) 65-79. 

34 "ntyw has for a long time been taken to mean myrrh, but according to É. Chassinat, 
Le mystère d'Osiris au mois de Khoiak I (Cairo 1966) 217-223, who made an extensive 
study of the texts from the Ptolemaic period, the word, unlike Demotic hr/hl, has a wider 
meaning, and includes gum resins from several boswelia and probably also other resins 
from the Red Sea region. The literature on this problem has been collected by G. Char- 
pentier, Recueil de matériaux épigraphiques relatifs à la botanique de | "Égypte antique 
(Paris 1981) 161-165 (‘ntyw) and 552-523 (hry; Demotic hr/hl; Coptic caa), see M. Smith, 
Papyrus Harkness (MMA 31.9.7) (Oxford 2005) 99-100. For the use of ‘ntyw in ancient 
Egyptian pharmacology, Deines and Grapow (n. 18) 99-104. 

35 E. Naville, Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch 1 (Berlin 1886) pl. 193, ll. 18-19. 

36 W. Wolf, Das schöne Fest von Opet (Leipzig 1931) 44. 

37 G. Daressy, “Une inscription d'Achmoun et la géographie du nome libyque," ASAE 16 
(1916) 225; confer the writings of antyw in Erman and Grapow (n. 8) 1.206.7 

38 Harris (n. 6) 159-160. As evidenced by the following recipe recorded in 1921, the 
use of incense as a source of soot for the inks of holy books was still practiced in the 
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In the Greek magical papyri there is a handful of elaborate formulae for 
carbon ink, which besides myrrh lists a series of further ingredients to be 
added, for instance in the following “memory spell” (uvnpoviKn), where 
some divine names are to be inscribed on a Hieratic papyrus with a Her- 
maic myrrh ink consisting of: 


e myrrh troglitis, 4 drams 

° 3 Karian figs 

° 7 pits of Nicolaus dates 

° 7 dried pinecones 

° 7 piths of the single-stemmed wormwood 
* 7 wings of the Hermaic ibis 

° spring Water” 


It is only in this ink formula that a specific variety of myrrh is prescribed. 
The term tpmyAitic is a form of 1poyAoó01tnc, “cave dweller,” and Pliny 
uses this word, trogodytica, for the highest grade of myrrh, which comes 
from the Cave Dwellers’ land that he locates on the Red Sea coast. He 
says it “is distinguished by its thickness and because it is rather dry and 
dusty and foreign in appearance, but has a stronger scent than the other 
soris," 

Both (Karian) figs, the stones of (Nicolaus) dates and wormwood are 
used in other elaborate formulae in the corpus, while dried pinecones are 
only applied in this spell. Common denominators are that they, like myrrh, 
are well-attested as medicaments in the pharmacological literature of the 
period, and that they were used throughout the ancient Mediterranean and 
Near East in a broad variety of religious, funerary, and honorific contexts.” 


Coptic Church in Egypt at the turn of the last century: “Put a quantity of incense on the 
ground, and round it place three stones or bricks, and resting on these an earthenware dish, 
bottom upwards, covered with a damp cloth; ignite the incense. Carbon is formed and is 
deposited inside the dish, from which it is removed and made into ink by mixing with gum 
arabic and water," A. Lucas, “The Inks of Modern and Ancient Egypt," Analyst 47 (1922) 
13-14. 

3 PGM 1.232-247: tpwyaitic Cuopva ópaypai 8’, ioyáóac Kapwüç Y, poivikov 
Niwokäov dotéa Ç, otpofilia üBpoya Ç, àpremoias LovoKAMvov kapótac Ç, tBeoc 
Eppaixis ntepà Ç, 660p mnyatov; trans. by H.D. Betz (ed.), The Greek Magical Papyri 
in Translation: Including the Demotic Spells (Chicago, IL 1986) 9. 

40 Plin. HN 6.189. 

^! Plin. HN 12.69: probatur Trogodytica pinguedine et quod aspect aridior est sor- 
didaque ac barbara sed acrior ceteris; trans. by H. Rackham, Pliny, Natural History, Vol- 
ume IV: Books 12-16 (Cambridge 1945) 51. 

4 For wormwood, pinecones, and myrrh in the PGM, see LiDonnici (n. 33) 61-91. For 
the pharmaceutical use of figs (odKa) in the ancient Mediterranean, Dioscorides, Materia 
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While the reason for the admixture of most of these ingredients in ink 
remains obscure, the infusion of wormwood seems to have served a prac- 
tical purpose, since both Pliny and Dioscorides note that it prevents mice 
from eating up the writing.? The decrepit and worm-eaten state of the 
majority of papyri that survive from antiquity amply demonstrates the 
threat that pest-attacks posed for the preservation of manuscripts. 

Whatever the raison d’etre, dried pinecones and seeds of dates were 
still regularly employed in the manufacture of carbon ink in the medieval 
Arab world. This is evident from the famous treatise on bookmaking 
attributed to Al-Mu‘izz ibn Badis — fourth ruler of the Zirids in Ifriqiya — 
from the beginning of the eleventh century CE, where both are listed as 
essential ingredients in the first chapter of the work entitled on the making 
of the kinds of “soot ink” (midad). In one of two complex recipes for 
“India ink” (midad hindi) that Ibn Badis provides in this chapter, he states 
that “pinecones” (tamr as-sanaubar) advantageously could be added to a 
certain type of mixed ink: 


Take two parts of cedar or dried fruit of the pine, or of them together. Put it 
into a new clay vessel and put it into an oven until it becomes charcoal. It 
is taken out the next morning and pulverized a day on a stone. It is soaked 
with water of cooked myrtle and a little of “vitriol” (zag)** made according 


Medica 1.128; in Ancient Egyptian they were named either d3b or knti (Coptic: KNTE), 
and they were used in medicine throughout Egyptian history; see Deines and Grapow 
(n. 18) 571-572; Manniche (n. 18) 102-103; Till (n. 18) 56. Dates, Egyptian bnr (Coptic: 
BNN€), were employed for similar purposes and are attested in the same corpora; see 
Dioscorides, Materia Medica 1.109; Deines and Grapow (n. 18) 172-179; Till (n. 18) 52; 
of this specific species (Nicolaus) nothing is known besides that it was of an exceptional 
size; see Plin. HN 12.45. 

55 Plin. HN 27.52; Dioscorides, Materia Medica 3.23; that the äpremoia of the PGM 
spells can be equated with the àyívOta of Pliny and Dioscorides is convincingly argued 
by LiDonnici (n. 33) 83-87; in the Arabic-Islamic Middle Ages, wormwood (afsintin) was 
used for similar purposes in ink manufacture; see Schopen (n. 2) 234. 

4 For instance, nine mouse/rat nests built out of hundreds of small strips of Egyptian 
and Greek papyri were found during the 2015 excavations of the temple precinct of Sok- 
nebtynis; see Gallazzi, P.Tebt.6 (in press). 

45 Levey (n. 16) 15-18: midäd (derived from madd, “to stretch out [the ink]") indicates 
a paint type of ink whose most important ingredient is soot, while hibr (derived from 
habar, “to write”) refers to an ink that reacts chemically with paper or parchment, usually 
a gall-vitriol type of ink; see Schopen (n. 2) 9-13; A. Gacek, The Arabic Manuscript 
Tradition: A Glossary of Technical Terms and Bibliography (Leiden 2001) 27-28 (hibr), 
133 (midäd); A. Gacek, The Arabic Manuscript Tradition: A Glossary of Technical Terms 
and Bibliography — Supplement (Leiden 2008) 14 (hibr), 72 (midäd). 

46 Probably zag meant green vitriol, that is melanterite (FeSO,°7H,O), though it was 
frequently confused with blue vitriol, galqant, that is cupric sulphate pentahydrate 
(CuSO4°5H,O); see Schopen (n. 2), 198-205; Gacek (n. 47) 62, 32 (supplement); and 
below under “mixed ink.” 
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to the mentioned description. It is completely pulverized with water of 
myrtle, and pulverized with water of gum in such quantity that there is for 
every ratl (12 ounces) of pulverized charcoal ink two ounces of water of 
gum. If a little more is added, it is not harmed. If it is too hard, take the 
gum from it and knead it. Put it in layers and leave it in the shade. It comes 
out beautifully." 


Though “water of myrtle” (md’ al-äs) is not mentioned in any of 
the preserved descriptions of ink manufacture from the Roman period, 
Dioscorides says that “myrtle” (uvpoivn) — besides being applied in the 
treatment of ulcers, inflammations and erysipelas — is used to dye the hair 
black.** This might be what Celsus hints at, when he reports that the best 
way to cure baldness is to recurrently scrape the skin of the affected spot 
with a razor and thereafter smear a certain type of “black ink” (atramen- 
tum scriptorium) upon it." Concerning “the seeds of the dates” (oi è 
RUPVES TOV poivikov) Dioscorides writes: 


Date pits are burned in an unfired earthen vessel, like everything else, and 
then after they have been quenched with wine, they are washed and used as 
vegetable ash. They are suitable for paints of the eyelids and eyelashes and 
if burned insufficiently the process is repeated?? 


In the already cited chapter on soot inks, Ibn Badis provides a recipe 
for a “Kufic ink" (midad küft) and a “Persian ink" (midad farisi) respec- 
tively. Both inks are based on the careful pyrolysis of “seeds of dates” 
(nawa at-tamr) that are placed in a sealed (clay) vessel, which is heated 
in a furnace: 


Take what you wish of the seed of dates. Then put it in a vessel and lute its 
mouth. Put it in a warm furnace a day and a night until it is burned. Then 
take it out. When it is cooled, open the vessel and take out the seed which 
has become like ash. It is well pulverized and sieved with the thick burned 
material. Then gum is taken and kneaded with it twice every day. It is made 
into cakes and then dried in the shade. 


47 Trans. by Levey (n. 16) 16; cf. Schopen (n. 2) 129-130. 

48 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 1.112. In the fifth book (160) he reports that a type of 
bituminous earth called ampelitis in a similar way “is used for painting eyelids and eye- 
lashes, for coloring hair ...” mpdog KaAALBAEQapa Kai Boqüc zpuxOv; trans. by Beck (n. 29) 
405; cf. Plin. HN 35.194. 

4 Celsus, Med. 6.4. 

50 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 1.109: oi 6& nupivEes tov qoivikov Katovtat ëv OU 
yotpa xa0ünzp xai và ğa révra, sita opeoO0&vtec. otvo mÀ0ovrot Kai eic dvtionoda. 
£00£t0Do1 dé eic xaJJaA.éoapa, küv ur] AÜTÜPKOG KAMOL, TAAL TO abtó yivetar; trans. 
by Beck (n. 29) 79. 
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Take the seed of the date that has been ripened in vinegar. Put it in a clay 
vessel. Take as much as you wish. Lute the vessel with “clay of the art” (tin 
al-hikmah).?! The luting is done after a cloth has been put over the mouth. 
It is set down until it is dried a little. Then, if it is desired, the firewood is lit. 
It is shaken from morning to night. If it is desired, it is introduced into “the 


vv = X. 


furnace for the two kinds of glass" (furn az-zaggagin).** When it is taken out 
of the fire, it is set down until it is cold. Then it comes out black like char- 
coal. It is then made into cakes as desired. 


In the Greek magical papyri there are three further formulae for carbon 
ink, which are structured in a similar manner to the already cited formula 
and require many of the same components, but also differ in some respects. 
The first simply states that the mentioned botanicals should be pulverised 
and mixed: 


° 3 dried figs 

° 3 stones of the Nicolaus date 
* 3 fragments of wormwood 

° 3 lumps of myrrh** 


The second dispenses with the figs and the seed of dates, but adds cinque- 
foil: “In a purified container burn myrrh and cinquefoil and wormwood; 
grind them to a paste, and use them.”55 The third formula includes vetch, 
branches of the male date palm and instead of myrrh prescribes “soot from 
a goldsmith” (ai8dAn ypvooyoikn): 


° single-stemmed wormwood 

° vetch 

° 3 pits of Nicolaus date palms 

* 3 Karian dried figs 

° soot from a goldsmith 

° 3 branches of a male date palm 
° sea foam?ó 


5! Used by medieval Arabic alchemists and chemists to make an apparatus air- and water- 


tight; see Schopen (n. 2) 187-189. 

52 Probably: “Glassblower’s furnace”; see Schopen (n. 2) s.v. Glasbläserofen. 

5 Trans. by Levey (n. 16) 16-17; cf. Schopen (n. 2) 53-54. 

* PGM VIL993-1009: [io]yó6o(c) y’, poivikos óoxà NuoAGov y kai ápcepioíag 
üyuata y Kai Guópvng xóv[8p]oug y’; trans. by Betz (n. 39) 144. 

5 PGM IL1-64: cpópvav kai revteðáktviov Botávnv xai Gptepioiav Kavoas [y] voc 
herotpiBnoov xai ypõ; trans. by Betz (n. 39) 13. 

56 PGM IV.3172-3208: àptepoia LOVOKAMVOG, kataváykn, doth poivikov NuoAGov 
y. Kapikai ioyadec Y, ai0dAn xpuooyoïikn, Baoi poivixos Apoevikod Y, àopóc 
OuAGoons; trans. by Betz (n. 39) 100. 
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Like the other botanicals, vetch and cinquefoil were used in medicine in 
the ancient Mediterranean," but unlike myrrh, wormwood, pinecones, 
and seeds of dates, they are only attested as components of carbon ink in 
the Greek magical papyri. The same holds true for soot from a goldsmith 
— although it is mentioned again in the corpus in two further formulae for 
carbon ink. 


Blood of Animals and Soot of Metallurgists 


The two formulae are structured in a dissimilar manner to the already 
cited ink formulae. The first simply states that the ink consists of “the 
blood of a serpent and soot of a goldsmith.”** In the second formula soot 
of a goldsmith is listed in an instruction for a “spell of attraction” (@y@yn) 
that is to be inscribed on three different writing surfaces with three types 
of soot dissolved in the blood of three different animals: 


The hide is inscribed with blood of an ass from the heart of a sacrificial vic- 
tim, with which is mixed the soot of a coppersmith. But the leaf of flax is 
inscribed with falcon’s blood, with which is mixed the soot of a goldsmith. 
But the leaf of the hieratic papyrus is inscribed with eel’s blood, with which 
acacia is mixed.”? 


As with the wings/feathers of the ibis in the first ink formula cited from 
the Greek magical papyri, the purpose of mixing different types of ani- 
mal blood into carbon ink is undoubtedly to ensure the efficaciousness 
of the given spell. Perhaps these ingredients, together with the recurring 
“magic” numbers in the formulae (3, 4, 6, 7, 9 [3 x 3]), should be taken 
cum grano Salis, but it ought to be recalled that the snake, the falcon and 
the eel were viewed as abodes of gods and, like so many other animals in 
Late Period Egypt, were mummified on an industrial scale. Moreover, 
the blood of a wide variety of animals (including the snake and the ass) 
was used in medicine throughout Egyptian history in the preparation of 


5 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 4.42 (cinquefoil), 4.131 (vetch). 

55 PGM IV.1928-2005: aîua ôpakovretov Kai ai0GAn ypvcoxoiKn. 

5 PGM IV.2006-2125: kataypüpetar è 6 pév duMV aïpatı óve(o dnd Kapdiac 
éopaypévov, © ovppioyetar ain xaAKéoc. tò 88 Tis kaXmácooo QUAXov atpact 
iepakei®, à ovppioyetat aidGAn xpuoogéov. TO È tod iepatiKod yéptov aipati vyé- 
Lewes, © ovppioyeta kakia; trans. by Betz (n. 39) 75. 

60 D. Kessler, Die Heiligen Tiere und der König. I: Beiträge zu Organisation, Kult und 
Theologie der spätzeitlichen Tierfriedhôfe (Wiesbaden 1989); M. Fitzenreiter, Tierkulte 
im pharaonischen Agypten (München 2013). 
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drugs designed to treat different ailments.9! Therefore, these ingredients 
hardly represent “exotic” or unconventional commodities, but — like the 
botanicals mentioned above — could be acquired at market places and 
specialised workshops in the cities and larger towns of Late Period 
Egypt. 

Like the “glass-working factory” (LSJ s.v. beAovpysiov) from which 
Dioscorides says that the soot that painters use is procured® — workshops 
of gold and copper smiths are well-attested in Greek documentary and 
literary evidence from late period Egypt.™ It is therefore worthy of note 
that the majority of the Theban Greek(-Demotic) papyri were acquired 
together with the Leiden-Stockholm (al)chemical treatises by the Alex- 
andrian merchant and antiquarian Giovanni Anastasi not long before 
1828 and that they undoubtedly derive from the same ancient archive/ 
library. These texts contain, among recipes for manipulating metals, 
dying techniques and counterfeiting precious stones, detailed formulae 
for the manufacture of silver and gilded inks;® for instance, Papyrus 
Leiden X (P.Leid. I 397) describes the preparation of a gilded ink based 
on a certain amount of gold, which is melted in a “ goldsmiths’ crucible” 
(xvov ypvooyxoikdv).°” 

While the link between the instruments used by the early alchemists 
and the tools and workshops utilised by the “Greco-Egyptian” craftsmen 
is still debated, the overlap between the practitioners, whom the Greek 
magical papyri address, and certain €pyaotnpia/officinae is evident from 
the different spells or rituals in the corpus that guarantee profitable activity 


9! Deines and Grapow (n. 18) 444-448 (Egyptian: snf); Till (n. 18) 51 (Coptic: 
CNOQq). 

% For availability and expense of some of the botanicals mentioned in the PGM, see 
LiDonnici (n. 33) 61-91. An ethnographic parallel of the use of blood as a binding medium 
in carbon based black pigment is provided by the rock paintings of the Chumash Indians 
from the south-central coastal zone of California, who utilized the blood of humans and 
pronghorn antelopes as binding agents in the black pigments they applied in their ritual 
art, see D.A. Scott et al., “Blood as Binding Medium in a Chumash Indian Pigment Cake,” 
Archaeometry 38, no. 1 (1996) 103-112. doi: 10.1111/j.1475-4754.1996.tb00764.x. 

93 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.161. 

% M. Martelli, “Greek Alchemists at Work: ‘Alchemical Laboratory’ in the Greco- 
Roman Egypt,” Nuncius 26, no. 2 (2011) 271-311. 

85 K. Dosoo, “A History of the Theban Magical Library," BASP 53 (2016) 251-274; 
G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes: A Historical Approach to the Late Pagan Mind, 2nd 
ed. (Princeton 1993) 168-176. 

6 R. Halleux, Les alchimistes grecs, Tome I: Papyrus de Leyde, Papyrus de Stock- 
holm, Recettes (Paris 1981). 

67 Trans. by E.R. Carley, “The Leyden Papyrus X: An English Translation with Brief 
Notes,” Journal of Chemical Education 3, no. 10 (1926) 1159. doi: 10.1021/ed003p1 149. 
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to unspecified workshops; in one case the magical papyri describe the 
manufacture of a red (Typhonian) ink, which is prepared inside an épya- 
otńpiov.® This relation between pigment production, workshops and 
early alchemy, will be developed further in the following section devoted 
to the few preserved written sources from the ancient Mediterranean that 
pertain to the manufacture of mixed ink, that is a carbon ink to which 
metallic substances have been added. 


Mixed ink 


The second part of the already cited formula by Dioscorides for the 
preparation of “black ink" (u£Xav) reads: 


You must take one mna of soot, one and one-half litra gum, one and one- 
half litra bulls’ hide glue, and one and one-half litra copper sulfate." 


Besides “copper sulphate" (yaAKxavOov/yarKav0éc) the ingredients pre- 
scribed have already been addressed in the section on carbon ink. From 
the descriptions of yäAkav8ov/chalcanthon provided by Dioscorides and 
Pliny it appears to be a (solid) residue in water, which possessed not only 
the appearance of, but also the virtues of blue vitriol or cupric sulphate 
pentahydrate (CuSO,°5H,O).’! However, the same substance, chalcan- 
thon, is identified by Celsus and Pliny with *shoemakers' black" (atra- 
mentum sutorium), that is a dye for leather." This has led to some confu- 
sion in the history of vitriols, since a black dye cannot be obtained by 
tannic acid reacting with copper sulphates, but only with iron sulphates 
or green vitriol (FeSO,°7H,O). Therefore, both the Greek and Latin terms 
must on occasion — besides blue vitriol — have been used for green vitriol 


68 For example PGM VI.2359-72, VIII.54-64. 

© PGM XII.96-101; the papyrus reads fjuepíov and therefore this recipe can perhaps 
be ascribed to the fourth-century physician Himerios; see Preizendanz PGM 2.64. 

70 Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.162: dei è tiic pév àopóXng La ptav Xapóvew, 
Kkóppeog dé Aitpav iav fjutogtav, TALVPOKOAANS odyyiav iav ñuicsiav, yaAKavOov 
obyyiav iav ñuicstav; trans. by Beck (n. 29) 405. 

7 Plin. HN 34.123-127; Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.98; for a discussion of its 
properties and an evaluation of the classical sources, see Bat-Yehouda (n. 2) 357-362. 

7? Celsus’ and Pliny's atramentum sutorium (chalcanthum) is reminiscent of Diosco- 
rides’ description of ueAavtnpíao (blacking), which may indicate that he distinguished 
between two types of vitriol: yaAKav0ov/yarKav0éc being blue vitriol and peAavtnpia 
green vitriol; cf. Celsus, Med. 5.1, 5.7-8; Plin. HN 34.123-127; Dioscorides, Materia 
Medica 5.101. 
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(copperas) as well. That the two were often confused, was probably 
due to the fact that both vitriols — as was the case with almost all other 
chemicals used in antiquity — were found only in an impure state." 

The Ancient Egyptian term “black stone" (inr km) can designate two 
quite different substances, namely black granite? and vitriol. In Demotic 
(iny km) and Coptic (ANIKAM) the word always refers to the second 
substance and seems, like y4AxavOov, to connote both “cupric sulphate” 
and “green vitriol” (atramentum sutorium/ugXavtnpía)." The use of 
“vitriol” in a black ink/pigment is attested in a Demotic mortuary papyrus 
from the first century CE (PMMA 31.9.7), where the mummy bandages 
of the deceased, Tanawerouw, are said to have been drawn with “the 
water of the fruit of the carob tree” (Demotic: mw t-ir.t; Coptic: MOOY 
Mx1e1pe)”’ and coloured in “vitriol” (¿ny km).78 

A similar type of black ink is attested in the already cited work of Ibn 
Badis, where both “water from the fruit of the carob tree" (ma' al-hurnüb) 
and “vitriol” (zag) are enumerated in a formula for the preparation of a 
“powdered dry ink” (hibr yabis durür): 


Gallnut, gum arabic, vitriol, and acacia in equal parts are taken. All are 
pulverized with water of fresh St. John’s bread (fruit of the carob) until it 
is dried. It is then removed and dissolved with the necessary amount of 
gum water when it is needed.” 


The Demotic word for “vitriol” (¿ny km) also occurs in a list of stones 
and plants from the Roman period together with such items as “green 
eye paint” (wt), “black eye paint” (mstmy) and “great protection stone” 
(iny s3-wr)*? — a substance employed in a manner similar to copper sul- 
phate.®! Besides, as a component of black pigments, “vitriol” (iny km) is 
attested in both Demotic and Coptic medical treatises, specifically in the 


3 D. Goltz, Studien zur Geschichte der Mineralnamen in Pharmazie, Chemie und 
Medizin von den Anfüngen bis Paracelsus (Wiesbaden 1972) 152-154. 

74 Bat-Yehouda (n. 2) 360-362; Schopen (n. 2) 198-205. 

7 Harris (n. 6) 74. 

7 Crum, Dict. 12a; Till (n. 18) 98-99; Smith (n. 34) 98-99. 

77 For the medicinal use of the juice of this plant in Coptic pharmacology, see Till 
(n. 18) 67. 

78 PMMA 31.9.7 (Papyrus Harkness), Smith (n. 34) col. 1, 1. 6; M. Smith, Travers- 
ing Eternity: Texts for the Afterlife from Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt (Oxford 2009) 
279. 

7? Trans. by Levey (n. 16) 20; cf. Schopen (n. 2) 113-114. 

80 P Berlin 8769; see W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyrus aus den königlichen 
Museen (Leipzig 1902) pl. 98. 

5! Harris (n. 6) 179, 234; Smith (n. 34) 99. 
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treatment of tumours and abscesses,? while chalcanthum/atramentum 
sutorium — according to Celsus and Pliny — was applied partly in caustic 
and exedent medicaments and partly in salves designed to arrest hemor- 
rhage and to clean wounds. 

Not only iny km (AN1KAM) is used to designate sulphate of copper or 
iron in Demotic and Coptic, but also the Greek yGAKavOov (Coptic: 
KAAAKANOOC). An early example of the use of this loanword in Egyptian 
is a Demotic/Hieratic medical compilation from the second century CE, 
where a powder for removing an abscess consists of a concoction of 
heated “copper?” (m$y), *orpiment" (knw) and “gerekehentes-vitriol” 
(krkhnts)* that is pulverised and mixed.* Like the arsenic sulphide orpi- 
ment (As,S3)/(para-)realgar (As,S,) mentioned in this medical recipe 
— which was regularly employed as a yellow/orange pigment in Ancient 
Egyptian funerary papyri from the New Kingdom onwards* — *shoe- 
makers’ black” seems to have been highly toxic on occasion, since Cicero, 
in an undated letter to Papirius Paetus, writes that Gnaeus Carbo (the 
elder), when prosecuted by Marcus Antonius, poisoned himself using 
atramentum sutorium.9 


Metalloids 


Related to yaAKxavOov is yaàxītıç (chalcitis), which according to Pliny 
and Dioscorides is a fossil substance, impregnated with the minerals o@p1 
(sori) and piov (misy).55 Only conjectures can be made about the exact 
chemistry of these compounds, but it seems that chalcitis was a chalco- 
pyrite (CuFe,), while sori and misy respectively were the decomposed 
copper and iron sulphides contained within the pyrite.# The first two 


82 E.A.E Reymond, From the Contents of the Libraries of the Suchos Temples in the Fayum, 
Part 1: A Medical Book from Crocodilopolis (Vienna 1976) pls. 3, 6; Till (n. 18) 98-99. 

83 Celsus, Med. 5.1, 5.7-8; Plin. HN 34.123-127. 

84 It is also attested in the Demotic magical papyri, where it is written g3/.g3ntsy and 
glossed in old Coptic kAAAKANOI; see Griffith and Thompson (n. 33) col. 9, 1. 14. 

55 P Wien D 6257; see Reymond (n. 83) col. x+9, 1. 14, plate 3; compare the translation 
of the passage by F. Hoffmann and J.F. Quack, “Demotische Texte zur Heilkunde,” in 
B. Janowski and D. Schwemer (eds.), Texte zur Heilkunde (Gütersloh 2010) 302. 

8° L, Lee and S. Quirke, “Painting Materials," in Nicholson and Shaw (n. 3) 115-116; 
Di Stefano and Fuchs (n. 22) 230-233. 

87 Cic. Fam. 9.21: iam pater eius accusatus a M. Antonio sutorio atramento absolutus 
putatur. 

88 Plin. HN 34.117-122; Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.99-102. 

89 Goltz (n. 74) 154-157; Bat-Yehouda (n.2) 321-322 (chalcitis), 337-339 (misy), 351- 
352 (sori). 
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minerals are not attested as components of black ink, but both yG@AKav- 
0ov and pícv are mentioned in one of the Greek magical papyri, where 
the following “formula” (&vaypa@n) for the preparation of a mixed ink 
is provided: 


e | dram of myrrh 

° 4 drams of truffle 

* 2 drams of blue vitriol 

* 2 drams of oak gall 

° 3 drams of gum arabic” 


While it is possible to translate piov with “truffle,” as is done in Betz's 
edition of the corpus, it seems a more probable alternative to equate it 
with the misy discussed above, since the only attestation given in LSJ for 
this word as a term for a specific variant of truffle is a fragment (n. 167) 
of Theophrastus?! This is the choice of the first editor of the Greek magi- 
cal papyri, Preisendanz, who renders it *Vitriolerz."?? Because copper 
and iron vitriols are mixed with oak galls (containing tannic acid), the 
few researchers, who have commented on the formula classified the ink 
as being an “iron gall ink."?? However, myrrh, the primary ingredient of 
carbon ink in the Greek magical papyri, is added as well. Consequently, 
it should be categorised as a mixed ink according to the principles out- 
lined above. 

It is noteworthy that two different metal bearing minerals are included 
in the formula, since chemical analyses undertaken at the Louvre in the 
late 1980s of the black ink of five bilingual (Demotic/Greek) papyri from 
the Ptolemaic period, which were studied using proton induced X-ray 
emission (PIXE), demonstrated that all the Greek texts, besides one, were 
written with a type of “metallic ink," which in the literature is referred to 
as being either an “encre métallogallique" or an “iron gall/mordant ink,” 
while all the Demotic texts were written with carbon ink.?^ The contents 
of these metallic inks were surprising in that besides iron (Fe), copper 


% PGM XIL397-400: Guópvnc paku a’, utovoc ópakpoi 5’, xoXkáv0oo ópaxpuai 


B’, xnkióov àpakpai B^, kóueog ópakpai y’; trans. by Betz (n. 39) 167. 

?! LSJ s.v. piov. 

9? Preisendanz, PGM 2.83. 

% Bat-Yehouda (n.2) 94-95; M. Fackelmann, Restaurierung von Papyrus und anderen 
Schrifttrügeren aus Ägypten (Zutphen 1985) 28. For the use of gall-nuts in Mediterranean 
and Egyptian pharmacology, see Celsus, Med. 5.6-7; Dioscorides, Materia Medica 1.107; 
Plin. HN 16.26-27; Till (n. 17) 58. 

?^ Delange et al., (n. 2) 213-217; Leach and Tait (n. 3) 238; Bülow-Jacobsen (n. 4) 
18. 
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(Cu) and lead (Pb) they contained traces of zinc (Zn), which suggested to 
the researchers that the inks had been made from many different metallic 
components. 

Another finding was that unlike the iron gall ink from the Middle Ages 
and the pre-Modern era, which shows a substantial amount of Fe and 
sulphur (S), these ink samples had a marked lack of S. There was also a 
predominance of Cu in the samples as opposed to Fe, while the relation 
between the two elements is normally vice versa. This in turn led to spec- 
ulation about the method of ink manufacture and the effects of ageing, 
and it has been suggested that carbonates were used instead of sulphates, 
or that the S “may have been incorporated into a gas or liquid compound, 
which could have disappeared over time.” 

PIXE is not sensitive to carbon (z = atomic number 11) and a perti- 
nent question, in light of the ink formulae cited above, is whether these 
and other black metallic inks with similar characteristics should not be 
classified as mixed ink, rather than iron gall ink.® A possible explanation 
of the atypical chemistry of these ink samples could be that they were 
prepared from impure vitriols mixed with the charcoal or soot of burned 
botanicals. Alternatively, the black pigment might have been obtained as 
by-products from different workshops involved in the working of metals 
or the manipulation of vitreous substances, which again would explain 
the presence of metals in the ink.” 

In order to answer these questions with any kind of certainty further 
chemical analyses of the papyri in the Louvre is needed. However, con- 
cerning the last point, which has been touched upon above, it is impor- 
tant to note that Dioscorides (and Ibn Badis a thousand years later) in his 
formula for mixed ink prescribes soot that derives from glassmaking 
factories, since also another copper bearing pigment — “Egyptian blue” — 
undoubtedly was manufactured in production areas where both glass and 
blue/green faience were made.” This colour consists mainly of cuprorivaite 
(CaCuSi,O;9) - containing variable amounts of wallontite (CaSiO;), Cu-rich 


55 Leach and Tait (n. 3) 238. 

% Compare the black ink found in the Herculaneum papyri, where small amounts of 
lead (Pb) have been mixed with the carbon compounds that constitute the major compo- 
nents of the pigment; see Brun et al. (n. 2) 3751-3754; Tack et al. (n. 2) 1-7. 

?7 For example, PGM IV.2006-2125; Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5.161. 

°8 For the relation between pigment production and glassmaking in Ancient Egypt, 
see A.J. Shortland, “The Implication of Lead Isotope Analysis for the Source of Pigments 
in Late Bronze Age Egyptian Vitreous Materials," in P. Degryse, J. Henderson, and 
G. Hodgins (eds.), Isotopes in Vitreous Materials (Leuven 2009) 99-112. 
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glass, and cuprite (Cu,O) or tenorite (CuO) — that is heated in a furnace 
at constant high temperatures (around z = 900° C).?? 

Moreover, two alchemical recipes, which are preserved in the two 
Syriac manuscripts from the sixteenth century and are ascribed to the first 
century philosopher (Pseudo-)Democritus, a contemporary of Diosco- 
rides, prescribe that products closely related to the manufacture of mixed 
ink, misy, and copper, should be processed in “a glass-blower’s furnace” 
(qamyna dzgwgya).'! Like the Leiden and Stockholm papyri discussed 
above, both Democritus’ oeuvre and the Corpus alchemicum graecum in 
general concern dying techniques, the making of gold and silver by treat- 
ing base metals, and the counterfeiting of precious stones. It is clear that 
each of these téyvat, like ancient Mediterranean pharmacology, was based 
on the use of specific tools and ingredients and related to the activity of 
specialised craftsmen, who, to judge from the textual sources reviewed 
so far, seem in one way or the other to have been involved in the manu- 
facture of inks, paints, and dyes. ^! 

The dyeing of clothes were done by the Basic and the working of 
metals by different craftsmen, such as the "experts at working gold" 
(xpuvoóx oo, “the experts at working silver" (äpyvpokénot), and the 
“experts at working copper/bronze" (y oXeic/yaXxovpyot/y oJ4o10n01). ? 
Another particular expertise was necessary for producing fake precious 
stones, which involved the dyeing of white quartz by means of different 
minerals, a procedure clearly linked to the traditional Egyptian skill of 
producing glazed quartz and manipulating vitreous substances. Faking 
precious stones has been connected to the activity of glass-makers, whose 
furnaces are often mentioned in the alchemical texts.! All these activi- 
ties are attested in Ancient Egypt since time immemorial and were often 
related to temple workshops. Furthermore, archaeological investigations 


% Lee and Quirke (n. 86) 108-111; M. Ganio et al., “Investigating the Use of Egyptian 
Blue in Roman Egyptian Portraits and Panels from Tebtunis, Egypt," Applied Physics A 121, 
no. 3 (November 2015) 813-821. doi: 10.1007/s00339-015-9424-5. 

100 M, Berthelot, La chimie au Moyen Age 2 (Paris 1893) 57.2-6 (Syriac text) and 
102.1-7 (French translation); 58.14-21 (Syriac text) and 104.7-18 (French translation). 

10! A survey of Egyptian craftsmen in the Roman Period is provided by P. van Minnen, 
“Urban Craftsmen in Roman Egypt," MBAH 6.1 (1987) 31-87. 

102 E Burkhalter, “La production des objects en métal (or, argent, bronze) en Égypte 
hellenistique et romaine à travers les sources papyrologiques," in J.-Y. Empereur (ed.) 
Commerce et artisanat dans l'Alexandrie hellénistique et romaine (Actes du colloque 
d'Athènes, 11-12 décembre 1988) (Athens 1998) 125-133. 

103 M. Beretta, The Alchemy of Glass: Counterfeit, Imitation and Transmutation in 
Ancient Glassmaking (Sagamore Beach, MA 2009). 
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have discovered different evidence of the continuity of such craftsmanship 
well into the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine periods.!™ 


Tron gall ink 


When parchment in the early fifth century CE started to supersede 
papyrus as the primary carrier for written communication, the first defi- 
nite formulae for iron gall mixtures were elaborated and adopted as a new 
kind of writing ink. Because of the different nature of the support, another, 
more adherent ink was required.'°° Thereafter, different types of iron gall 
inks became the standard for writing on parchment (and later on paper) 
throughout the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. However, as already 
shown in the section on mixed ink, the chemical reaction between metal- 
lic salts (Fe/Cu?) and extracts of tannic acid was known long before it 
was regularly used in the manufacture of black ink. 

The oldest ink formula, which employs both gallnuts and vitriol, was 
penned in the late second century BCE by Philo of Byzantium in the Belo- 
poeica. In this work, Philo refers to an invisible ink, which could be used 
to send hidden messages during the siege of a town. It may be considered 
an unfinished or sympathetic ink and was composed of powdered gallnuts 
dissolved in water. As the mixture dried, the writing turned invisible, 
and the letters only became legible again when the writing was washed 
off with a sponge dipped in a solution of “vitriol” (yaAKod 6& üvOovs = 
y63xav0oc).9 Again xóXxavOoc/yóXxav0ov likely refers to green vitriol 
or ferrous sulphate rather than blue vitriol or cupric sulphate. This being 
said, it seems that at least basic copper acetate or copper carbonate could 
be used for similar purposes, since Pliny reports that the best way to 
detect whether “verdigris” (aerugo) has been adulterated is “by means 
of a papyrus previously steeped in an infusion of plantgall, as this, when 
smeared with genuine verdigris at once turns black.” !07 


104 Martelli (n. 64) 271-290. 

105 Eackelmann (n. 93) 28; Brun et al. (n. 2) 3751. 

106 Ph. Bel. 4.77: ypäpovtai 6^ ai &nrioxoAai eic Kavoiav Kawiv (i) siç TOV ypõta 
knkidoc 0X.a602(onc kai bdatt Bpaysions. Enpav0évta 5é xà ypáupata GónAa yivetat, 
YAAKOD 6& üvOovg Tpipévros orep £v KdaTL TO uéXav Kai £v TOOTH onóyyou Dpoy£- 
VTOG, óvav ümoonoyyio0f| vobto, pavepà yivetat; cf. the translation of the passage by 
E. Diels and E. Schramm, Exzerpte aus Philons Mechanik B.VII und VIII (Berlin 1920) 
79. 

107 Plin. HN 34.112: papyro galla prius macerato, nigrescit enim statim aerugine inlita; 
trans. by Rackham (n. 26) 211. 
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A sympathetic ink manufactured in a similar way to the one already 
described by Philo of Byzantium is preserved in the work DiAoco@ot- 
nueva, also known as Refutatio omnium haerasium, which is normally 
attributed to Hippolytus of Rome, who lived in the third century CE. In 
the fourth book of this work, which deals with diviners and magicians, it 
is described how a person, who wishes to consult a god or a demon, is 
advised by the “magician” (uáyoç) to write his message to the deity, with- 
out informing the magician of the nature of his request, with a tincture or 
a decoction of gallnuts. Unbeknownst to the client, the magician thereafter 
immerses the document in a solution of vitriol and in this way becomes 
aware of its content: 

The magician, while inside, puts blue vitriol in a vessel full of water and, 
after he dissolves the chemical, sprinkles the bit of papyrus that he has sup- 


posedly erased. By this means he forces the concealed and hidden letters to 
come again into the light and learns what the enquirer has written. 


The magician in question must have been a gifted chemist, since he is 
both able to reverse the order of the process, that is write the text with a 
solution of vitriol and reveal the letters by fumigating them with a ground 
gallnut, and to obtain the same effect through different means: 


Also, if someone writes with blue vitriol and fumigates it with powdered gall 
nut, the hidden words become plain. And if someone writes on papyrus with 
milk, scorches the papyrus sheet, then makes and sprinkles a powder on it, the 
letters written with milk become plain, when the powder is rubbed in. More- 
over, urine, fish sauce, spurge juice, and fig juice create the same effect.'° 


As with many of the other formulae for ink manufacture discussed in this 
article, counterparts for some of the curious sympathetic inks described by 
Hippolytus can be found in the eighth chapter — on recording secrets — of 
the later work by Ibn Badis: 


White vitriol (Sabb)! is used to write with. Then water of gallnut is smeared 
on. Or, water of gallnut is used to write with, and vitriol is smeared on. The 


18 Hippol. Haer. 4.28: (Sc) 88 Évôov (v) quia üôatos rA pet EuParov yáXxavOov 
Kai tTHSasg TO qápuakov, TO Oev EFaAErp0Ev yaptiov bv’ abtoO katappávaç, TH 
PHAEVOVTO Kai KEKPLLLEVa ypáppata TAAL sic PwC &X0eiv dvayKdCel, óU Ov pavOd- 
ver Gnep 6 mo0óugvoç Éypape ... Kai iù TOD YaAKGVOOD SE ti el YPÜPELE Kai TH 
Kknkiôt ÜTOPUMÜGELE AEAELMHEVY, PAVEPÈ yévolt’ Gv TH KEKPUHLÉVO YPÉHHATO. Kai 
yóXaku 8& si ypépeté tic, sita yaptynv (rivà) xabcac Kai Astboac (kai) &nwtücag 
tpiwer(ev) &ri tois TO yOAAKTI yeypauuévois ypáupacıv, Éctat npóónAa. Kai obpov 8& 
Kai yapov Kai TIOLLGAOD ónóc Kai UK roii TO Ópotov; trans. by M.D. Litwa, Refu- 
tation of All Heresies (Atlanta 2016) 141. 

109 Probably “alum,” mixed with green vitriol, see Schopen (n. 2) 223; Gacek (n. 47) 
40 (supplement). 
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well pulverized vitriol is sprinkled on and the writing appears ... Description 
of writing with milk. Write with yoghurt on paper and send it to whom it is 
desired. The other man will sprinkle on it ashes of gardtis: this is from the 
burning of paper; its ashes are sprinkled.!!° 


Conclusion 


The review of the textual sources pertaining to the manufacture of black 
ink presented in this article conforms to the analytical record inasmuch as 
the bulk of the cited material clusters around carbon ink. The most com- 
mon black pigments, lampblack of various sorts and natural black earth, 
are only briefly mentioned in the sources. Their preparation was too well 
known to be discussed. The major difference among the carbon inks is 
the botanical material from which the soot is prepared. Some ingredients 
are mentioned time and time again, for instance resin, pine, incense, and 
myrrh, while others are attested primarily in the Greek magical papyri, 
for example the seeds of dates, (dried) figs, pinecones, and so forth. Many 
of these ingredients were still used in the manufacture of ink by the Arabs 
of North Africa in the eleventh century CE as evidenced by the treatise of 
Ibn Badis. 

By-products of metallurgy and of glaze and glass production, which 
seem in some way to be connected with early alchemy and the produc- 
tion of cosmetics, provided the raw material (soot) for some of the more 
refined black inks.!!! Formulae for mixed ink, where either copper/iron 
vitriol or related compounds should be added to a carbon ink, are pre- 
served in an Egyptian funerary papyrus (P.MMA 31.9.7), the Materia 
medica, and the Greek magical papyri. Mixed ink can be considered a 
precursor for iron gall ink, two formulae for which are provided by Philo 
of Byzantium and Hippolytus of Rome respectively. 

When the gallnut and ferrous sulphate inks described by these two 
authors were first applied in written communication proper cannot be 
inferred from the textual sources, but it is beyond doubt that the chemical 
reaction between tannic acid and iron sulphate (ID was well-known in the 
Roman Period. Further chemical analyses are needed to ascertain when 


110 Trans. by Levey (n. 16) 35. 

!!! Martelli (n. 64) 271-311; for the relation between glass-production and Egyptian kohl 
or black eye-paint, see A.J. Shortland (n. 98) 99-112; for the manufacture of cosmetics in 
general, see L. Manniche, Sacred Luxuries: Fragrance, Aromatherapy, and Cosmetics in 
Ancient Egypt (London 1999). 
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iron gall ink first appeared on a writing medium in the ancient Mediter- 
ranean, since it is impossible to discern with our current knowledge of the 
chemistry of ancient black ink, whether the following description of a 
documentary papyrus from Oxyrhynchus, dating to 269 CE, pertains to a 
mixed ink or the earliest preserved instance of the use of an iron gall ink 
on a papyrus: 

The ink used is of the reddish-brown variety commonly used in the Byzan- 


tine period for literary texts and sometimes for documents. It is interesting 
to find so early a dated instance for its use.!!? 


Gum arabic was the most common additive in the inks, but glair seems 
also to have been employed — in the formulae from the Greek magical 
papyri, the blood of different animals are also used. Mild solutions of 
diluted vinegar or wormwood were added to arrest mould and prevent 
blight. The water applied to the inks is only mentioned, when the source 
is exceptional, for instance spring water and sea foam. The common 
denominator for all the ingredients mentioned in the textual sources is that 
they, besides in the manufacture of black inks, were used in Egyptian and 
Mediterranean pharmacology. 


Appendix: Glossary of Selected Technical Terms 


Egyptian 

iny s3-wr “great protection stone” (copper sulphate?) 
iny km blue/green vitriol 

inr km granite/vitriol 

‘ntyw frankincense 

‘ntyw Sw dry frankincense 

nt frankincense? 

wt green eye paint 

bnr date 

mw t-ir.t water of the fruit of the carob tree 
mstmy black eye paint 

msy copper? 

ry.t (black) ink/pigment 

ry.tn hl myrrh ink 

ry.t w3d.t red ink/pigment 


112 P.Oxy. 20.2269.1. 
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hry/hl 

ht dal) 

snf 

sntr 

sntr w3d 
šnd.t 
kmi(.t), km3 
knw 

knti 
krkhnts (g3Bg3ntsy) 
db 

d'b.t 

d'b.t n.t inb 


Greek 

aiddAn ypvooyoiky 
aiddAn ypvooyoov 
aiddAn y aAxéog 
aia ópakóvtetov 
apa tepükeiov 
aia vyéXeiov 
aipa Óveiov 
aKaKia, 
GVTLOTOSLOV 
üpyupokónoc 
åàptemoia 
GPTELLOLA LOVOKAMVOG 
ücpóAn 

åppòc VaArAdoons 
äwy1vôia 

Bapebc 

yoro. 

yapov 

dadtov 
EPYAOTNPLOV 
Cuvdpva 
CuvpvonérAav 


OalAòc PoiviKos åpoevikoð 


loy 
ioyüc Kapikr 
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myrrh 

a particular type of wood 
blood 

incense 

fresh incense 

acacia 

gum 

orpiment 

fig 

blue/green vitriol 

fig 

charcoal/soot 
charcoal/soot from stone 


goldsmiths' soot 
soot of a goldsmith 
soot of a coppersmith 
snake blood 

falcon blood 

eel blood 

blood of an ass 
acacia 

vegetable ash 
silversmith 
wormwood 
single-stemmed wormwood 
soot 

sea foam 

wormwood 

dyer 

milk 

fish sauce 

small torch 

workshop 

myrrh 

myrrh ink 

branch of male date palm 
dried fig 

Karian dried fig 
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KGAGLOG 
KOAMPAEHapOSG 
KOATAGOG 
Kata v yk] 
Kavoía Kay 
KNKÍG 

KOM 

AELOC 

uéñav 
ueñavtnpia 
piov 

popotvr 

ÔT0S TVA OL 
ÔTÔG cukT|G 


òotéov poivikos NikoAdov 


odpoc 

TMEVTESAKTVAOG Botávn 
ntepòv t(Bgoc “Eppaixnys 
Tupy POLVIKOG 
pnrivn 

otpóßoc üBpoyoc 
OKT] 

GÙKOV 

Gcopt 

TADPOKOAAG 
tuba oc 

TPOYAITIC CuvpVva. 
TPOYAOSUTNS 
Tvgaviov puéAavog 
060p nnyaiov 
dEAOLPYEÏOV 

bunv 

pin 

pois 

poivié NukoAdov 
@vALOV 
y&Xxav0ov/yaXxavO£c 
XAAKEUG 

y o iti 

yaArAKod üv0oucç 


pen 

paint for the eyelids and eyelashes 
flax 

vetch 

fresh skin 

gallnut 

gum 

trituration 

(black) ink/pigment 
blacking/green vitriol? 
iron sulphide? 

myrtle 

spurge juice 

fig juice 

stone of Nikolaus date 
urine 

cinquefoil 
wings/feather of the Hermaic ibis 
stone/seed of date 
resin (of the pine) 
dried pinecone 

fig-tree 

fig 

copper sulphide? 
bulls’ hide glue 
spurge 

myrrh troglitis 

cave dweller 
Typhonian ink/red ink 
spring water 
glass-working factory 
skin 

libation bowl 

date palm/date 
Nicolaus date 

leaf 

blue/green vitriol 
coppersmith 
chalcopyrite 

cf. yaAKav0ov 
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XAPTNS 

XAPTNS İEPATIKÓG 

y puooóyooc 

XOTPA m 

YOVOV xpucoyoikóv 


Latin 

aerea cortina 

aerugo 

atramentum 

balnerius 

carbo 

facticius 

faex vini 

fornacula 

fornax 

fuligo 

fumus 

glutinum 

gummi 

indici atramentum 
indici color 

infectio 

laconicum (scil. balneum) 
librarium (atramentum) 
mortarium 

officina 

pix 

resina 

sarmenta 

scriptorium (atramentum) 
sutorium (atramentum) 
taeda 

tectorium (atramentum) 


Coptic 

ANIKAM 

BNNE 
KAAAKANOOC 
KOMME, KOMMI 
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papyrus 

hieratic papyrus 
goldsmith 

unfired earthen vessel 
goldsmiths’ crucible 


bronze container 
verdigris 

(black) ink/pigment 
bath 

charcoal 

artificial (colour) 
wine-lees 

small furnace 
oven, furnace 

soot 

smoke 

glue/size 

gum 

India ink 

Indigo 

dye 

Spartan sweating room 
writing ink 

mortar 

workshop 

pitch 

resin 

brushwood 
writing ink 
shoemakers’ black 
pitch pine 
painters’ black 


blue/green vitriol 
date 

blue/green vitriol 
gum (arabic) 
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MOOY MXIEIPE 
XBB(E)C 
WONTE 


Arabic 

afs 

afsintin 

atun 

fahm 

furn 

furn az-zaggagin 
garra 

hibr 

hibr yabis durür 
laban halib 

ma’ al-às 

ma’ al-hurnüb 
midäd 

midäd hindi 
midäd küfr 
midad farist 
nawa at-tamr 
qalqant 

qulla 

ramäd 

Sabb 

salaya 

samg ‘arabi 
tamr as-sanaubar 
tin al-hikma 

zag 


Syriac 
qamyna dzgwgya 


water of the fruit of the carob tree 
charcoal/soot 
acacia 


gallnut 
wormwood 
furnace 

charcoal 

oven 
glass-blower’s furnace 
clay vessel 

ink (iron gall) 
powdered dry ink 
yoghurt 

myrtle water 
water of the fruit of the carob tree 
ink (carbon) 
India ink 

Kufic ink 
Persian ink 

seeds of the date 
blue/green vitriol 
(clay) vessel 

ash 

white vitriol 

ink stone 

gum arabic 
pinecone 

clay of the art 
vitriol 


glass-blower’s furnace 
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TWO B SCRIBES IN CODEX SINAITICUS?! 


Dan Batovici KU Leuven 


Abstract. — The history of scribal hand identification in Codex Sinaiticus 
is a fairly complicated one. The most recent identification, splitting the work 
of Tischendorf’s scribe B in B1 and B2, was attempted by Amy Myshrall in 
a 2015 contribution, as a result of the work on the Codex Sinaiticus digitizing 
project completed in 2009. This article will assess the argument proposed 
by Myshrall for distinguishing the two new scribes, and it argues that there 
is not enough reason to adopt the newly proposed distinction. 


Ever since Codex Sinaiticus entered the attention of the western aca- 
demic world in the second half of the 19th century the number of scribes 
identified by scholars in it varied significantly. Tischendorf proposed four 
scribes, A, B, C, and D in 1862,” while Tregelles, who apparently con- 
sulted the manuscript “for three whole days" during that year, did not 
note enough difference to allow for more than one scribe.? Five years 
later, Scrivener only accepted 2 scribes, scribe 1 and scribe 2, combining 
Tischendorf's scribes A and B on the one hand and C and D on the other.* 

After the turn of the century, Traube considered that Tischendorf's 
fourfold division needed to be further refined, and eventually proposed 
no less than six scribes, splitting Tischendorf's A and B scribes into two 
further hands each (Sin. A!2?^9 and Sin. A? on the one hand, B! and 
B2345 on the other), keeping C and D(1234).5 Nonetheless, in the following 
years, Lake found it difficult to distinguish even A from B, but overall 


! This paper was first delivered at the European Association for Biblical Studies con- 
ference in Leuven, July 2016. I would like to thank Professor Willy Clarysse, Peter van 
Minnen, and the reviewers of the journal for their helpful comments on previous versions 
of this article. This research was made possible by the generous financial support of the 
KU Leuven Research Council. 

? A.RC. Tischendorf, Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus (Petropoli 1862); 
A.F.C. Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum sive Novum Testamentum cum epis- 
tula Barnabae et fragmentis Pastoris ex Codice Sinaitico (Lipsiae 1863) xxi. 

3 As reported in F.H. Scrivener, A Full Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the 
Received Text of the New Testament (Cambridge and London 1867) xvi. 

^ Scrivener (n. 4) xviii. 

5 L. Traube, Nomina Sacra. Versuch einer Geschichte der christlichen Kürzung (Mün- 
chen 1907) 66-71. 
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accepted Tischendorf's four scribes. The most complete treatment to 
date of all scribes in Codex Sinaiticus, which was accepted as the consen- 
sus and remained virtually unchallenged for seven decades, is Milne and 
Skeat's 1938 monograph, Scribes and Correctors in Codex Sinaiticus.? 
After a survey of past takes on the matter, each hand is fully described 
and an argument is laid out for retaining A, B, and D as proposed by 
Tischendorf, as well as for splitting into two the work initially ascribed 
to scribe C and reassigning the parts to scribes A and D. 

The latest instalment in the history of hand identifications in this 
manuscript is one of the outcomes of the digital Codex Sinaiticus Project 
(http://www.codexsinaiticus.org/en/), and has to do with scribe B, who, in 
the view of Tischendorf, Lake, and Milne and Skeat, wrote the prophetic 
books, Lamentations, and the Shepherd of Hermas. In essence, the new 
proposal, put forward by Amy Myshrall, is that scribe B should be split 
into B1 (Isaiah, Jeremiah and Lamentations) and B2 (the Minor Prophets 
and the Shepherd). The case for the B1/B2 distinction is interesting, 
clearly written and well-illustrated, resting on palaeographical evidence on 
the one hand, and on a selection of scribal habits on the other. This article 
will evaluate the new proposal, and based on further data will argue that 
there is not enough reason to adopt the newly proposed distinction. 


9 K. Lake, Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus: The New Testament. The Epistle of Barn- 
abas and the Shepherd of Hermas (Oxford 1911) xviii-xix. 

7 HJ.M. Milne and T.C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus (Lon- 
don 1938). 

5 A. Myshrall, *The Presence of a Fourth Scribe?," in S. McKendrick, D. Parker, 
A. Myshrall, and C. O'Hogan (eds.), Codex Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient 
Biblical Manuscript (London 2015), 139-148. As far as I am aware, this proposal was first 
announced during the Codex Sinaiticus Project conference at the British Library in July 
2009 (the program is still available at http://www.codexsinaiticus.org/en/project/confer- 
ence.aspx). It was also concomitantly adopted in the description of the manuscript on the 
website with the following note: “As a result of this transcription evidence has emerged 
that this scribe's pages may be the work of two scribes: B1 responsible for all the other 
work attributed to B; B2 copied the Minor Prophets and Hermas," at http://www.codex- 
sinaiticus.net/en/project/transcription detailed.aspx. The description of the leaves of the 
Minor Prophets and of the Shepherd of Hermas indicate that they were written by B2, 
whereas the description of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Lamentations indicate simply B. Before 
the 2015 publication, the volume which describes the codex and the digital project simply 
announce the distinction: D. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus: The Story of the World's Oldest 
Bible (London 2010) 49-50. It is worth to note at this point a singular reaction to the 
distinction which also precedes the publication of Myshrall’s article: in a study of the 
variant readings in the so-called New Finds of Codex Sinaiticus, Paolo Cecconi takes note 
of the proposal on the Project website, but in the absence of reasoning in its support he 
ultimately rejects the proposal “dopo un attento esame delle sezioni attribuite a B1 e B2," 
on account of the common traits which are found more visible than the possible differences; 
see P. Cecconi, “Il Pastore di Erma e i nuovi fogli del Codex Sinaiticus," Res publica 
litterarum 33-34 (2010-2011) 112-143 at 114, n. 11. 
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Palaeographical Evidence 


Myshrall draws attention to a set of differences which are visible in 
the way a number of letters are written (her examples are reproduced in 
the table below), mainly a, 6 and À, then further differences are discussed 
with regard to serifs, rounded strokes, the way kai compendium is drawn, 
and the treatment of supralinear strokes of nomina sacra. 


Scribe B1 Scribe B2 
(Myshrall) (Myshrall) 


ON] At 
IN Al 
[A] [XN 


So far as o is concerned, B1 is defined by the tendency to join the two 
main strokes at the top, leading to a triangular form of the letter, with the 
lower cross bar underneath slightly curved. By contrast, B2 is defined by 
his drawing of the left stroke significantly lower, which, together with 
the stroke underneath, forms a hoop of “a distinctive triangular shape.”? 

Then ó and À are described along the same lines: B1 joins the left and 
right diagonal strokes at the top, whereas B2 starts the left stroke at a lower 
position, around the middle of the right stroke. With the examples offered 
by Myshrall reproduced here, the case may at first seem convincing — on 
condition that it is really maintained throughout by both hands. But that is 
not as clear as these images alone suggest since, as will be shown shortly, 
both suggested scribes use the two shapes all along, despite what might 
seem to be B1 or B2’s preference for the respective types of letters. 


<NIECONTXIEICO 
PACINFIXCHCAPK! 


PEINE" 


? Myshrall (n. 8) 140. 
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Indeed, one may need to give full consideration to the fact that the sug- 
gested scribe B1 can and does write letters characteristic for the suggested 
scribe B2, just as B2 can and does write characters in a manner which is 
otherwise used to define B1. One example (illustrated above) is offered by 
Myshrall: at the end of Isaiah (Q46 F3r), “Scribe B1 uses the same shape 
alpha as Scribe B2 at the very end of the book before the colophon,” 
which she explains away as something that Scribes A and D do as well, 
concluding that for the case made “perhaps Scribe B1’s limited use of this 
form should not be overly concerning."!? However, this overlap is not 
restricted to only the last lines of Isaiah, as further examples of B2 letters 
can be found throughout Isaiah, assigned otherwise to B1. A selection is 
offered in the first column in the table below, followed in the next two 
columns by Myshral’s selection of B1 and B2 types. 


B2 letters Scribe B1 Scribe B2 Bl letters in B2's works (Shepherd of 
in Bl’s type of type of Hermas) 
works letter letter 
(Isaiah) (Myshrall) (Myshrall) 


X OAI ar AI N FA 
IA 
NI 


BO TA) DX: AJ NN 


AIIN N AS AI 


Furthermore, as can be seen in the last three columns of this table, such 
examples can be found on the designated B2 side as well. In the first page 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, which the new proposal assigns to B2, the 
scribe does use B2-type of a indeed, but can also write B1 a, with a more 
triangular aspect. In fact, the scribe can write B1 and B2 a next to one 
another (top right in the table). And, as can be seen under the o samples, 
the same goes in both respects for ó and À in the first two leaves of the 


10 Myshrall (n. 8) 146. 
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Shepherd of Hermas, and this includes writing both type of letters in the 
vicinity of one another (the sixth column above). To be more precise, what 
we are seeing in the first, fourth, fifth and sixth columns, and indeed 
throughout all prophetic books and the Shepherd of Hermas, are interme- 
diate variants that belong to a spectrum which has, as its opposite ends, 
the clearly distinguishable examples selected by Myshrall. 

Such counter-examples can be found for most of the palaeographical 
evidence proposed by Myshrall. Indeed, the author notes further palaeo- 
graphical differences in the way of drawing the following elements!!: small 
serifs and lack thereof at the end of vertical strokes for p (exemplified in 
the first two column of the table below), 1 and y; anchorate o at the end of 
line, which B1 draws with a double curve, and B2 with a single one; 
rounded strokes on letters like B (illustrated below, understood to have an 
enlarged lower bowl in the case of B1) and ọ; the kai compendium is 
written with a longer final stroke by B1 than B2; in the case of (two-letter) 
nomina sacra, the supralinear strokes of B2 seem to be shorter than those 
of B1. All these differences are striking in this selection of Myshrall’s 
examples, clearly presented and, for the most part, apparent. 


Scribe B1 Scribe B2 Shepherd of 
(Myshrall) (Myshrall) Hermas (B2) 


pon og 
lr wb ja; 
IK) KI UE 
is is ‘kK 


KE KW ONE 


11 Myshrall (n. 8) 142-144. 
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However, serifs are present not only in B1’s works, but also in the 
Shepherd of Hermas, as early as its second line (perhaps even in the first). 
Although the form preferred in the Shepherd of Hermas seems to be that 
assigned by Myshrall to Scribe B2, throughout its text there are also occa- 
sional small but clear serifs on the lower end of the vertical strokes of p 
(see the table on the previous page), x, v, 1 and y. Many of them look like 
intermediary forms between the two examples offered by Myshrall, and 
so are many letters in Isaiah (B1). 

The nine folios of the Shepherd of Hermas also contain several anchor- 
ate © which do not lack the double curve, this lack being suggested 
otherwise as characteristic of scribe B2. The difference proposed in the 
case of the B (that B1 writes a proportionally larger lower bowl than B2) 
however, looks more like a difference in the thickness of the strokes, 
which leaves a smaller space inside the lower bowl in B2 illustration of 
the letter.!? In any event, the scribe in the Shepherd of Hermas too writes 
fairly disproportionate-bowl B, as illustrated in the third column above. 
As to the superlinear strokes of two-letter nomina sacra, the scribe of 
this book clearly writes both shorter and longer ones (the one on the 
bottom right of the table belongs to the first hand, and is not a correction 
by a Ca corrector), even though shorter ones seem to be slightly more 
frequent. Examples can be seen in the table on the previous page. 

To sum up, this second group of letters is even less indicative of two 
scribes than the letters a, ó and X. And, based on this analysis, the palaeo- 
graphical evidence seems to fit better the view that Myrshrall's examples 
of B1 and B2 indicate — instead of two different scribes — two differing 
tendencies and the range of the same scribe.? 

Myshrall addresses toward the end of her article a possible counter 
example to her proposal: the possibility that we are dealing with an 
evolving scribe, who, between writing Isaiah and the Minor Prophets, 
underwent a somewhat dramatic change in style, given that elements in 
the definition of B1 can intermingle with elements in the definition of B2 
within the same book, notably in the case of Jeremiah and Lamentations. 
Myshrall ultimately rejects this possibility as unlikely, suggesting instead 


12 [n my view, the suggestion that the “upper stroke of the lower bowl [of B2 beta] 
has a tendency to descend at a more acute angle" than B1 — Myshrall (n. 8) 143 — is not 
apparent enough from Myshrall’s sample to really matter. 

13 Variation in a scribe’s writing manner of the same letter is not unusual; see, for instance, 
the examples and description in P.J. Parsons, “The Scripts and their Date," in E. Tov et al. 
(eds.), The Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal Hever (8HevXII gr) (Discoveries in the 
Judean Desert 8; Oxford 1990) 19-26, esp. 19-22. 
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that this is more a matter of deciding where B1 ends and B2 starts in 
Jeremiah, a matter to be dealt with in future research. Yet the present 
analysis shows that common elements are not only present in Jeremiah 
and Lamentations, but also in Isaiah and thr Shepherd of Hermas, whose 
assignment to B1 and B2 respectively is proposed as unquestionable. 
Indeed, the fact that both B1 and B2 can and do write the other’s letters 
as well should lead us to ponder at what point is it necessary to multiply 
entia, and indeed whether this is necessary at all in this case.'* In the 
light of this, an evolving same scribe scenario is more likely: scribe B 
writes letters with both B1 and B2 characteristics (as well letters on the 
spectrum between B1 and B2), but in such a manner that B1 features are 
predominant in the first books she or he writes, and B2 features become 
predominant as the copying process reaches the last books. 


Elements of Scribal Behavior 


Myshrall also discusses two elements of scribal behavior: the erasures 
by the first hand, and the spelling of the nomina sacra. With regard to 
the latter, the author points out that B1 offers somewhat unusual forms in 
Isaiah, for instance *IIPOX for ‘father’ rather than the more usual IIPX," 
“Jerusalem” written as IEAM and IAM or IEAHM, “Israel” as IHA. 
This is set in contrast with B2's nomina sacra in the Minor Prophets, 
where ‘Jerusalem’ is “presented far more consistently as IHM, and ‘Israel’ 
is ... commonly presented as IZA.” Myshrall rightfully notes that “this 
evidence should be treated with caution,” since “the variations in nomina 
sacra could be explained by a change of exemplar.”!5 Indeed, these can 
also be explained by their presence in the exemplars, irrespective of how 
many scribes copied them in Codex Sinaiticus. As such, these differences 
hardly provide support for the case. 

With regard to the other element of scribal behavior, Myshrall suggests 
that “in the work of Scribe B2, there are proportionally more first hand 


4 For instance, M. Konstantinidou, “Identifying Hands: Same Book or Same Scribe? 
A Case Study of some Plato Papyri,” in T. Gagos et al. (eds.), Proceedings of the Twenty- 
Fifth International Congress of Papyrology, Ann Arbor, July 29—August 4, 2007 (Ann Arbor 
2010) 355-364 at 355, notes: "The inconsistency in the way certain letters are formed by 
a single scribe, often within the same manuscript, is well known and it is indeed used 
cautiously as an identification criterion. The danger in using the formation of letters does 
not lie in using similarities to prove that a text is by the same scribe, but rather in using 
differences as proof that they are by two different scribes." 

15 Myshrall (n. 8) 145-146. 
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corrections by erasure and rewriting, which is striking after Scribe B1’s 
Isaiah.” !6 If this could be shown to happen consistently — and by the same 
hand — it would indeed be a significant difference in scribal behavior. It 
would be perhaps less clear what this variation in scribal behavior might 
indicate, whether a different scribe, or simply an occasional lack of atten- 
tion on the part of the (same) scribe. However, the work ascribed to B1 does 
contain a sizeable number of such first hand corrections by erasure and 
rewriting. Indeed, on the eight leaves of the first quire of Isaiah there are no 
less than 30 instances," compared to only five in the nine (of which one is 
incomplete) leaves of the Shepherd.'® Moreover, the whole Isaiah has around 
95 such corrections spread on 27 leaves, whereas the 16 leaves of the Minor 
prophets and the nine leaves of the Shepherd taken together yield a similar 
number of such corrections (90), on a similar number of leaves (25). This 
goes to say that the scribal behavior concerning first-hand corrections by 
erasure and overwriting does not provide evidence for two B scribes. 


Further Scribal Behavior 


Finally, a particular weakness of the argument for the B1/B2 distinction 
is related to the fact that the interaction with past scholarly descriptions 
of scribe B is limited. To state the facts briefly, if Tischendorf noted that 
“B prophetas et Pastoris librum [scripsit]”!? (with no further description 


16 Myshrall (n. 8) 144. At 145, the author adds: “the Scribe B2 corrections are also 
different to those of Scribe B1, who tended to correct in a very tiny hand, rather than by 
erasure and rewriting. It is likely that Scribe B1 conducted the ó16p000616 (correction 
process) for the Prophetic books section, where the copy was checked against the exem- 
plar." Indeed, such correction written superscript in very small letters appear in books 
ascribed to B2. There are, for instance, ten examples in the Shepherd of Hermas, discussed 
in D. Batovici, “Textual Revisions of the Shepherd in Codex Sinaiticus," Zeitschrift für 
Antikes Christentum 18 (2014) 443-470 at 450. Yet whether these tiny corrections are 
to be attributed to B1 or not is precisely the question. Simply affirming it as support for 
the B1/B2 divide would involve a certain degree of circularity. In any event, they do not 
constitute positive evidence for the B1/B2 proposal. 

17 These are all on quire 43: Folio 1r, column 3, line 4; F4v, c. 4, 1. 23; F4v, c. 3, 1. 10; 
F4y, c. 4, 1. 29; For, c. 1, L. 2-3; F5r, c. 1, 1. 12; FSr, c. 4, 1. 34-35, F5r, c. 3, 1. 35-36; 
For, c. 1, 1. 29; For, c. 2, 1. 9; F6r, c. 3, 1. 38-39; For, c. 4, 1. 32; F6v, c. 1, 1. 20; F6v, c. 2, 
1. 14; F6v, c. 2, L. 16; F6v, c. 3, 1. 47-48; F7r, c. 1, 1. 2; F7r, c. 1, 1. 20; F7r, c. 3, 1. 10; 
F7r, c. 3, 1. 20; F7r, c. 4, 1. 3; F7r, c. 4, 1. 26; F7v, c. 1, 1.21; F7v, c. 1, L, 24; F7v, c. 2, 
1. 27; F7v, c. 2, 1. 30; F7v, c. 2, 1. 38; F7v, c. 3, 1. 12; F8r, c. 2, 1. 48; F8r, c. 3, 1. 6. 

'8 Presented in Batovici (n. 16) 448. 

1? Tischendorf, Novum Testamentul Sinaiticum (n. 2) xxi. On this, Milne and Skeat 
(n. 7) 18 note: “In no case does he (Tischendorf) give any details of the characteristics of 
the various hands he professed to identify, and we must assume that, in the main, he was 
guided solely by the general appearance of the script.” 
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of the hand), Traube divided scribe B in two hands. This is of course “of 
particular interest”? for the case for B1/B2 distinction, although Traube 
clearly groups Jeremiah and Lamentation with the Minor Prophets and 
the Shepherd of Hermas, not with Isaiah as the new proposal does.?! Yet 
the accuracy of Traube’s hand divisions — which he also never explains — 
has been questioned by Lake on the one hand and by Milne and Skeat on 
the other, on the basis that in the absence of a sustained argument on 
Traube’s part, the variation in the treatment of nomina sacra is not a sound 
basis for distinguishing scribes from one another.” 

The most extended treatment of scribe B, however, comes from Milne 
and Skeat.? Myshrall mentions their account of B's orthography and 
admits that the impression of a poor speller does not change from B1 to 
B2, further suggesting that there might have been two poor spellers at 
work in the manuscript. However — even though in all fairness it is not 
the aim of her essay, which is to present some interesting evidence, and 
it does that — a more thorough interaction with Milne and Skeat’s account 
of B’s orthography would have been particularly welcome, especially 
since some of the evidence put forward by them is rather damaging for 
the case of the B1/B2 distinction. For instance, Milne and Skeat note 
the Ke spelling for kai which is “found in, e.g., Isa. xxii. 24, Jer. vii. 25, 
Hermas Vis. IL. i. 1,” and, even more significantly the “frequent error ... 
produced by metathesis, cetar for ota (Isa. xxxv. 6), ... avótp for &vdpt 
(Hermas, Mand. IV. i. 8)."?^ Since they also argue that “the extremely 
illiterate spelling [is] due not to the exemplar (for it has invaded Hermas 
as well) but to phonetic rendering,”*> these and other examples they offer 
show indeed a peculiar set of errors that are not in keeping with a B1/B2 
distinction. Furthermore, Milne and Skeat’s account extends beyond just 
the orthography of B: after a historical retrospect, B is defined based on 


20 Myshrall (n. 8) 139. 

21 Traube (n. 5) 68-69. 

22 Lake (n. 6) xix; Milne and Skeat (n. 7) 19-20: “It is perhaps hardly necessary to 
refer to the fantastic suggestion of Traube that there were really six scribes [in Codex 
Sinaiticus]. This number he obtained by differentiating (...) the B who wrote Isaiah from 
the B who wrote the remainder of the Prophets and the Shepherd of Hermas. No concrete 
arguments were vouchsafed for this opinion, which seems to rest upon slight inconsisten- 
cies in the use of nomina sacra, and Traube himself admits that such variation might be 
due to a change of exemplar, if not simply to consideration of space." 

23 Milne and Skeat (n. 7) 18-29. 

24 Milne and Skeat (n. 7) 55, where they also offer a third example: “raev for 
oia piévet (Jer. iii. 5)." However, the manuscript reads digpevi, quire 46, f.4v, on the first 
column. 

25 Milne and Skeat (n. 7) 23. 
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a number of features, namely the compression of letters at the end of line, 
the position of the crossbar denoting v at the end of line, the shape of the 
anchorate œ at end of line, the surviving colophons, and then B's pecu- 
liar orthography.” All these arguments still stand, and since most of these 
features remain both peculiar and common to all works attributed to scribe 
B, they too speak against the proposed B 1/B2 divide. 


Conclusion 


The above analysis is an evaluation of a recent proposal according to 
which in the books ascribed to scribe B in Codex Sinaiticus should be 
split and reassigned to two scribes, B1 and B2, with Isaiah, Jeremiah and 
Lamentation written by the former, and the Minor Prophets and the Shep- 
herd of Hermas written by the latter.” On the one hand it is shown that 
the palaeographical features used to describe B1 also appear in B2's work, 
just as those used to describe B1 appear in the books written by B1, and on 
the other that a number of scribal features are either irrelevant for distin- 
guishing two scribes, or are peculiar enough to point to one scribe. As 
such, in view of the data presented in this article, I would argue that 
despite the differences, the commonalities — which include a shared use 
of what is proposed as distinctive — remain more important.?? Rather than 
indicators for two different scribes, the pairs of clearly differing types of 
writing down the same letter seem to encompass the variation in writing of 
the same, inconsistent, likely evolving scribe B, with poor orthography. To 
conclude, the recent proposal leaves us — if not with a B1/B2 distinction — 
with a very interesting scribe B, who along 88 (grand format, four columns) 
surviving leaves, moves from using predominantly B1 to using mostly B2 
shaped letters. 


26 Milne and Skeat (n. 7) 18-29. 

27 Myshrall (n. 8). 

28 This confirms Cecconi (n. 8) 114, n. 11, who notes that in the absence of an argu- 
ment for the B1/B2 distinction (his article was published before Myshrall's argument 
appeared in print), “dopo un attento esame delle sezioni attribuite a B1 e B2, riteniamo 
siano molto pit evidenti le loro carattersitiche in comune delle presunte differenze e con- 
tinuiamo a considerarle riconducibili al medesimo copista.” 


THE CROCODILE PIT OF MAABDEH, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, AND THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM’S ACQUISITION OF THE HARRIS HOMERS 


Brent Nongbri Aarhus University / Macquarie University 


Abstract. — Two manuscripts of the //iad acquired in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by Anthony Charles Harris, the famous “Harris Homers,” are 
usually said to have been discovered at “the Crocodile Pit at Maabdeh." The 
British Museum eventually bought both manuscripts. Yet, the details of both 
Harris's acquisition of the manuscripts and their sale to the British Museum are 
murky. The earliest relevant sources, which seem to have been lost to scholar- 
ship, contradict each other as well as later accounts. This article reviews what 
can be known about the provenance and collection history of the manuscripts 
and introduces new evidence in the form of unpublished letters of Florence 
Nightingale that mention the sale of Harris's collection of Egyptian antiquities. 


In the Leuven Database of Ancient Books (hereafter LDAB), two 
copies of Homer's Iliad are attributed without question to the cliffs of 
Maabdeh on the east bank of the Nile some 30 km north of Asyut 
(ancient Lycopolis).! These are the famous Harris Homers. One of them, 
P.Lond. 107 (= P.Lond.Lit. 25 = LDAB 1461), is a papyrus roll containing 
book 18 of the /liad, now generally assigned to the first or second cen- 
tury CE. The other, P.Lond. 126 (= P.Lond.Lit. 5 + 182 = LDAB 2419 + 
110341), is a curious single-quire papyrus codex with nine surviving 
sheets (= 36 pages) containing parts of books 2-4 of the Iliad copied 
only on the right-hand pages. On the blank left-hand pages different hands 
inscribed some accounts and a portion of a grammatical treatise by a 
certain Tryphon, copied upside down relative to the Homer text. The 
codex is usually assigned on palaeographic grounds to the third century CE. 
There is considerable confusion in the literature about the origins of these 
manuscripts, and the earliest sources relating to their acquisitions seem to 
have been forgotten by scholarship. The following is an attempt to gather 
the sources and sort out the facts. 


! The pieces are regularly attributed to Maabdeh in the literature. The only note of skep- 
ticism in recent years are P. van Minnen and K.A. Worp, “The Greek and Latin Literary 
Texts from Hermopolis," GRBS 34 (1993) 151-184, at 158, n. 19, and K.A. Worp, “A Note 
on the Provenance of Some Greek Literary Papyri," JJP 28 (1998) 203-218, at 212. 
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British Museum publications from the late nineteenth century describe 
these two manuscripts of the //iad as having both originated at the “croc- 
odile pit” of Maabdeh. They are said to have been acquired by Anthony 
Charles Harris (1790-1869) on two separate occasions.” The roll was 
reportedly bought from a dealer in 1849.3 The codex was supposedly 
found at the pit by Harris himself in 1854.4 After his death, they were 
described as being sold (again, separately) to the British Museum. The 
roll was said to have been sold with other manuscripts by “his widow” 
in 1872, and the codex is listed among the Museum’s acquisitions of 
1888.° The story of their origins at the “crocodile pit” is repeated with 


2 On Harris, see A. Capone, “Anthony Charles Harris (1790-1869),” in M. Capasso 
(ed.), Hermae: Scholars and Scholarship in Papyrology, vol. 2 (Pisa and Rome 2010) 
17-19. 

3 The Harris Homer roll appears among the acquisitions of the British Museum for 
the year 1872 with the following note about provenance: “purchased of the widow of 
Mr. A. C. Harris...They were obtained by Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria, from an Arab 
who had discovered them in ‘the crocodile pit’ at Ma'abdey, near Monfalat, in Egypt, on 
the 9" of December, 1849. From the same tomb Mr. Harris obtained fragments of another 
MS. of the Iliad, having on the back a work of Tryphon, the grammarian" (Catalogue of 
Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the Years MDCCCLIV-MDCCCLXXV, 
vol. 2 [London 1877] 832-833). The curiously precise date of discovery is wrong, as Harris 
already owned the papyrus in August of 1849 (see below). The statement that the roll was 
sold by Harris's widow is not correct, as Harris had no widow and left his estate to his 
daughter, Selima Harris (ca. 1827-1899). On Selima's efforts to sell her father's collection, 
see below. 

* Of the Harris codex, we are told “The MS. was discovered in 1854 by Mr. A. C. Harris 
in the Crocodile Pit at Ma'abdeh (whence he had previously obtained Pap. CVII), and was 
sold to the Museum in 1888." (Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum in the Years MDCCCLXXXVIII-MDCCCXCIII [London 1894] 391). The codex 
could not have been discovered in 1854 because it was already in the possession of Harris 
in 1850 (see below). 

? [ have not been able to ascertain the exact whereabouts of the /liad codex between its 
acquisition by Harris and its sale to the British Museum. At the time the British Museum 
acquired the codex, it is said to have been in the possession of Hilton Price (W.R. Dawson, 
“Anastasi, Sallier, and Harris and Their Papyri,” JEA 35 [1949] 158-166, at 164, n. 6). In 
1910, Gustav Uhlig related a story that Harris's daughter had tried and failed to sell the 
codex (along with the arm of a mummy that Harris had claimed was that of Tryphon the 
grammarian) to the British Museum for an exorbitant amount of money before later selling 
the items at a reduced price. Uhlig also stated that he had inspected the codex in 1886 in a 
bank in London. See Uhlig, Apollonii Dyscoli quae supersunt, Volumen II: Apollonii Dys- 
coli De constructione libri quattuor (Leipzig 1910) vii, n. 1: "nec minus tribuit Harrisii filia 
Selima huic codici, quem patre mortuo hereditate acceperat. nam custodi codicum manu 
scriptorum Musei Britannici thesaurum offerens decem milia aureorum poposcit. quod cum 
Thompsonus ioci causa dictum putaret, illa respondit minime se iocari: neque enim minoris 
pretii haec folia esse quam picturam Raffaelis. at post aliquot annos vendidit ea Museo 
summa multo minore. ... ego folia inspexi 1886 in argentaria Londonensi, ubi asservabantur, 
antequam in museum migraverunt.” 
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some variation in numerous publications of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries.° 

The “crocodile pit” of Maabdeh was a regular stop on the itinerary for 
European travelers in the nineteenth century. While access to the actual 
deposits of mummies was said to be somewhat challenging, the guide 
books encouraged a visit, some even mentioning Harris’s alleged discov- 
eries at the site: 


On the summit of the rocks of Gebel Aboofayda, near their southern end, are 
the caverns of Maabdeh, commonly called the crocodile-mummy pits. The 
entrance to them is through a natural fissure in the rock at the top. Besides 
the thousands of crocodile mummies which fill the interior, there are several 
human mummies, some gilded from head to foot, and others less richly dec- 
orated. These caverns have never been thoroughly explored, and much, no 
doubt, yet remains to be found in them. Here Mr. Harris met with his inter- 
esting fragments of Homer on papyrus. Candles, matches, rope, and water 
should be taken if it is intended to penetrate into the caverns. There is no 
danger attending this attempt; but it is fatiguing, and the confined space, and 
close, stifling atmosphere may produce unpleasant effects. The best place to 
go from, coming down the river, is a village called Shalaghéel.’ 


On occasion, it is claimed that Harris himself discovered not only the 
codex but also the roll in the crocodile pit. In other instances, the famous 
Hyperides manuscript that was also obtained by Harris (LDAB 2423) is 


6 See, for example, F.G. Kenyon, Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum 
(London 1891) 81 and E.M. Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography 
(Oxford 1912) 96. 

7 [J.G. Wilkinson], A Handbook for Travellers in Egypt, 4th ed. (London 1873) 367. 
Narratives of visits to the caves become progressively more harrowing the earlier one 
looks: See, for example, “The Crocodile Mummy-Pits of Maabdeh,” The Asiatic Jour- 
nal and Monthly Register 40 (1843) 211-216; J.A. St. John, Egypt, and Mohammed 
Ali; Or, Travels in the Valley of the Nile, vol. 2 (London 1834) 166-175; F. Henniker, 
Notes during a Visit to Egypt, Nubia, the Oasis, Mount Sinai, and Jerusalem (London 
1823) 96-102; and T. Legh, Narrative of a Journey in Egypt and the Country Beyond 
the Cataracts (London 1816) 109-123. Legh’s story is the earliest detailed narrative of 
the site that I have been able to find. The contents of the caves seem to have been mostly 
destroyed by the 1880s. A guidebook from the turn of the twentieth century reports that 
“the caverns were thoroughly explored in 1885 by Dr. E. Lansing, and found to contain 
nothing but the charred remains of the crocodile mummies. Some years ago the mummies 
were accidentally set on fire by a party of tourists who never emerged again from the 
caves” (Mary Brodrick, A Handbook for Travellers in Lower and Upper Egypt, 10th ed. 
[London 1900] 710-711). The fullest treatment of the site can be found in T. Zimmer, 
Les grottes des crocodiles de Maabdah (Samoun). Un cas extréme d’analyse archéologique 
(San Antonio 1987). Thanks to Kevin W. Wilkinson for retrieving a copy of this publica- 
tion for me. 

š See A. Sayce, “The Greek Papyri," in W.M.F. Petrie (ed.), Hawara, Biahmu, and 
Arsinoe (London 1889) 24-37, at 24. 
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mistakenly said to have come from the pit. The well known memoir of 
Heinrich Brugsch makes this error? And we know it is an error because 
Harris himself published an account of his purchase of the Hyperides 
manuscript from a dealer in Thebes in the spring of 1847.'° There is no 
verifiable connection between the purchase of that manuscript and the cop- 
ies of the /liad. For about a century, no one seems to have doubted that the 
Homer manuscripts had been found at Maabdeh.!! But this story was chal- 
lenged in 1949 when Warren R. Dawson flatly denied this provenance. 
Yet, he also seems to have been working under the impression that the 
Hyperides papyrus and the //iad papyri were all obtained together: 


There is reason to believe that [the Harris Hyperides] and the two Iliad 
papyri found on the same occasion were bought by Harris from the Luxor 
dealer Castellari. The story told by Brugsch (Mein Leben und mein Wan- 
dern, pp. 121-2) that Harris himself found the Greek papyri on a mummy 
deposited in the crocodile-grotto at Manfalüt is obviously untrue.!? 


? H. Brugsch, Mein Leben und mein Wandern (Berlin 1894) 121-122: “Seine reichen 
Mittel erlaubten es ihm, Jahr um Jahr regelmäßig eine Winterreise auf eigenem Nilschiffe 
nach Oberägypten zu unternehmen und Altertümer aller Art, vor allem wertvolle griechische 
und ägyptische Papyrus zu, nebenbei gesagt, überaus billigen Preisen zu erwerben. Das 
Glück war ihm dabei auBerordentlich hold. So stieB er bei seinem Besuche einer Hóhle 
voller Krokodilmumien, gegenüber der Stadt Monfalut in Oberágypten, auf einbalsamierte 
menschliche Kórper, die mitten unter den Ungeheuern, man weif nicht aus welchen Grün- 
den, ihre letzte Ruhestätte gefunden hatten. Auf dem Leibe des einen entdeckte er zwei 
umfangreiche Papyrusrollen, die mit griechischen Buchstaben beschrieben waren. Sie ent- 
hielten die eine die Reden des griechischen Redners Hypereides, die andere den größten 
Teil der Homerischen Ilias. Beide Funde machten damals gerechtes Aufsehen in der wis- 
senschaftlichen Welt und der Name Harris lebte in aller Munde." 

10 A.C. Harris, “Description of a Greek Manuscript Found at Thebes,” Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom, 2nd series, 3 (1850) 178-182. 
In a second-hand report, Harris's Hyperides is said to have come from a tomb in Thebes 
(Proceedings of the Royal Society of Literature 1 [1847] 262). This claim, however, is 
contradicted by Harris himself. In the preface to his facsimile edition of the Hyperides 
papyrus, Harris had elaborated on his efforts to learn the provenance of the fragments: “The 
following Fragments of a Papyrus were bought by me from a dealer in antiquities at The- 
bes of Upper Egypt, in the spring of 1847....In a visit to Thebes during the spring of the 
present year [1848], I used my best endeavours to ascertain the spot from which these 
MSS. were taken by the Arab excavators, but without success" (Harris, Fragments of an 
Oration Against Demosthenes Respecting the Money of Harpalus [London 1848]). Harris's 
Hyperides manuscript was already in London by December of 1849 at the latest, as 
Churchill Babington had reported that “the original MS. is now in London, being left in 
the care of Messrs. Ranking, Bankers, St. Helen's Court, City,” adding that “the key of the 
box containing the MS. was at Alexandria" (Babington, The Oration of Hyperides against 
Demosthenes, Respecting the Treasure of Harpalus [London 1850] xvi). 

!! See, for example, K. Preisendanz, Papyrusfunde und Papyrusforschung (Leipzig 
1933) 100. 

12 Dawson, (n. 5) 162, n. 4. Morris Bierbrier also includes “copies of the Iliad” in a 
passing description of Harris's 1847 purchase at Thebes, but his source for the information 
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That Harris bought his fragments of Hyperides from Andrea Castellari is 
reported as early as 1881, but I have found no reliable evidence connecting 
either of Harris’ //iad manuscripts with this purchase.'? And in fact, Cas- 
tellari seems to have died in 1847 or 1848, at least a year before Harris 
claimed to have bought the roll of the /liad.'* 

In 1979, Alfons Wouters published a new edition of the text of Tryphon 
from the Harris Homer codex, and, making reference to the work of 
Dawson, expressed some doubt about the discovery at Maabdeh.!* Wout- 
ers noted that the report made in 1910 by Gustav Uhlig cited a letter of 
1854 from Harris to Churchill Babington that appeared to be the ultimate 
source of subsequent stories of the discovery of the codex. Wouters stated 
that he was not himself able to consult this letter. The text of the letter, 
which was published in The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 
is remarkable: 


THE Rev. Churchill Babington has received from A. C. Harris, Esq., 
of Alexandria, in answer to his enquiries respecting a MS. of Trypho, the 
following communication, which he requests us to insert. 
(Copy). 

ALEXANDRIA, April, 1854. 

The MS. of Tryphon was found upon a mummy in Middle Egypt, and I sup- 
pose that mummy to have been the body of Tryphon himself. The treatise is 
entitled Tpuqovoc texvn ypannatikn. It is written in a papyrus book made 
from a number of sheets of papyrus, each 11 % by 10 % inches, folded and 
placed one within the other so as to form a quire-book 11 % in length and 
5 4 in breadth. On one side of each leaf there was written of the Iliad of 
Homer from 48 to 57 verses; the whole must have originally comprised books 
A, B, T, A. The scribe having finished copying from Homer, turned the book 
upside down and commenced copying the treatise of Tryphon on the blank 
pages. Unfortunately I have only about half the book I have described, for my 
servant who found it, in detaching it from the mummy-cloth, which is strongly 
bitumened, tore out the middle leaves and left the rest in the cloth, and now 
the body cannot be found; the pit has been so much disturbed, and men and 


is not clear (^The Doomed Prince and the Harris Collection," British Museum Maga- 
zine 24 [1996] 12-13). I am grateful to Patricia Usick for providing me with this reference. 

3 E.M. Thompson, Catalogue of Ancient Manuscripts in the British Museum, Part I: 
Greek (London 1881) 8: On the Hyperides roll: *Purchased in 1872, from Miss Selima 
Harris, daughter of Mr. A. C. Harris, of Alexandria. Mr. Harris obtained it, in 1847, at 
Thebes in Egypt, from a dealer in antiquities, probably an Italian named Castellari." 

14 I have not been able to find a contemporary report of the death of Castellari. The 
entry for Castellari in the fourth edition of Who Was Who in Egyptology gives the date of 
his death as *c. 1848." Online genealogical records give the date of death as 1847, but no 
contemporary sources are cited in either case. 

15 A. Wouters, The Grammatical Papyri from Graeco-Roman Egypt (Brussels 1979) 
61-62. 
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crocodiles, of which it is full, tumbled one upon the other in sad confusion, 
and the chambers containing them are about 400 feet from the mouth of the 
pit below ground. Some day I will apply to the Pacha for permission, and 
spend a fortnight in a deliberate search for what has been left behind. The 
mummy besides had in its hand a papyrus roll containing the 18th book of 
the Iliad, which I also have, very nearly complete.!6 


Thus, according to this early account from Harris, both of his Homer 
manuscripts were found with the very same human mummy in the midst 
of the crocodile mummies. The third-century codex of the early books of 
the Iliad was said to be “upon” the mummy, apparently affixed there with 
bitumen, and a roll containing book 18 of the //iad from at least a century 
(and perhaps up to four centuries) earlier was “in its hand.” !’ The story is 
in and of itself dubious. It becomes even more so when this report is com- 
pared with still earlier accounts. 

The earliest mention of Harris’s //iad roll that I have been able to find 
occurs in The Athenaeum of 8 September 1849: 


The following extract of a letter from A. C. Harris, Esq. to S. Birch, Esq., 
dated Alexandria, 16" of August 1849 — and relating to the discovery of an 
ancient Papyrus, containing part of the Iliad, in Egypt — has been commu- 
nicated to us — 

“Since I had the pleasure of writing to you last, I have purchased a 
very interesting papyrus, which became known to me by a note from the 
Rev. E. Winder, our chaplain, of the tenor following. “The bearer of this note 
has a curious Greek MS. which he tells me he found in the hand of a mummy 
at Manfalout. It may perhaps be of more use to you than to me, and I therefore 
send him to you with it. I cannot get him to fix a price, and I do not know how 
to value it myself.’ I pass on to the description of the papyrus. Its whole length 
as it has reached me, is about three feet, and it is ten inches broad. The paper 
is not of the best sort, and it is so impregnated with the oil of the bitumen that 
the letters are scarcely darker than the ground upon which they are written... 
The man who sold me this papyrus declares that he has delivered all that he 
found, except a few broken pieces which he did not consider to be of any 
money value. If this be true, I fear that he has thrown away half the book. ”!8 


A little over a year later, another letter from Harris described further 
acquisitions. It was partially reproduced in The Athenaeum of 7 Decem- 
ber 1850: 


16 “On an Egyptian MS. of the Iliad,” The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology 1 
(1854) 264-265. 

17 [ have not had the opportunity to inspect either the Harris Homer roll or the codex 
for evidence of bitumen. These items are currently being digitized at the British Library 
and are not available for consultation. 

18 The Athenaeum Journal of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts 1141 (1849) 913. 
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We have also been favoured by a correspondent with the following extract of 
a letter from A. C. Harris, Esq., of Alexandria, dated Rosetta, November 12, 
containing some curious information about the discovery of more of a Papy- 
rus of Homer. — “‘I have had the great good fortune to find a portion of the 
missing part of this papyrus, consisting of 171 lines: — leaving 139 lines in 
verses to be sought for, and which I have a faint hope of recovering. I have 
obtained also another Papyrus in a book of primitive form which, if it were 
complete (and I regret it is not so), would, by the indication on it, contain 
other four books of the ‘Iliad’ (a, B, y, 8), together with the grammar of 
Tryphon of Alexandria. Should I succeed in finding a further portion of these 
MSS., you shall have a particular account of them: otherwise, I will give a 
note of the parts now in my possession. — I believe that these documents 
have been taken from the body of Tryphon; and an arm which I preserve in 
my study as a relic, I consider to be the arm of the grammarian torn from the 
mummy in order to release the papyrus roll, and delivered to me with the 
fragment first purchased, and advised by you in the Athenaeum, 8" Septem- 
ber 1849.’ — The grammarian Tryphon lived about the age of Augustus: — so 
that this papyrus MS. of the ‘Iliad’ would be of that age, or of the first cen- 
tury A.D. It is another proof of the sad fate of many valuable works which 
must have been attached to mummies, and which have been recklessly 
destroyed by those jackals of mummies, the Fellahs of Egypt." !? 


At least two observations are in order. First and most unexpectedly, Harris 
was in possession of the //iad codex already in 1850. Second, there is no 
mention of Harris himself having acquired either book at Maabdeh. Rather, 
both seem to have been purchases from a dealer. The claims that associate 
both the roll and the codex with a mummy from Maabdeh appear to be 
second-hand reports from the sellers, if not inventions of Harris's own 
imagination. To my knowledge, no other books are said to have been 
found at the crocodile pit. And indeed, verifiable instances of books found 
with with corpses in Greek and Roman Egypt are not so frequent as is 
often imagined.”° 

Finally, there is at least one other variation of the story of the discovery 
of the Harris Homer codex. After Anthony's death in 1869, his daughter 
Selima attempted to sell his collection of Egyptian antiquities. Some infor- 
mation about about the sale is available in the correspondence of Florence 
Nightingale, who had met Anthony and Selima during a trip to Egypt in 


1? The Athenaeum Journal of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts 1206 (1850) 1281. 

20 See H. Cuvigny (trans. A. Bülow-Jacobsen), “The Finds of Papyri: The Archaeology 
of Papyrology," in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrology (Oxford 2009) 
30-58, at 44-45. The same is true of the Christian period. See B. Nongbri, “Finding Early 
Christian Books at Nag Hammadi and Beyond," Bulletin for the Study of Religion 45 
(2016) 11-19. 
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the winter of 1849-1850.2! Nightingale acted as intermediary on behalf 
of Selima Harris to facilitate the sale of the collection assembled by her 
father. In a pair of letters from late 1871, Nightingale mentioned that 
Selima had brought the collection to Liverpool, insured it for a large sum, 
and had been attempting to sell it both to the Egyptian Museum in Ber- 
lin and to the British Museum (the full text of these letters is given in 
the Appendix to this article).? The Homer codex is explicitly mentioned 
among the items for sale (“Tryphon’s grammar, with part of the Iliad 
written on the reverse”), and the story of its discovery comes with an 
interesting twist: According to Nightingale, it was Selima Harris herself 
who “groped about for a week in a tomb behind Manfaloot...to find 
"[ryphon's grammar and the Iliad’ at the risk of her life.” 

In light of these variations and inconsistencies, the stories of the dis- 
covery of these manuscripts in the Crocodile Pit at Maabdeh are highly 
suspect. But so also is Dawson’s contention that manuscripts were bought 
in Thebes in 1847. This claim appears to be based on the belief that the 
Homer papyri and the Hyperides were purchased together, and I have 
been unable to find any evidence of this (the only connection being the 
mistaken report of Brugsch that placed the Hyperides papyrus in the pit 
at Maabdeh). Pending the discovery of further relevant material, it may 
be best to conclude that the provenance of the “Harris Homers” cannot be 
traced back any further than the years 1849 and 1850 when the roll and the 
codex respectively became part of the collection of antiquities amassed by 
Anthony Charles Harris in Alexandria. 


Appendix: Two Letters of Florence Nightingale Concerning the 
Collection of Egyptian Antiquities Belonging to Selima Harris 


I consulted copies of these letters held at the Wellcome Trust. The orig- 
inal letters are kept at Claydon House. I am grateful to the Claydon House 
Trust for permission to publish the letters here and to Sue Baxter for 


?! On Nightingale’s trip to Egypt, see F. Nightingale, Letters from Egypt: A Journey 
on the Nile, selected and edited by A. Sattin (London 1987). 

2 These are letters from Nightingale to Emily Verney (9 November 1871) and from 
Nightingale to Harry Verney (16 November 1871). The letters are part of the archives of 
the Verney and Nightingale families at Claydon House (bundle N151). Copies of these 
letters are also kept at the Wellcome Trust (MS 9005/103 and MS 9005/106). The online 
repository of Nightingale’s letters at http://www.uoguelph.ca/~cwfn/archival/index.htm 
seems not to contain transcripts of these two pieces. I became aware of their existence 
through a note in L. McDonald (ed.), Florence Nightingale on Women, Medicine, Midwifery 
and Prostitution (Collected Works of Florence Nightingale 8; Waterloo 2005) 775. 
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checking readings against the originals. The various signs in the letters 
(^ [ í ) reproduce similar signs in Nightingale's hand. 

The letters are addressed to members of the Verney family. Sir Harry 
Verney (1801-1894) was a British military officer and member of the 
House of Commons. He was the husband of Florence Nightingale’s sister, 
Frances Parthenope (Nightingale) Verney (1819-1890, called “Parthe” in 
the letters). Emily Verney (1843-1872) was the daughter of Harry Verney 
and a collaborator with Florence Nightingale. The letters refer to Karl 
Richard Lepsius (1810-1884), who in 1871 was the director of the Egyptian 
Museum in Berlin, and Samuel Birch (1813-1885), who was the Keeper 
of Oriental Antiquities at the British Museum. Also mentioned is Caroline 
Werckner, who had worked as a nurse for French prisoners passing through 
Breslau during the Franco-Prussian War. 


1. Letter of Florence Nightingale to Emily Verney, 9 November 1871 
(Claydon House Trust N 151) 


35 South Street, 
Park Lane, 
W. 


Nov 9/71 


Dearest Emily 
Sir Harry was so good as to propose [I write to you, because I think it less 
trouble to him, coming through you] to write to Lepsius at Berlin, telling 
him that the Museum of Egyptian antiquities of the late Mr. Harris of 
Alexandria in Egypt was for sale & had been offered to the British Museum 
by his daughter who has brought them to England, 
& also to write to Dr. S. Birch of the British Museum (to whom they have 
been offered) but who is haggling about price telling him that he “Sir H. had 
written to Lepsius. [This was Sir. H.’s own kind proposal.] 
I wrote to the daughter 
Miss Selima Harris now at 18 Cannon Place 

Brighton {for health 
by his desire proposing these two "8s, She accepts both proposals with 
fervent thanks—& desires me to give her gratitude to Sir Harry {She thinks 
it will determine Birch to purchase. 
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Sir H. desired me to ask her for a Description. She sends me the enclosed, 
the only copy she has—& begs that it may be returned to her [it is not 
necessary to send it to Dr. Birch, since not only has he a copy of it, but 
is fresh from seeing both Selima & the Collection.] 


Lepsius would need to see the a description. But, should you send him 
this copy, Miss Harris would never see it again. It occurred to me to tell 
you that 

1. the most valuable Article of the Collection, supposed to be the most 
perfect Papyrus extant of any size, (valued by Ms. Harris at £10 000) is 
“Papyrus of the Annals of Rameses II". (1* Page. [Selima showed me this 
treasure] “No. 502, 503 of MSS. Catalogue". [I have marked it in red.] 


2. And, next, (2" page) “Tryphon’s grammar, with part of the Iliad writ- 
ten on the reverse (494, 495)" [She showed me this too] 

[Parthe will tell you about the little black girl, Selima Harris, copying, 
photographing inscriptions for her father at Philae, & shooting jackals with 
him in the moonlight on the Pyramids. She groped about for a week in a 
tomb behind Manfaloot for him to find “Tryphon’s grammar & the Iliad” 
at the risk of her life.] 

She offers the whole collection for £10,000. 

Dearest Emily, I confide this matter to your wisdom. Please return the 
enclosed to me. 

Ever your affect. old Aunt 

F. Nightingale 


2. Letter of Florence Nightingale to Harry Verney, 16 November 1871 
(Claydon House Trust N151) 


Miss Harris & the British Museum 
35 South Street, 
Park Lane, 
W. 


Nov 16/71 


My dear Sir Harry 
This letter from Dr. Birch to Miss Harris has been, I have no doubt, 
prompted by your kind interference. 
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Miss Harris says very wisely that, without knowing what has been the 
result of the overture to Lepsius, she does not know what to answer. 
What would you advise? [I should explain that she offered the whole 
collection to Dr. Birch for £10,000. (& that Mr. Harris, whose word was 
law on Egyptian antiquities & always taken as such, valued the one Papy- 
rus at £10000 — that of Ramases II.) 

I should also explain that the whole collection is now at Liverpool, where 
she insured it for a very large sum. She went down to Lpool to fetch it 
up to show Dr. Birch & also (very kindly) to show me. She had then to 
take it back, according to the terms of the insurance. 

She is in very bad health & has been since her father’s death, whom she 
nursed night & day for 11 years. & since she was blown up by the 
Gun-cotton explosion at Alexandria?—T(for which she had no pecuniary 
redress.) She begged me to express her gratitude to you for your very 
kind interference on her behalf— 


Ever yours 

EN. 

Madame Werckner (of Breslau) 

Emily told me that you wished for her address. It is 
Madame Werckner 

John Haywood’s Esq 


Lymington 
Hampshire 


[She is the Lady whom you saw here on Monday week] 


Please do let me know whenever you hear from Emily. Did she go by 
Paris to Marseilles? 


I hope you are better & Parthe too. 
EN. 


23 Harris’s manuscripts are sometimes said to have been damaged in an explosion near 
his home at Alexandria. After surveying the condition of several of Harris’s manuscripts, 
Dawson (n. 5, 164-166) expressed doubt that their damage was consistent with what might 
be expected from a fiery explosion. He also noted the absence of reports of any explosion 
near Harris’s house prior to 1878 and implied that the whole story may have been invented. 
This letter from Nightingale is the earliest reference to this explosion that I have seen, but 
I have found other scattered references to an explosion in a gun cotton facility in Alexandria 
in reasonably reputable news outlets (e.g. “A Speech from the Throne Spoken Three Thou- 
sand Years Ago,” The Standard, 3 April 1874). Yet, even if such an explosion did occur, 
Dawson’s observations about the type of damage the manuscripts have suffered suggest 
that the explosion was not the culprit. 


GRENFELL AND HUNT IN THE FAYYUM: 
TWO LETTERS TO J. GILBART SMYLY 
(IE TCD MS 4323, NOS. 42 AND 68)! 


Todd M. Hickey University of California, Berkeley 


Abstract. — An annotated edition of two letters from B.P. Grenfell to 
J.G. Smyly concerning the excavations that Grenfell undertook with his 
partner A.S. Hunt in the Fayyüm in 1900/1901 and 1902. These documents 
furnish new information and insights about this fieldwork — most interest- 
ingly, its competitive and nationalistic nature — as well as other matters; 
they also possess an immediacy and candor that published accounts lack. 


The mere fact that a man is famous and dead does not entitle 
us to read, still less to publish, his private correspondence. 
We have to ask ourselves two questions — firstly, “Would he 
mind?” and, secondly, “Are the contents of such historical 
importance as to justify publication even if he would?” 


W.H. Auden? 


The excavations of Bernard P. Grenfell (1869-1926) and Arthur S. Hunt 
(1871-1934) at al-Bahnasa, al-Hibah, and in the Fayyüm are largely known 
through the reports that they published on an almost annual basis in the 
Egypt Exploration Fund’s Archaeological Report? Inasmuch as these 


' The letters presented here appear courtesy of The Board of Trinity College Dublin, 
The University of Dublin, which holds their copyright. They are an excerpt from a gener- 
ously annotated edition of the extant correspondence between Smyly and Grenfell and 
Hunt that I began preparing in 2007. I thank my eventual collaborator on this project, Brian 
McGing, for allowing me to publish this preview; and my Berkeley colleague Robert Hirst, 
Director of the Mark Twain Project and editor par excellence, for his guidance and assis- 
tance in preparing these documents. (Any deviations from Bob’s best practice should be laid 
at my doorstep.) I am also grateful to J.G. Keenan for his helpful comments on drafts of this 
manuscript. 

2 “An Improbable Life,” in Forewords and Afterwords (New York, NY 1973) 302. 

3 D.G. Hogarth and B.P. Grenfell, “Cities of the Faiyüm: Karanis and Bacchias,” Egypt 
Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1895-1896) 14-19; B.P. Grenfell, “Oxyrhyn- 
chus and Its Papyri,” Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1896-1897) 1-12; 
B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, “Excavations for Papyri in the Fayüm; the Position of Lake 
Moeris,” Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1898-1899) 8-15; Grenfell and 
Hunt, “Excavations in the Fayim,” Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report 
(1900-1901) 4-7 [hereafter “Excavations,” 1900-1901]; Grenfell and Hunt, “Excavations 
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texts were written retrospectively and were intended, moreover, for an 
audience that included established and potential benefactors, they are well 
considered and measured presentations of the events and on occasion may 
even verge into useful fictions.* This is not to suggest that they completely 
lack value, but there should be no illusions about their limitations as histor- 
ical records.” Grenfell and Hunt also prepared accounts of their fieldwork 
expressly for papyrological colleagues.° These publications may be less 
compromised — their collation with their EEF analogues is beyond the 
scope of the present article — but they were still written from a distance 
and in any case should not be regarded as dispassionate and motiveless 
presentations of “the facts.” Finally, there are the narratives of the exca- 
vations that appeared in the popular press, which more obviously require 
attentive reading, regardless of authorship." 

The testimony furnished by published reports may be supplemented 
by evidence from other sources. Field notebooks for some of Grenfell 
and Hunt's seasons, for example, are preserved, and these contain useful 


in the Fayüm and at El Hibeh," Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1901- 
1902) 2-5 [hereafter “Excavations,” 1901-1902]; Grenfell and Hunt, “Excavations at Hibeh, 
Cynopolis and Oxyrhynchus," Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1902- 
1903) 1-9; Grenfell and Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhynchus," Egypt Exploration Fund: 
Archaeological Report (1903-1904) 14-17; Grenfell and Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhyn- 
chus," Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report (1904-1905) 14-17; Grenfell and 
Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhynchus," Egypt Exploration Fund: Archaeological Report 
(1905-1906) 8-16; Grenfell and Hunt, “Excavations at Oxyrhynchus," Egypt Exploration 
Fund: Archaeological Report (1906-1907) 8-11. The reports concerning Oxyrhynchus are 
conveniently reprinted, with light annotation, in A.K. Bowman et al. (eds.), Oxyrhynchus: 
A City and Its Texts (London 2007) 345-368. 

4 Grenfell and Hunt’s description of the discovery of the crocodile papyri at Tebtunis 
(P.Tebt. 1, p. vi) may be such a fiction; it does not appear in any prior accounts of the 
excavation, including those intended for popular audiences (to whom it might be expected 
to appeal most). Its absence from E.J. Goodspeed's correspondence (see n. 10) is also 
striking. 

> Generally speaking, it would behoove papyrologists to read “discovery narratives” 
more critically; for recent engagement of this sort with the accounts of the Nag Ham- 
madi find, see N.D. Lewis and J.A. Blount, “Rethinking the Origins of the Nag Ham- 
madi Codices,” JBL 133 (2014) 399-419 (a reference that I owe to one of this journal’s 
referees). 

® See, e.g., B.P. Grenfell and A.S. Hunt, “A Large Find of Ptolemaic Papyri,” APF 1 
(1901) 376-378 (concerning their 1899/1900 season at Tebtunis; there is no corresponding 
EEF report because the excavations were funded by Phoebe Apperson Hearst on behalf of 
the University of California); “Englische Ausgrabungen im Faijiim 1900/01,” APF 1 (1901) 
560-562; and “Englische Ausgrabungen im Faijüm und Hibeh 1902,” APF 2 (1903) 181- 
183 (hereafter “ Ausgrabungen 1902”). 

7 Cf. D. Montserrat, *News Reports: The Excavations and Their Journalistic Coverage," 
in Bowman et al. (n. 3) 28-39. 
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data; their proper publication is thus eagerly anticipated.* There is also 
considerable visual evidence; Hunt was an able and active photographer.? 
For documentation with any sort of narrative structure, however, and for 
thoughts, motivations, and emotions, the best hope seems to lie with corre- 
spondence — first and foremost, the letters that Grenfell wrote concerning 
the duo’s excavations.!° When sent from the field, these possess an imme- 
diacy that the published reports lack, and under any circumstances they 
frequently place emphasis differently and provide information that is novel.!! 


* A notebook of Hunt's concerning the 1899/1900 season at Tebtunis (as well as pottery 
from Theadelphia and Euhemeria excavated in 1898/1899) is held by the Griffith Institute, 
which has catalogued it as “Crum notebook 67." M. Bierbrier, “Fayum Cemeteries and 
Their Portraits," in Portraits and Masks: Burial Customs in Roman Egypt (London 1997) 
17-18, mentions a notebook concerning the 1903 excavations at al-Hibah, no doubt the 
same notebook referenced in connection with the second (1903) season at Oxyrhynchus 
here: http://www.papyrology.ox.ac.uk/POxy/V Exhibition/introduction/notebook.html 
(accessed 16 November 2016). Nick Gonis kindly alerts me to an additional Oxyrhynchus 
notebook that illuminates Grenfell and Hunt's work in the various rubbish mounds at the 
site; the publication of this is in progress. See also now the Artefacts of Excavation project, 
http://egyptartefacts.griffith.ox.ac.uk (accessed 23 March 2017), which aims to provide 
access to archival documentation for British fieldwork in Egypt from 1880 to 1980, includ- 
ing Grenfell and Hunt's seasons. Of the items currently posted, EES DIST.13.01, a four-page 
object list (in Hunt's hand) from the 1900/1901 excavations, is pertinent to the present 
article. 

? About a dozen of Hunt’s photographs (selected from the “over 250" that survive) 
are printed in D. Rathbone, “Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus and in the Fayum," in 
The Egypt Exploration Society — The Early Years (London 2007) 199-229. As many as 
four (and certainly three) of these images are pertinent to the letters edited below (see 
pp. 208-213); I am aware of other relevant items that remain unpublished. 

10 The more “outgoing” Grenfell seems to have been the partnership's principal letter 
writer at least until his breakdown in December 1906; as a result, Hunt's letters are fewer 
during the period of their fieldwork, and they tend to be shorter in length and more 
guarded. E.G. Turner, “The Graeco-Roman Branch," in T.G.H. James, Excavating in 
Egypt: The Egypt Exploration Society 1882-1982 (London 1983) 161-178 (reprinted in 
Bowman et al. [n. 3] 17-27), an “authorized account" that quotes from an unpublished 
lecture of Grenfell's as well as some of his letters, describes Hunt's correspondence as 
“laconic, fussy about detail, almost prim" (p. 171 = 23). Among the letters to Grenfell 
and Hunt now preserved in the Papyrology Rooms of the Sackler Library there is certainly 
information pertaining to their excavations; for an overview of this archive, see L. Lehnus, 
“Bernard Pyne Grenfell e Arthur Surridge Hunt (1869-1926) + (1871-1934),” in Hermae: 
Scholars and Scholarship in Papyrology 1 (Pisa 2007) 121-132. The papers of E. J. Good- 
speed (Special Collections Research Center, University of Chicago Library) include rich 
correspondence concerning the Tebtunis excavation, which Goodspeed visited 17-19 Feb- 
ruary 1900; these documents are the basis for a forthcoming book by J.G. Keenan and 
myself. 

!! The financial concerns and data that are prominent in Grenfell’s 1897 letters from 
Oxyrhynchus come to mind as an example; see T.M. Hickey and J.G. Keenan, “At the 
Creation: Seven Letters from Grenfell, 1897,” AnalPap 28 (2016) 351-382 (and cf. already 
Montserrat [n. 7] 33). 
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While it is true that letters can share some of the limitations of the pub- 
lished reports,'* if the recipient is a mentor or friend, they can be candid 
and revealing.'? Grenfell's communications to J.G. Smyly (1867-1948), 
who collaborated with him and Hunt on the publication of the Ptolemaic 
papyri that they had recovered from Tebtunis (1899/1900), certainly fall 
into this category.!^ They are open and unvarnished, typically good-hu- 
mored and occasionally facetious, characteristic of men who were not 
only comrades in the young discipline of papyrology, but confidants and 
friends. 

The letters presented below were selected for the information and 
insights that they afford concerning two of Grenfell and Hunt's lesser 
known campaigns, those in the Fayyüm in 1900/1901 and 1902 (a season 
that would conclude in the Nile Valley, in Middle Egypt at al-Hibah). 
New details provided by the correspondence, as well as departures from 
existing accounts, are signaled in the annotations. The letters are most 
interesting for their elucidation of the competitive and nationalistic nature 
of Grenfell and Hunt's work, early tensions that have since been elided 
by the pervasive and persistent narrative of the amicitia papyrologorum. 

The transcriptions of the letters employ the following critical signs: 


abe text that has been cancelled 

„abc, text that has been inserted (I do not reproduce Grenfell's practice, which 
is inconsistent: Sometimes he employs a single caret, other times he 
does not mark his insertions at all.) 

abc text that has been underlined 

[abc] other editorial interventions; page transitions in the letters are indicated 
by numerals within square brackets ([2], e.g.) 

v. a vacant space in the text (each v indicates the width of a letter) 


12 Cf. D. Montserrat, “‘No Papyrus and No Portraits’: Hogarth, Grenfell and the First 
Season in the Fayum, 1895-6,” BASP 33 (1996) 135: “Grenfell’s report letters to officials 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund are gnomic and uninformative in comparison with Hogarth’s.” 
This seems, however, an overstatement. 

13 Cf. Grenfell's 14 February 1897 letter to Petrie edited in Hickey and Keenan (n. 11), 
no. IV. 

14 For Smyly, see B.C. McGing, “SMYLY, Josiah Gilbart (1867-1948),” in The Diction- 
ary of British Classicists 3 (Bristol 2004) 907, and N. Pellé, “Josiah Gilbart Smyly (1867- 
1948),” in Hermae: Scholars and Scholarship in Papyrology 4 (Pisa 2015) 19-23. Note 
also the reminiscence in D. Grene, On Farming & Classics: A Memoir (Chicago 2007) 
67-69. His obituary: Irish Press, 29 December 1948, p. 9 (the same text appears in other 
Irish newspapers); notice concerning funeral: Irish Independent, 31 December 1948, p. 6. 

15 Grenfell would name Smyly as a beneficiary in the will that he drafted in 1917; cf. 
IE TCD MS 4323, no. 106 (letter from Hunt to Smyly, 26 May 1926). According to a copy 
of Grenfell’s executed will kindly shown to me by Nick Gonis, Smyly’s bequest was “all 
my Egyptian papyri found in Egypt in 1894 and 1895.” 
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More complicated issues (e.g., corrections of some kind) are addressed 
in the notes following the texts (using alphabetic note markers; numeric 
note markers are reserved for footnotes with annotations concerning the 
content of the letters). 


1. Letter no. 68 


Kafr Meir 
Edwa!® 
address P.O. Cairo March 18. 1901 


My dear Smyly, 

You will probably have been expecting 
for some time to hear from me, but I have waited 
to write until there was something good to report and 
it has taken till now. We are just entering on 
the 14th week of our excavations, the greater part 
of the time having been devoted to Ptolemaic cemeteries, 
but until the last week with extraordinarily 
bad luck. Not that we have failed to find 
papyrus mummies; they have turned up by the 
hundred. At Dimeh there were thwo splendid 
cemeteries of them, one 3d cent B.C., the other 
second, sometimes 10 or 15 in a tomb, but 
practically all had completely decayed_ 
as seems inevitable save when the tombs are 
very shallow, the mummification very good and 


16 In correspondence from the field, Grenfell indicates the location from which his 
letter has been posted. His correspondence from the Oxyrhynchus excavation is thus 
labelled “Beni-Mazar” (the location of the closest postal facilities) and not “Behnesa.” 
Here Grenfell gives two locations, possibly because he was uncertain whether the first had 
postal service. “Kafr Meir” presumably corresponds to Kafr “Amira, ca. 8 km southwest 
from Grenfell and Hunt’s campsite at ar-Rübryat (so Google Maps; consulted 11 November 
2016). “Edwa” is al-‘Idwa, ca. 14.5 km southwest of Rūbīyāt; though its post office seems 
to have been constructed only in 1905 (cf. W. Garstin, Report upon the Administration of 
the Public Works Department in Egypt for 1905 [Cairo 1906] 108), its presence on a rail 
line suggests access of some sort to mail service. Garstin writes of the post office as 
"available for other villages." 

17 “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 4, gives the start of the season as 17 December 1900, 
corroborating Grenfell's calculation here. 
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the desert of a particular kind.!5 Down to 

a week ago the cemeteries of 3 different 

sites (Kom Ushim, Dimeh and Rubayyat) 

had proved almost a blank. The last week 

[2] 

however we have been digging a fourth 

Ptolemaic cemetery which has got papyrus 
mummies, and though here too much has 

decayed we have raised about 20 out of it 

in good or very fair condition.'? So at last there 

is something solid, and, as we have still two 

more cemeteries near here (Rubayyat where we are 
camped) to dig, we are, I hope, far from the end yet.?? 
But it will take a good deal to compensate us for 
the really herculean efforts we have made. It 

has been an exhausting season. While on the 

north side of the Birket el Kurün for two months 
we had to have everything, even fresh water, brought 
v. over by boat from the south side (1% hours) 

v. and owing to gales we were occasionally left 

v. in the lurch, though we never actually had a 


18 Cf. “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 4-5, which mentions four cemeteries (three for 
humans, one for crocodiles). In his letter to Smyly, Grenfell is presumably referring to the 
"numerous well-tombs of the early Ptolemaic period" (p. 4) and the cemetery “[nJear 
the town on the north-west ... of a later period (second or first century B.C.)" (p. 5). In 
the EEF report, it is only in connection with the first of these nekropoleis that mummies 
are counted; the tombs there had “one or more chambers, each containing sometimes one 
or two, often five to ten." For all four cemeteries, see further M. Capasso and P. Davoli, 
eds., Soknopaiou Nesos Project I (2003-2009) (Pisa 2012) 16 (noting also p. 11). Smyly's 
Hellenistic interests may account for Grenfell’s silence about the other work that was 
undertaken at or near the site; see “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 5-6. 

19 Cf. “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 6-7, which does not state the number of mum- 
mies (only that they were numerous") and reads more positively. The EEF report indicates 
that the cemetery in question is near “Manashinshaneh” (“perhaps [ancient] Tanis,” p. 6); 
for this location and further discussion, see P. Davoli, L'archeologia urbana nel Fayyum di 
età ellenistica e romana (Naples 1998) 165, and K. Muhlestein and B. Jensen, “The Mummy 
Portraits of Fag el-Gamous," Studia Antiqua 12 (2013) 54-56. Note also J.G. Keenan, 
“Deserted Villages: From the Ancient to the Medieval Fayyim,” BASP 40 (2003) 138 
(on Old Shàna and New Shana). Hunt's packing list (n. 8) curiously makes no mention 
of *Manashinsháneh"; it may be that the objects recovered there are subsumed in the 
“Rubayyat” listing. “Fourth”: Grenfell is counting sites with Ptolemaic nekropoleis, not 
individual cemeteries. 

20 “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 7, indicates that Grenfell and Hunt worked only 
one additional cemetery (the Roman one at ar-Rübryat). 
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. water famine.?! The scene of the work varied? 

v. from 2 to 7 miles [sic] distance from the camp 

v. which had to be pitched on the edge of the 

v. lake in a swamp.” Hunt got a touch of 

malaria in January,” but a week in Cairo 

set him all right again.” The last month since 

we have been at Rubayyat has been much 

[3] 

more comfortable; we are on the edge of the 
cultivation and civilisation instead of 16 

or miles or more from it by land.?^ The cemetery 
we are digging at present is however 4 miles 

off, which makes a fatiguing day of it. I start 

off at 6.30 a.m. and dont return till 6.30. p.m. 

In order to get on fast, I have 130 workmen now 
partly Arabs, partly fellahin, who tend to 

quarrel a good bit. One of the periodical fights occurred 
the other day, and I descended into the arena to part 
athem,° with the result that my shoulder is still stiff 
from the vigour with which I belaboured the 

heads of both parties!” 

Despite the heat which will soon be rather 


= 


21 For these logistical difficulties, cf. A.E.R. Boak (ed.), Soknopaiou Nesos: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Excavations at Dimé in 1931-32 (Ann Arbor 1935) vii-viii. 

2 “7 miles”: An oblique reference, presumably, to Grenfell and Hunt’s work at 
“Yaktita” (Medinet Qüta), concerning which see “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 6. For 
the site, (inaccurately) described by Grenfell and Hunt as “six miles west from the lake,” 
see Davoli (n. 19) 325-327. 

23 Hunt's illness unsurprisingly goes unmentioned in “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3). 
Less than a year earlier he had “caught the influenza” in Cairo (24 April 1900 letter from 
B.P. Grenfell to E.J. Goodspeed, Edgar J. Goodspeed papers, box 4, folder 9, Special Col- 
lections Research Center, University of Chicago). 

24 “16 miles": Cf. “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 4. Presumably Grenfell is referring 
to a land journey around the east end of the Birket Qarün. 

25 “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 6, gives the distance as “[a]bout five miles.” 

26 By way of comparison, the maximum number of workmen at Bahnasä during Grenfell 
and Hunt’s first season there was 110; cf. Grenfell, “Oxyrhynchus and its papyri” (n. 3) 7. 
Grenfell no doubt means “Bedouin” when he speaks of “Arabs”; for the employment of 
Bedouin and fallahin on excavations, cf. S. Quirke, Hidden Hands: Egyptian Workforces 
in Petrie Excavation Archives, 1880-1924 (London 2010) 91-92. 

27 Grenfell’s use of physical violence would seem to stand in contrast to his mentor 
Petrie’s practice; see M.S. Drower, Flinders Petrie: A Life in Archaeology, 2nd ed. 
(Madison 1995) 180-181. Drower (p. 430) credits Petrie with revolutionizing “the attitude 
of an excavator towards his workmen, by insisting on supervising them personally, and 
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excessive, we expect to go on digging till 

April 20,78 so it will be May by the time 

I am back probably.? I hope the Press sent 

you ,or Mahaffy, proofs of the Amherst vol. (the Ptolemaic 
portion).*° Could you kindly return them to 

Oxford by the end of April.? We have to 

finish the vol. was soon as we get back, so 

vv. it will be June before we can start 


[4] 

vv. the crocodiles.?! Has anything good turned up 

in the papyri you have??? 

The bad luck which has attended us this year 

will partly be made up by other discoveries. 

Jouguet has been digging at Medinet Madi 

and though he didnt find anything there, the 

natives got hold of a good ,Ptolemaic, cemetery about 
6 miles away, so he was able to cut in 

and find some papyrus mummies.? He came 


substituting for the kurbash [hippopotamus-hide whip] a sympathetic and personal rela- 
tionship and a system of rewards for care and vigilance." 

28 Beyond bringing warmer temperatures, April is also the usual month of the khamsin. 
Grenfell refers to this hot, dusty wind by its Italian name (sirocco) in letter 2 (p. 5). 

29 Grenfell was back in Oxford on 4 May 1901 (IE TCD MS 4323, no. 46). 

?9 A reference to P.Amh. 2, the preface of which acknowledges Smyly, not Mahaffy, 
for “many valuable suggestions on the Ptolemaic texts" (p. v). For John Pentland Mahaffy 
(1839-1919), see W.B. Stanford and R.B. McDowell, Mahaffy: A Biography of an Anglo- 
Irishman (London 1971). “The Press": Oxford University Press. 

31 “The crocodiles”: A reference to the Ptolemaic papyri recovered from the Tebtunis 
crocodile mummies; these texts would be published in P.Tebt. 1 (1902), a volume for which 
Smyly would receive equal editorial credit alongside Grenfell and Hunt. P.Amh. 2, which 
bears a 1901 date on its title page, appeared late in that year; in the 17 January 1902 edition 
of the (London) Times it is listed among the “New Books and New Editions” (p. 10). 

32 A reference to crocodile papyri from the Tebtunis excavation that had been sent to 
Smyly. Smyly may have replied to Grenfell’s query, for IE TCD MS 4323, no. 46, 5 May 
1901, expresses regret that Smyly's “crocodiles” are not “more interesting." 

33 For Jouguet, see, e.g., G. Husson, “Pierre Jouguet (1869-1949),” in Hermae: Scholars 
and Scholarship in Papyrology 1 (Pisa 2007) 143-152, and A. Merlin, “Notice sur la vie 
et les travaux de M. Pierre Jouguet, membre de l'Académie," Comptes rendus des séances 
de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 94 (1950) 392-406. The cemetery “about 
six miles away" — Google Maps (consulted 16 November 2016) indicates that the distance 
is actually about 6 km — was Kom Medinet Gu ran. Jouguet, “Fouilles du Fayoum: Rapport 
sur les fouilles de Médinet-Mâ‘di et Médinet-Ghóran," BCH 25 (1901) 384-385, describes 
the impetus for his “change of venue" as follows: “Le nazir d'une esbeh voisine m'avait 
apporté les débris d'un sarcophage et un fragment de cartonnage en papyrus, oü par une 
déchirure on lisait quelques mots d'un document grec. Il était clair qu'ils provenaient d'un 
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to pay us a visit in Dec. and we became great 
friends.** But nature did not design? a Frenchman 
of the Midi for either a scholar or an excavator[.]?? 
At Illahun also last autumn one of the Museum inspectors 
(a native) dug up a few papyrus mummies, 

mostly in rather bad condition and late (I noticed 
one dated in the 50th year of Euerg. IT).?6 Jouguet 
had when we were in Cairo got hold of these, but 
now that he has found some of his own, he may be 
less keen, and I will try and arrange with the 
Museum people that they should be sent over for 
v. Mahaffy and you.” But of course I can promise 
vv. nothing[.] He’ ,(M.), will have to restrain his 
vv. impatience again about our finds of this year 
[5]* 

for they wont get published till 1903 — if then.** 


cimetiére de la région. Il fallait donc avant tout découvrir ce cimetiére et l'arracher aux 
pillards. Des bédouins qui travaillaient à la fouille me conduisirent presque aussitót à 
Médinet-Ghóran." 

# Cf. Jouguet (n. 33) 380-381, n. 1 (end), ^[J]e n'oublierai jamais les journées heu- 
reuses passées chez eux [Grenfell and Hunt] à Kóm-Oushim [where Grenfell and Hunt 
started their season; cf. p. 1 of the letter], ni les conversations, par lesquelles ils m'initiaient 
amicalement à leurs recherches." It seems odd that Husson (n. 33) makes no mention of 
the relationship. 

35 Jouguet was born in Bessèges in the Gard département; see, e.g., Merlin (n. 33) 393. 
Its other implications aside, Grenfell's judgment here would seem to be rash: Jouguet 
would later occupy a “place éminente au sein des papyrologues fondateurs" and be honored 
in the same breath as Hunt (Husson [n. 33] 148). 

36 The 50th year of Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II was 121/120 BC. 

37 Jouguet would retain control of these papyri, which are currently divided between 
Paris and Cairo; see the website of the Institut de Papyrologie de la Sorbonne, which notes, 
“[Lle fonds Jouguet contient aussi des documents provenant d’El-Lahoun (Ptolémaïs Hor- 
mou) confiés pour étude par G. Maspero, dont une partie fut rendue, aprés étude, à l'Égypte 
avec quelques documents provenant de Ghoran et Magdóla," http://www.papyrologie.par- 
is-sorbonne.fr/menul/jouguet.htm (accessed 17 November 2016). See also P.Lille 1, p. 2. 
Smyly, however, would end up being involved in the publication of some of them: The 
introduction to P.Lille 1 states, “[N]ous sommes tout particulièrement obligés à M. J. Gilbart 
Smyly, professeur à l'Université de Dublin; pendant un séjour à Lille, il a revu une grande 
partie des originaux et nous a fait profiter de son expérience, de sa science et de sa méthode 
avec une libéralité dont je lui garde un affectueuse gratitude" (p. 5). None of the published 
texts date to the 50th year of Euergetes II (in this regard note also W. Clarysse and 
H. Hauben, “Ten Ptolemaic Granary Receipts from Pyrrheia," ZPE 89 [1991] 47-68). 

38 Cf. “Excavations,” 1900-1901 (n. 3) 7, “The first instalment of our finds, which are 
now all at Oxford pending a subsequent division with the Gizeh Museum, will probably 
form the annual volume of the Graeco-Roman Branch for 1902-3.” Grenfell’s “1903” is 
echoed in a letter to Smyly of 5 May 1901 (IE TCD MS 4323, no. 46). In the event, he 
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Returning to England so late this year, we 
shall be more pressed for time than ever 
this summer, and there is I fear" little chance of 
our visit to Dublin coming off. But you 
will I hope come to Oxford.?? It is a great pity 
you cant visit us out here. To get up at 5.30 
and be out 12 hours every day would do you 
a lot of good. 
Love to Mahaffy 
Yours 
B. P. Grenfell. 


a “Varied” overwrites some indeterminate text. J.G. Keenan suggests to me that Grenfell 
perhaps wrote “ran a” before changing his mind; “rang” (i.e., the beginning of “ranged”’) 
cannot be read. 

^ Grenfell seems to have overwritten the “ar” of “January” with a large “a”. 

° The word “them” is a marginal insertion. 

d This sentence is punctuated with a period, not a question mark. 

° The “des” of “design” is overwritten. 

f Between “nothing” and “He” there appears to be a false start (it is not the expected 
period). 

š “68” is written in pencil at the top of this page. 

n “I” is quite close to the “f” of “fear”; “f” overwrites it in fact (cf. “I foresee” on p. 4 
of the next letter). 


2. Letter no. 42' 


address Cairo. Illahün 
Fayoum 
March. 12. 1902 


My dear Smyly, 

I hope you have been 
receiving instalments of Tebtunis I regularly, and 
that some ideas have occurred to you about 61.4° We 


and Hunt would not publish any of the papyri from their 1900/1901 excavations. According 
to MS 4323, no. 46, the number of good or fair “papyrus mummies” recovered during the 
season was about 30, "besides pieces of many others." 

# TE TCD MS 4323, no. 46, sent by Grenfell from Oxford and dated 5 May 1901, 
reiterates the impossibility of a Dublin visit, at least before autumn. It does, however, 
indicate that Smyly was planning to come to Oxford that July (he would in fact appear in 
August; cf., e.g., IE TCD MS 4323, no. 71). 

40 *Instalments": sc. “of proofs." Henry Frowde would announce the publication of 
the first volume of the Tebtunis Papyri (“Tebtunis I”) on 2 August 1902 (cf. St James's 
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have long driven away the cobwebs of key@ptopévyn 
xpócoó0G k.T.A. in the interest of new finds.*! 

Our career has been more than usually chequered.*” 

The first cemetery proved a frost,’ nothing but 

late Roman or pre-4th dynasty Egyptian, neither 

at all in our line: so we returned to the place 

we found the papyrus mummies in tolerable 
preservation last year and set to work on the Roman 
tombs.* These produced several rather fine portrait 
mummies & some nice glass etc,“ but what was more 
to the point there were some early Ptolemaic tombs mixed 
up with the Roman, so we got a few more papyrus 
mummies, which will form a useful supplement to those 


Gazette of that date, p. 6). The papyrus edited as P.Tebt. 1.61, “Report on the Crops at 
Kerkeosiris," would be described by the editors (p. 181) as an “important document, 
which next to the Revenue Papyrus [P.Rev.] is the largest Ptolemaic text that has been 
discovered.” 

^! f xexopicuévn tpdco0doc, “the separated revenue,” would feature in P.Tebt. 1’s 
lengthy Appendix 1, “The Land of Kerkeosiris and Its Holders,” pp. 569-570. See further 
A.M.F.W. Verhoogt, Menches, komogrammateus of Kerkeosiris: The Doings and Dealings 
of a Village Scribe in the Late Ptolemaic Period (120-110 B.C.) (Leiden 1998) 111-112. 

42 “Chequered”: “Diversified in character; full of constant alternation (esp. for the 
worse). Esp. in phr. chequered career” (OED, s.v.). 

8 “Frost”: *colloq. (orig. Brit.). An unsuccessful or disappointing thing or person; a 
failure, a flop" (OED, s.v.). 

^* “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 2-3, which puts a marginally more positive “spin” 
on the finds, speaks of multiple cemeteries, a mixed (pharaonic and late Roman) one “on 
the edge of the desert about half-way between Manashinsháneh...and Séla railway station, 
and somewhat to the south of the ‘pyramid’ of Séla, an Old Empire mastaba perched high 
on a spur of the hills which form the eastern boundary of the province [i.e., the Fayyüm]," 
and others “in the neighbourhood of Séla station...[of late Roman and Byzantine] date 
and equally unproductive.” “Ausgrabungen 1902” (n. 6) 181, furnishes additional locative 
information: “We began our excavations...by looking along the old Bahr Wardan (now 
being restored) between the Sêla railway station and Rubayyát," adding that the cemeteries 
near the station were “north-east of Séla." See further Davoli (n. 19) 165-166 (who seems 
not to be aware of “Ausgrabungen 1902"). 

55 “We returned to the place ...”: “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 3, identifies this 
as ^Manashinsháneh" ; cf. pp. 1-2 of letter 1 above (and n. 19). It also describes the tombs 
as “Roman and Byzantine." 

46 For the mummy portraits, cf. Bierbrier (n. 8) 17. “Etc”: “Excavations,” 1901-1902 
(n. 3) 3, specifies “a quantity of rings, bracelets, and other small ornaments, and a varied 
assortment of beads, which were often buried in small wooden boxes." Likewise mentioned 
in the report is *a handsomely decorated stucco mummy," for which see L.H. Corcoran, 
Portrait Mummies from Roman Egypt (I-IV Centuries A.D.), with a Catalog of Portrait 
Mummies in Egyptian Museums (Chicago 1995) 194-202 (with Bierbrier, p. 17; see also 
n. 63 below), as well as a “mummy-tablet...mentioning Tanis in the division of Heraclides, 
thus confirming our identification of that village with Manashinsháneh" (cf. n. 19 above). 
For all of these finds, cf. also Muhlestein and Jensen (n. 19) 56-62. 
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[2] 

obtained last year." Then we moved southwards! and 
at a site about 6 miles west of Tebtunis, called 
Khamsin discovered another cemetery of crocodiles.^? 
It was quite small and only took 2% days to 

dig, but the proportion of crocodiles stuffed 

with papyri was extraordinarily high, and 5 

or 6 of the beasts rank in quantity ,of papyri, with 
the best of the Tebtunis ones, except 27.” 

Fortune however dealt us a nasty blow by 

causing demotic to preponderate greatly.?? Still 

there are some nice Greek documents, and it is 
rather useful that they follow immediately after 

the Tebtunis ones in date, belonging to 

Soter II, after his return from exile, and Neos 
Dionysus.?!* The Ptolemaic tombs there we had 
mostly dug in 1900 when we found only 8 or 9 


47 “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 3, refers to “several sporadic papyrus mummies.” 

48 Grenfell omits the duo's sojourn at Kom Talit; cf. “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 
3. For Kom al-Khamsin, see Davoli (n. 19) 265-266; Grenfell’s * west" (in conjunction 
with the additional information on this page of his letter) provides confirmation for her 
conclusion in n. 455. 

4 “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 3-4, adds, “Several mentions occur of the village 
of Kerkethoéris, which may well be the ancient name of Khamsin, though the fact that the 
crocodiles of Kerkeosiris were carried for burial to Tebtunis allows that this is by no 
means an easy inference." (“Ausgrabungen 1902" [n. 6] 181, proposes the identification 
with rather less hedging.) Though Grenfell and Hunt's suggestion is widely accepted, Davoli 
(n. 19) 266, is cautious (“tale ipotesi non ë ancora stata pienamente confermata"); cf. also 
Timm 4.1242. Grenfell and Hunt's own objection in the EEF report is incorrect in assuming 
that Kerkeosiris was the locus of mummification for the Tebtunis crocodiles; cf. Verhoogt 
(n. 41) 49. “27”: Crocodile 27, for the contents of which see Verhoogt (n. 41) 19 (a list that 
does not include unpublished papyri). 

5 Cf. R. Coles's description of these papyri, reported in Verhoogt (n. 41) 13, n. 41: 
“[Mluch of this material is demotic ... it contains no large rolls." Unsurprisingly, the 
published accounts of the season omit Grenfell's sentiments about demotic. His attitude 
may well be observable on P.Tebt. frag. 10,751-10,756, a piece of cartonnage that was 
scratched to reveal the text underlying the paint and gesso; because demotic was exposed, 
the object seems to have escaped further attention. 

?! Ptolemy IX Soter II’s return from exile: 88 BC. “Neos Dionysus”: Ptolemy XII 
Neos Dionysos reigned 80-51 BC. In his reference to the “Tebtunis ones," Grenfell must 
be thinking only of the “Menches” lot of the crocodile papyri, which was used by the 
embalmers shortly after 91 (cf. Verhoogt [n. 41] 49). At this advanced date (cf. n. 40 above) 
he was certainly aware of the later first-century texts (Verhoogt’s “Batch 1”; pp. 17-18); 
cf. IE TCD MS 4323, no. 71 (27 July 1901). Note that “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 3, 
indicates that the Khamsin crocodile papyri “do not overlap the bulk of the crocodile papyri 
of Tebtunis" (my emphasis). 
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papyrus cartonnage mummies, the majority of 

them having been buried in large pit tombs 

vvv. which had been plundered anciently.?? This time 
[3] 

v. however we took the trouble to clear these out, 
and the desert being particularly good we 

recovered sundry pieces of cartonnage and even 

a few mummies in good condition and not much 
knocked about." Then hearing that the 

natives had discovered a crocodile cemetery 

at Illahun we moved here a day or two 

ago. This eemetery ,necropolis, was of course dug by Petrie 
14 years ago, but not very well.“ It is odd 

for instance that he didnt find out in digging 

the temple of Kahun that the sides of the ridge 

on which it stands were honeycombed with 
Ptolemaic tombs containing papyrus mummies 

(2nd cent) and that there was a nice cemetery 

of 3rd cent B.C. mummies within 100 yards. 

The natives however „natura, „of course, found out both subsequently, 
and naturally have destroyed pretty nearly 
everything. The crocodile cemetery however was 


? The Khamsin cartonnage from 1900 has not been located among the Tebtunis papyri 
in Berkeley and is probably still in Oxford. 

5 “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 4, seems to exaggerate these finds, indicating that 
a “considerable quantity of papyrus cartonnage was ... obtained.” It attributes “the usual 
damage to the mummies” to plundering in Antiquity, yet the large pit graves that Grenfell 
and Hunt were excavating suggest secondary burials; mummies interred in such might be 
expected to be “knocked about.” “Ausgrabungen 1902” (n. 6) 182, adds, “The unplun- 
dered Ptolemaic tombs had nearly all been opened by us in 1900.” 

54 Grenfell seems to be using “necropolis” here for the whole of al-Lahün, presumably 
on account of the locale’s association with the pyramid of Senusret II. For Petrie's early 
excavations at the site (spring 1889, then 1889/1890), see W.M.F. Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, 
and Hawara (London 1890), and I//lahun, Kahun, and Gurob 1889-90 (London 1891); he 
would return to it in later years (cf. http://www.ucl.ac.uk/museums-static/digitalegypt/ 
archaeology/petriedigsindex.html, accessed 21 November 2016). Grenfell's math is slightly 
amiss, and his critical tone in this portion of the letter is interesting in light of the high 
regard in which he seems to have held his mentor Petrie just a few years earlier; see 
Hickey & Keenan (n. 11), letter no. IV. 

5 After excavating the crocodile cemetery, Grenfell and Hunt would turn their atten- 
tion to these Ptolemaic tombs. “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 4, indicates that they “had 
been extensively dug on behalf of the Museum in 1900 [cf. p. 4 of letter 1]. The tombs 
fell into two divisions, a later group [2nd cent" above] on the south slopes of the hill on 
which was built the temple of Kahiin, and an earlier one [3rd cent" above] on an adjacent 
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not discovered until a few! months ago, being 

vvv. away by itself in a very low piece of desert.^ó 
[4] 

So it is practically untouched. So far however 

it has not proved a success, papyrus being scarce 
and badly preserved. What papyri there are seem 
to be of Augustus’ time.?"" Whether the Ptolemaic 
crocodiles are th included in those which have no 
papyri or are somewhere else, we have not yet 
decided. We expect to finish this place in a 
fortnight" and then to move to Hawara which is 
about 7 miles off, there to investigate the crocodile 
tombs which Petrie found but did not dig seriously.?? 
Since? Hawara was the cemetery of Arsinoé, there 
are possibilities, but I dont put much faith in 
them.9? We shall hardly get back much before 


rise to the west. In the former cartonnage was fairly frequent, but in all cases had been 
ruined by damp; from the latter however we succeeded in extracting a number of papyrus 
mummies, though here too the proximity of the cultivation had had in many cases an inju- 
rious effect upon their state of preservation." “Ausgrabungen 1902” (n. 6) 182, presents a 
discrepant account; it makes no mention of losses due to damp and echoes Grenfell’s letter 
in its attribution of disappointing results to Egyptian activity: “These [tombs] had to a large 
extent been dug by natives, but one group had escaped and the cartonnage of most of the 
mummies was composed of papyrus." Though the 1900 Museum excavation had been 
overseen by a "native" inspector, it seems likely that both the letter and “Ausgrabungen 
1902” are referring to illicit digging. Grenfell may, however, be lumping all non-Western 
activity at the site together. 

% * Ausgrabungen 1902" (n. 6) 182, indicates that the crocodile cemetery had been 
discovered “last summer" and occupied “low ground % mile north of the pyramid." Cf. 
W.M.F. Petrie, G. Brunton, and M.A. Murray, Lahun II (London 1923) 39, where the 
cemetery is described as “[a] mile or so north of the pyramid in a wide flat part of the 
desert." See also n. 63 below. 

57 Cf. “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 4. No papyri or ostraka were discovered during 
the later examination of the cemetery documented in Petrie, Brunton, and Murray (n. 56); 
the amphorae uncovered were associated with the second century AD. 

5 “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 4, states, “[C]rocodiles of the earlier type [i.e., 
Ptolemaic ones] produced no papyri." 

5 “Tombs” likely indicates that Grenfell is referring to Petrie's “crocodile tomb- 
chapels," for which see Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara (n. 54) 17-18, as well as W.M.F. Petrie, 
Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe (London 1889) 10 (“on the north-east of the cemetery, out 
in the desert”). The latter volume, however, also mentions “great quantities of crocodiles 
buried in the chips east and south-east of the pyramid, suggesting that this was the quarter 
for the crocodile burial" (p. 6). For crocodile burials at Hawara, see further I. Uytterhoeven, 
Hawara in the Graeco-Roman Period: Life and Death in a Fayum Village (Leuven 2009) 
23, 25, 27, 30, 477-479. 

60 In the event, Grenfell and Hunt would not make it to Hawara but would instead go 
to al-Hibah; cf. Grenfell's postscript to this letter. 
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April 28, and Tebtunis ,l,, I foresee, will not be 
finished till the end of June.?! Are you going to 

the Coronation? It would be nice if you ,could, come and 
pay us a visit at Oxford in the last week of June 

or thereabouts. Having found more? miscellaneous 
antiquities than usual this time we are contemplating 
a joint exhibition with Petrie, so shall be in town 

the first week in July. 

[514 

Jouguet has had great luck in finding papyrus 
mummies in good condition this time.“ His camp was 
only 1% hours from ours at KhamsinÓ* so we were 
able to exchange visits and mutually gloat over 

our respective finds and the ill success so far of 

our German rival, who had the tBptc to select 

Harit which we dug in 1899, but having found 
nothing there has now gone elsewhere.°’ The Fayüm 


9! *Before April 28": In IE TCD MS 4323, no. 45, a postcard to Smyly dated 26 April 
1902, Grenfell indicates that he has just returned to Oxford. For the publication date of 
P.Tebt. 1, see n. 40. 

6 “Coronation”: of Edward VII (9 August 1902). See recently J. Ridley, The Heir 
Apparent: A Life of Edward VII, the Playboy Prince (New York 2013). 

83 The exhibition would take place and would run at University College (hence Gren- 
fell's *in town") from 1 through 26 July. A short catalogue was published: W.M.F. Petrie 
et al., Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Found by Prof. Flinders Petrie at Abydos, and 
Drs. Grenfell and Hunt in the Fayum, (Egypt Exploration Fund), and Drawings from the 
Temple of the Kings (Sety I), (Egyptian Research Account) (London 1902). Among the 
finds on display was this novelty: a “number of inscribed reeds, with directions to the 
mummifier regarding the measurements of the mummies," found in a first-century AD 
“crocodile tomb" at al-Lahün (p. 7); cf. also “Excavations,” 1901-1902 (n. 3) 4. The 
“handsomely decorated stucco mummy” from “Manashinshâneh” (n. 46 above) is also 
mentioned but attributed (as are all the other finds from that site) to Silah (p. 8). Represent- 
ing the discoveries of the 1900/1901 season (cf. letter 1 above) was “a small hoard of 
Alexandrian bronze found at Dimeh" (p. 9). 

% Cf. P. Jouguet and G. Lefebvre, “Papyrus de Magdóla," BCH 26 (1902) 95-128, and 
“Papyrus de Magdóla, 2° série,” BCH 27 (1903) 174-205. 

65 Jouguet was excavating the modern Medinet Nahas. Google Maps (consulted 
23 November 2016) puts the walking distance between it and Kom al-Khamsin at 7.1 km; 
the walking time, 1 hour, 25 minutes. 

96 Their “German rival" was Otto Rubensohn, on whom see J. Kuckertz, “Otto 
Rubensohn (1867-1964)," in Hermae: Scholars and Scholarship in Papyrology 3 (Pisa 
2013) 41-56. 

67 Cf. Kuckertz (n. 66) 46, “Im Sinne des Ziels der Grabung, der Gewinnung von Papyri, 
war Theadelphia [Grenfell’s *Harit"] allerdings recht enttäuschend, deshalb wurde das 
Lager nach Abu Hamid verlegt, wo man sowohl im dortigen Friedhof als auch in Siedlungs- 
bereichen arbeitete." After two weeks, Rubensohn would then shift his attention to Tebtu- 
nis. See further his own account of the season, O. Rubensohn, “Aus griechisch-rómischen 
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has is frightfully exhausted. We are on the track 

of one or two rather promising sites in Upper 

Egypt for next year. The use of papyrus cartonnage 
was by no means confined to the Fayúm, and 

we have been buying some rather good pieces from 
a new place, though they cant see the light 
unfortunately for some years yet. But in view 

of the approaching slump in Ptolemaic papyri 

vv. owing to the various new discoveries it behoves 
you to get out P.P. III as soon as possible.” 

v. Jouguet will make rather a mess of his, I expect, [sic] 
He is a very nice chap, but hasnt much idea of 
reading a papyrus — still less of undoing a 

mummy case.” 

We have been favoured by exceptionally gorgeous 
weather and have had a rare good time. The next 
month will be more trying probably, for the sirocco° 
[6] 

is now due."! 

The nice example set by Dublin in giving me 

a degree was not long in being followed by 
Germany which has made us Ph Ds of Königsberg.” 


Häusern des Fayum,” JDAI 20 (1905) 1-25, wherein it is noted, “An beiden Orten [Thea- 
delphia and Tebtunis] folgten wir den Spuren Grenfells und Hunts" (p. 1, n. 2), and refer- 
ence is made to " [eine freundliche] Mitteilung Grenfells" (p. 19). 

68 The “new place" was al-Hibah (see also the postscript to this letter); P.Hib. 1 would 
appear in 1906. Grenfell’s “for some years yet" is contradicted by “Excavations,” 1901- 
1902 (n. 3) 5, "[I]t is proposed to issue a first instalment of the Hibeh collection in 1903” 
(this is expressed as a “hope” in “Ausgrabungen 1902," [n. 6] 183). For the purchases that 
Grenfell mentions, cf. P.Hib. 1, p. xv, which dates them to February and March. 

© “PP. HI” is P.Petr. 3, which would appear in 1905. The volume was “edited osten- 
sibly in collaboration with Mahaffy, but in reality very largely by Smyly himself” 
(McGing [n. 14] 907). 

70 For the editiones principes of Jouguet’s papyri, see n. 64; Grenfell’s assessment of 
Jouguet, n. 35. 

7! See n. 28. 

7? For Grenfell's honorary Litt. D. from Trinity, cf. Dublin Daily Nation, 29 June 1900, 
p. 3 (7B. T. Grenfell” [sic]); the “Rev Prof Mahaffy, S[enior] F[ellow]" is listed (first) 
among the Fellows who were present. Hunt would not receive the same honor until 1909; 
cf. Dublin Daily Express, 1 July 1909, pp. 5-6, which includes a translation of the Latin 
oration made on the occasion. At the time of Grenfell’s letter, Kónigsberg was the academic 
home of the juristic papyrologist Otto Gradenwitz (1860-1935), who was first and foremost 
a legal historian; see further M. Kaser, “Otto Gradenwitz," in Neue deutsche Biographie 
(Berlin 1964) 6:702-703. Smyly could have already known about the Kónigsberg degrees 
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There is no hood, I regret to say. The Dublin 
one excites much envy among my colleagues. 
Love to Mahaffy. Dont let him put any of the facts 
of this letter into print. We There is not the least 
chance of our being able to come to Dublin this year, 
I fear. Indeed now that the French & Germans have 
taken up papyrus digging we shall go on with it 
regularly so long as we, the sites & the money 
last, and so shall always be as busy as ever in England. 
Hoping to see you in the summer and 
with remembrances from Hunt 
Yours ever 
B. P. Grenfell 
PS. March 13. We have bought some more papyri today which 
came from the new place S. of the Fayoum,” and as the natives 
are obviously plundering it we are applying for leave to go 
vv. and dig there ne‘ in 10 days [sic] time.” 


! On the document itself, *42" is written in pencil over *50," which has been erased. 

i In this line “st year” and “we moved southwa" are excessively inked. 

k The “D” of “Dionysus” appears to be a correction. 

' The word “few” is smudged, as is the “le” of “crocodile” in the preceding line. 

™ There is a superfluous point (a period?) before “time.” 

? The “rt” of “fortnight” is all but invisible (due to rubbing? ). 

° “Since” is very faint (cf. n. n). 

P “Having found more” is excessively inked; cf. n. j. 

q “42” is written in pencil at the top of this sheet. To its right the same hand has written 
“2” in ink (to indicate that this is the second sheet of the letter). 

r A point of ink (a period? the beginning of a comma?) follows “Khamsin” (the “s” of 
“so” does not appear to be capitalized). 

* The second half of “sirocco” (“occo”) is printed (i.e., not in cursive). 

t The cancelled “ne” is perhaps the beginning of “next,” i.e., “next week.” 


since they had been announced in the Irish press; cf. Freeman’s Journal, 24 January 1902 
(“for great services rendered by them in the field of Egyptian research”). 

75 See n. 68. 

74 According to P.Hib. 1, p. xv, the al-Hibah excavation began on 24 March, i.e., 12 
days after Grenfell’s letter is dated. 


P.OXY. 24.2408: A REVISED EDITION 


James G. Keenan Loyola University Chicago 


Abstract. — This article re-edits P.Oxy. 24.2408, one of five pieces of cor- 
respondence emanating from the office of the praefectus annonae Alexan- 
driae. It complements and corrects an earlier article: J.G. Keenan, “Cargo 
Checking at Alexandria and the Late Antique Annona: P.Turner 45," in 
J.-L. Fournet and A. Papaconstantinou (eds.), Mélanges Jean Gascou. Textes 
et études papyrologiques (P.Gascou) (Paris 2016) 579-589. 


P.Oxy. 24.2408, dating to AD 397, was published in 1957.! At the time 
there was only one parallel for the editor to work from, P.Ryl. 4.652, pub- 
lished five years earlier. Both were sets of fourth-century correspondence 
issuing from the office of the prefect of the annona in Alexandria, the 
Rylands papyrus, with its autograph attestations (lines 11-15), being an 
original, the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, with its witness attestations in a single 
hand (lines 12-13), a copy. Both documents, even in their fragmentary 
states, were notably wide in their formats. By good chance, it was the left 
side of the Rylands papyrus and the right side of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus 
that survived. Thus the Rylands papyrus was useful for restoring some 
elements from the missing side of the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, and the Oxy- 
rhynchus papyrus was suggestive of restorations and emendations needed 
in the Rylands papyrus. 

It was not until 1979 that a third papyrus joined the little dossier pre- 
viously limited to the Rylands and Oxyrhynchus papyri. This came in the 
form of a Leipzig fragment edited by Dieter Hagedorn in ZPE 34, a piece 
that did not use the template that structures the other two papyri but was 
notable for its use of Latin in its first and last lines.? In 1981, a fourth 
document joined the dossier, a Michigan papyrus edited by John Shelton 


! This article is based on my paper at the 28th International Congress of Papyrology, 
Barcelona, 1-6 August 2016. I thank Todd Hickey for vetting an earlier draft and the BASP 
referees for their careful reading and helpful criticism of the submitted ms., absolving them 
all, of course, from surviving or fresh defects. I have also benefited from productive email 
exchanges with Peter van Minnen. 

? D. Hagedorn, “Zwei neue Leipziger Papyri,” ZPE 34 (1979) 101-107, at 101-104; 
now SB 16.12580 (TM 32589). 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 237-248. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239881 
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as P.Turner 45. This papyrus is an impressive specimen, a copy (like 
P.Oxy. 2408), not an original (like P.Ry/. 652), complete from left to right 
and top to bottom, with a pertinent two-line docket on the verso. In 1996, 
Francisca Hoogendijk in ZPE 112 added a fifth and, to date, final docu- 
ment to the prefectural dossier, a Vienna papyrus in two fragments, once 
again a copy, or copies, not an original. This was also an occasion for 
Hoogendijk's re-editing of P.Ryl. 652 and offering important improve- 
ments, her own and Hagedorn's, to the text of P.Oxy. 2408.^ In 2011, 
Klaas Worp and associates reproduced P.Turner 45 as P.Mich. 20.816, it 
having been identified as belonging to a grain transportation archive of 
the Oxyrhynchus boule? Finally, in 2016, I offered a reinterpretation of 
P.Turner 45.10-14, which, in turn, provided a model for reinterpreting the 
parallel passage at P.Oxy. 2408.6-8.° Based on that and on Hoogendijk's 
and Hagedorn's corrections, a complete re-edition of P.Oxy. 2408 seemed 
not only desirable, but necessary. The result is a edition that leaves only 
one line of the original untouched, and even that, line 10 (see note ad loc.), 
is left intact only with misgiving. 

Below, for purposes of identification it will be convenient to refer to the 
five papyri, following the chronology of their first editions, as SB 24.16262 
(the Rylands papyrus), P.Oxy, 2408, SB 16.12580 (the Leipzig fragment), 
SB 24.16261 (the Vienna fragments), and P.Turner 45 (still the “editio 
maior" of the correspondence portions of the Michigan papyrus). My 
article, “Cargo Checking," will be cited as P.Gascou with relevant page 
numbers. This new edition incorporates pertinent corrections from BL. It 
tacitly introduces variations from the ed. pr. in terms of dots and brack- 
ets, with one exception (see commentary note on line 2). 


1 [PAdovtog N.N. 6 Aapmpdtatog £]rapxyoc vacat dvv@yng AJ.e6av- 
dpsetacs vacat &&óáktopi vacat 
2 OEvpvyxitov vacat ] vacat yo pev). 


3 E.A J. Hoogendijk, “Brief des praefectus annonae Alexandriae mit amtlicher Meldung 
der Ablieferung und Registration von Weizen," ZPE 112 (1996) 165-177. 

4 Reported in BL 11.161-162 and 12.145; see earlier BL 8.257. 

5 Identification of the archive: P.J. Sijpesteijn, “What Happened to Tax-Grain upon 
Arrival at Alexandria?” Cd’E 69 (1994) 132-137, at 134 n. 6. Sijpesteijn (see BL 10.148) 
thought P.Oxy. 2408 “probably” belonged to the archive; but because it is dated A.D. 397, 
it lies outside the chronological range, A.D. 354-374, of the dated documents gathered in 
P.Mich. 20. 

9 J. G. Keenan, “Cargo Checking at Alexandria and the Late Antique Annona: P.Turner 45,” 
in J.-L. Fournet and A. Papaconstantinou (eds.), Mélanges Jean Gascou. Textes et études 
papyrologiques (P.Gascou) (Paris 2016) 579-589. 
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[kata tiv GnootaAioav Tapa cob Tpd¢ Tv tá&w dvagopüv yivooke 
eioke]k[o]pio8ar tois Kata AXeSóvópewo]v Oeiois Onoavpois 
ŠK Tod O10 c£ vouoù 61a Makpofiov xai Praiov kai 


[kotwovàv ËmuEAntTEV ou Auuoviov +15 on£p ÊVÕEKÁTNG 
ivôr]ktiovos oito[v ap]taB[ac dio] yiAtac vacat 
[--- t- - - Abylobotav natiq PrAa[ovio]v Katcaptoo xai 


Attik[od tJov Aaurpotütov Kai àvagé£pego0at toi 

[AOyots && broonpimosacs N.N. xai (N.N. kai N.N. kai?) Aok]Aà 
ano otpatiüg brodex[tHO]y kai å àvagopüg idtov kivôbvou 
Aprokpü xai Tavpivov kai Ayó0[c]voc 

[rov taBovAaptwv tic xá&soc xai N.N.] k[ai N]epeoivov oiko- 
véuov kai Anpoviov Bon0o0 51% Kevtnosws T] tò åvtiítvrov 
brotét[ak]tat. 

[ñ én) xka00cíootg pEendOnKkev nep THs KataPoATs Évekev 
åvtiylpapňvaí oot npocétaga. vacat 

[DA(aovio) N.N. z@ Aaurpotéto £nápyo åvvóvnç AXeGavópsía ]c. 
1o01, g[ópı]e, ciokeKopigQat tols ppiois katà THY évapopüv 
TOV TPOKILEVOV oikovópov kai TOD TPOKILEVOD 

[Bon8où +51  JOeiç £v Kotridravois Àóyotç Exi bnoypapns 
TOV TPOELPNLEVOV ATO vonod “OEvpvyyxil[t]ov 51a Aupoviov 
brép [Ev]oexatns 
ood f] <åpeth>, ÔnAoduev, kóp[1]g. vacat 

[DA(dovtos) N.N. taBovrAdproc(?) ovppovi TO TPOKILEVOV LETPOV 
tod] sitoy [Ely aptaBars rozi. BA[[a]](Govioc) Nepesivoc 
OiKOVOLLOG ouuQovi TO TPOKiLEVOV HÉTPOV TOD oítou £v 
aptapats óUoy1[Ai atc. 

[bÀ(Qoutoc) N.N. óroó£ktng EONMELMOELNV TH<v> ånrolyù<v> 
tob “O€vpvyxitov oírou aptaBov dioxiriwv. vac. “Aptos 
Bon8dc cuupovi dv’ nod AyáOovoc okpiviapiov év àprá pai 


ovx tous]. 
[2nd hand) AtpnAtoc N.N. ÉmEANTAS £oyov tv &]vgktioav ano 
ood ad0evtiKty Groyxúv. vacat 


[(3rd hand) AdprAtoc N.N. éxmedAntyns čoyov {tn]v anox} thv 
éVEKTIONV GIO cob abO0zvriki]v GNOYTV TObdSE TOD icotorov 
óc npókitai. vacat 


2 ya(ipetv) (see comm.) 3 read ànocotaAseicav (see comm.), voo”, LaKpoBto’, 
oaro” pap. 5 Kaicapio" pap. 6 read ónoonuetogoc, iô10° kıvõvvo” pap., read 
iôi® Kivd6bv@, tavpıvo” pap. 7 vEpEotvo’, aunovio’, Bon0o" pap. 9 read mpoKet- 
uévov, to" rpoktpevo" pap., read trpokeuiévoo 10 vopo” o€vpvyxITO”, apuiovio" pap. 
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11 Jono” pap., iv pap., read eidévar 12 o1to'(?) pap., read ovupovet TO TpOKEipEVOV 
bis, D\//[[a]] (see comm.), to” otto" pap. 13 o€vpvyyito” o1to’(?) pap., read cuupovet, 
guo”, okpiviapto" pap. 14, 15 read éveyOetoav 15 read wc (BL 11.162) npékeitat 


1 [Flavius N.N., the most brilliant] prefect of the annona of Alexandria, 
to the exactor 

2 [of the Oxyrhynchite nome,] greetings. 

3 [According to the report sent by you to the officium know that there 
have been] stored in the divine storehouses in Alexandria from 
the nome in your charge through Makrobios and Phileas and 

4 [their associate epimeletai through Ammonios . . . for the eleventh 
indi]ction [two] thousand artabas of wheat 

5 [- - - on the (day) - - - of AugJust, in the consulship of F[laviu]s 
Caesarius and Atticus the most brilliant and that this has been 
recorded in the 

6 [accounts upon subscription by N.N. and (N.N. and N.N. and?) 
Ask]las, military veterans(?), tax collectors; and, upon report, 
at their own risk, by Harpokras and Taurinos and Agathon, 

7 [the accountants of the office; and by N.N.] and Nemesinos, managers; 
and by Ammonios, assistant, through a pricking whose copy is 
appended below. 

8 [My devotion has learned this very thing, which, in consideration of 
the payment,] I have ordered to be written in reply to you. 

9 [To Flavius N.N., the most brilliant prefect of the annona of Alexan- 
dria]. Know, lord, that there have been stored in the granaries 
according to the report of the above managers and the above 

10 [assistant - - - (and are being entered)] in the daily accounts upon 
subscription of the aforementioned from the Oxyrhynchite nome 
through Ammonios for the eleventh 

11 [indiction, two thousand artabas of wheat - - -]. So that your «Excel- 
lency> may be able to know, we report, lord. 

12 [Fl(avius) N.N., accountant(?), approves the above measure of] wheat 
at two thousand artabas. Fl(avius) Nemesinos, manager, approves 
the above measure of wheat at two thousand artabas. 

13 [L Fl(avius) N.N., tax collector, have signed the] receipt of the Oxy- 
rhynchite wheat of two thousand artabas. Arios, assistant, 
approves through me, Agathon, scriniarius, at two thousand 
artabas. 

14 [(2nd hand) I, Aurelius N.N., epimeletes, have received] the authentic 
receipt acquired from you. 

15 [(3rd hand) I, Aurelius N.N., epimeletes, have received {th]e recei-} the 
authentic receipt acquired from you of this copy as stated above. 
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1 For the status designation Flavius as applied to the prefect: 
P.Turner 45.2, SB 24.16262.1, thus the restoration also in line 9. For 
Aaurpótatoç, indicating senatorial rank, replacing the ed. pr.'s d1a0n- 
pôtatos, see P.Turner 45.2n. (BL 8.257). 


— &é€dKtopt: the lower right leg of x sweeps grandly below -top-. 
Similar sweeps from « also appear below, assisting readings in lines 3 
cioxe]K[o]piodat, ëk Tov, 4 ivôr]ktiovoc, 5 xai AttiK[od, 6 Kivdbvov, 
Kai Tavpivov, 7 oikovópov, kevtnoeas, 11 Kdp[t]e, and 12 oikovópoc. 


2 ya(ipeiv): x[at]p(stv), ed. pr. The editor was evidently misled by 
the rising elongated loop from the Latinate ó of 614 in line 3, one of whose 
sides helps create the appearance of p in the present line; the ed. pr.’s 
brackets indicating loss of text are apparently typographical errors for 
parentheses denoting abbreviation. In fact, a is written directly above x but 
finished off with a horizontal stroke ending in a downward inward curl. 


3 ümnootaAioav: restored with 1 rather than sı (cf. analogous resto- 
rations in lines 6 and 12) to conform to the copyist's regular practice of 
reducing £1 to 1. See lines 9, 11, 12, and 13 for examples. This spelling 
recurs at P.Turner 45.4 and SB 24.16262.3 in the same template position 
as here. 


4 The supplements are suggested by P.Turner 45.5-6 (see BL 12.145, 
cf. SB 24.16262.5). For Ammonios, see line 10 below; he is presumably 
not the same as Ammonios the Bon dc in line 7 (ZPE 112 [1996] 172 
n. 23). Reference to his title as ship’s captain, toAvKw@nitov or kvBep- 
vytov (P. Mich. 20, Index 8 at p. 210; P.Turner 45.6), may have followed. 
This with a definite article would just about fill out the rest of the lacuna 
as presently estimated, but the combination of name + article + ToAvK@- 
nitov or kofepvritou is as yet unparalleled in this locus. 


— võekáTNG: restored on the basis of lines 10-11: brép [$v]OógKótng 
| [ivôuxtiovos (below, line 10n.) and in consonance with the consuls of 
line 5 (see note ad loc.). 


— dto]yiAiac: cf. line 11 (restored), 12 (bis), and 13 (bis); an unusu- 
ally rounded number, and somewhat high when set against the precise 
numbers in artabas, down sometimes to halves, in other texts: P.Turner 
45.6-9 and 16ff. (890% + 1,052% = 1,943), P.Mich.20.803 (632), 804 
(573), 806 (211 + 1,030 = 1,241), 808 (1091), 809 = 810 (1,015), 812 
(1462/5), etc. For ship capacities, not necessarily identical with cargo 
sizes, see I.J. Poll, “Ladefahigkeit und Grösse der Nilschiffe," APF 42 
(1996) 127-138. 
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5 Adyjovotev: in 1978 Bagnall and Worp, Regnal Formulas in 
Byzantine Egypt (Missoula, MT 1979) 44 (reported in BL 8.257) estab- 
lished that this refers to the Roman month; it is not the final term of an 
imperial title, for whose deletion from the ed. pr. see now also CSBE? 
p. 251 n. 3. The same year, P.J. Sijpesteijn (ZPE 33 [1979] 231, n. 12; 
reported in BL 8.257) expressed doubts about the ed. pr.’s restoration of 
npò kaA(avàov). Indication of month and day in Roman style is expected 
(P.Turner 45.8 [Ides], SB 24.16262.7 [Kalends]), but specifics cannot be 
supplied. 


— @halovio]y Katoapiov kai Attik[ob: DAXo[ovtov] KtA. ed. pr.; 
but there is an oblique stroke after the first lacuna, noted by one of the 
BASP readers, that is consonant with the right side of v in suspension 
(examples noted in the app. crit.), not at all consonant with final v, whether 
written out or suspended. For Caesarius (PLRE 1.171 s.v. Fl. Caesarius 6) 
and Atticus (PLRE 1.586-587 s.v. Nonius Atticus Maximus 34), see CSBE?, 
pp. 139, 192, CLRE, pp. 328-329; a recent addition: P.Bagnall 27. Their 
treatment with respect to application of the designation Flavius, whether 
in reference to their consulship or post-consulship, varies. The plural is 
written out in full in P.Flor. 1.66.1, PSI 1.34.1 (DDbDP version), and 
P.Strasb. 8.713.1; printed as [Xavío]v in P.Lips. 1.56.1 (but v is hard to 
make out in the online image); and restored in P.Giss. 52.1. In P.Bagnall 27.13 
it is restored in abbreviation and resolved in the plural, PA(aoviwv). Against 
this, and without explanation, in P.Herm. 52.1 and 53.1 the editor resolves 
QJ in the singular as if applicable only to Caesarius. Worth noting is that 
in the documentary record (according to all references in this note) Atti- 
cus only appears as Flavius when covered by the plural that precedes 
Caesarius's name. 


6-8 See Hoogendijk's corrections and supplements as reported in 
BL 11.161-162. 


6 ¿č bnoonmooewc: see P.Turner 45.10; restored in SB 24.16261.6 
and 16262.7. 'This phrase is the controlling syntactical element down to 
pon009 in line 7 with ¿ë ävapopüc being subsidiary to it and, in my 
view, relevant only to the officials that follow; therefore, in P.Oxy. 2408, 
not to the hypodektai, but to the [tabularii], oikonomoi, and boethos. See 
lines 9-10n. 

One of the BASP readers suggests that droonueiwois may the referent of 
fic in line 7. It would have its usual meaning, “subscription”; the phrase ô1à 
Kevtnosaes would refer to an action performed during the undersigning, that 
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is, the subscribing would have been done àià Kevtnosac, “by pricking” 
(see line 7n.). Favoring this idea are P.Oxy. 2408.12-13, P.Turner 45.17- 
23, SB 24.16261.11-12 and 16262.12-15, where sets of signatures are in 
fact reproduced. Troublesome, however, are the distance of broonpi- 
o£06 from its supposed relative pronoun (not an impossible leap in this 
kind of bureaucratic Greek); the intermediate intrusion of the phrase £& 
d&vagopac (excluded as referent of ñç in P.Turner 45 at P.Gascou, p. 582, 
an exclusion extended to P.Oxy. 2408, ibid., pp. 584-585); the adjacency 
of kgvtir]ogog to the relative pronoun (cf. P.Gascou, p. 583 with n. 22); 
and the question whether the prepositions é€ and 614 are interchangeable 
in signaling phrases through which copies are acknowledged as having 
been appended. Neither in the copied nor in the original signatures are 
there any traces of pricking. 

There is an intriguing entry in Lampe's Patristic Greek Lexicon, p. 1453 s.v. 
broonpst@ots 3: Kad’ Exaotov dápiOnóv 6. dia kivvapópseoc npókst- 
TAL, ONAOVOG v roi TOV SEKA xavóvov keípevog ô GPLOLOS tvyyáver 
(from Eusebius’s Epistula ad Carpianum at Migne, PG 22.1277A). Here 
broonpeíoo1c is not a document but the marking of a document, while 
did kivvapópsog refers to the red ink used in that marking, probably by 
underlining. Even if this passage does not solve the lexical problems in 
P.Oxy. 2408.6-7, it provides another bit of evidence in favor of separat- 
ing 614 from kevt1]ogog in line 7. 


— ‘Aox]Aa: other supplements are possible, but Asklas is a common 
Oxyrhynchite name, here specifically borrowed from P.Turner 45.11: 
AokAû nd otpatiüg brodEKtov, with no insistence that the two hypo- 
dektai be identical. 


7 The restoration tov xafovuAaptov tijg rúŠgocç is taken from 
P.Turner 45.12. It presumes the order of officials in P.Oxy. 2408 is the 
same as in P.Turner 45; that is, the four categories of officials come in the 
order hypodektai, tabularii, oikonomoi, boethos. See P.Gascou, pp. 584- 
585. 


— 610 Kevtjosac: rather than dtaKevtnoemc. For the separation, 
see P.Gascou, pp. 581-583, a possibility already raised in P.Oxy. 2408.7n. 
and P.Turner 45.13n. The phrase is also found in P.Turner 45.13 and 
SB 16.12580.5; it is, I believe (P.Gascou, p. 586), misread in SB 24.16261.6. 
In P.Gascou, pp. 579-589, I argued that the kévtnotc was a previously 
unrecognized type of document, literally a pricking, piercing, or punc- 
turing. Speculation on the nature and appearance of such a document 
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(P.Gascou, pp. 583, 587) included one that imagined a bill of lading on 
papyrus whose amounts were checked by pricking actual holes against 
tallies at the appropriate marginal places and another that saw the docu- 
ments in question as having been, in their original form, inscribed on wax 
tablets. In the latter scenario, cévrmouç was seen as analogous to the Latin 
punctio, associated with punctum in the sense of “a mark resembling a 
puncture” (OLD 1520 s.v. punctum 3, cf. 1521 s.v. pungo 2, cf. Sopho- 
cles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 2.658-659 s.v. 
Kévtnua 3). According to this line of thought, in yet a third scenario, a 
Kévtnois was a bill of lading whose amounts were examined upon arrival 
and, upon being checked, marked by ink dots in the left margin. I could 
offer no surviving example of such documents, though cf. perhaps the 
dots on the back of P.Oxy. 68.4685, "Lists of ships and freights." 

Peter van Minnen (email, January 12, 2017) suggests associating Kévtn- 
otc and its cognates with secondary senses having to do with stitching or 
sewing (cf. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon, p. 658 s.v. kevtéo 2 [to stitch, to 
sew], pp. 658-659 s.v. Kévtnpa 2 [a stitching, sewing]; Lampe, Patristic 
Greek Lexicon, p. 744 s.v. kevté@ 2 [plait, weave], s.v. kévinuo 3 [stitch, 
in basket making |). In this interpretation, btoonpEeiw@ois comes to mean 
something like “a series of broypagat” and Kévtnotc remains, as before, 
a previously unrecognized document type, a “patchwork,” and referent of 
the relative pronoun ñc. Treating kévtnotc and cognates in their associa- 
tion with mosaics and the making of mosaics (LSJ, p. 939 s.v. Kkévtnots 2, 
Lampe, Patristic Greek Lexicon, p. 744 s.vv. Kévtnoic 2, Kevté® 3) 
would lead to the same structural result, though under a different meaning 
of the word. 


— TG Tò dvtitvnov: À én’ avt., ed. pr.; À én’ àvv., DDbDP; fj; T’ 
&vt., Skeat apud P.Oxy. 2408.7n.; f|; tO dvt., Hoogendijk (dot omitted 
from BL 11.162, probably because it is difficult to discern at ZPE 112 


[1996] 173 n. 28); fic (n? (td?) àvx., P.Gascou, pp. 584-585. The writing 
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of what should be the definite article is scrawled as two and a half arches: 
the right side of one half arch and then two full arches. The writer is 
unlikely to have made the kind of mistake assumed in P.Gascou, loc.cit. 
It therefore seems best to consider the writing between the ç of ñç and the 
a of &vtitvmov as a small specimen of Verschleifung, of a very common 
word, with t seemingly discernable but o impossible to distinguish. For 
the editorial treatment of this I follow N. Gonis, “Abbreviations and Sym- 
bols,” chapter 7 in R.S. Bagnall (ed.), The Oxford Handbook of Papyrol- 
ogy (Oxford 2009) 170-178, at 177, by printing without dots the letters 
that must be there, as assured by P.Turner 45.13 and SB 24.16262.9. 


— viivonov: a relatively rare word for an official “copy” (14 hits on 
DDbDP, last accessed May 26, 2017). For present purposes, see in particu- 
lar P.Turner 45.1 (resolved), 13, 24; SB 24.16262.9, cf. 16261.7 (restored). 
Apart from three examples from the Babatha archive, the word's popu- 
larity, if one may call it that, was in the 3'1-5^ centuries, notably among 
papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 


— For the period at the end of this line, see P.Oxy. 2408.7n. 


9-11 This component is also found in SB 24.16261.8-10 (heavily 
restored) and 16262.10-11, but not at the corresponding position in 
P.Turner 45, where it has been “omitted” (P.Turner 45.13n.). The extant 
passages seemingly refer to the “reports” (ävapopai) issued by officials 
of the prefect's staff to the exactor (P.Oxy. 2408.6, 9; P.Turner 45.11; 
SB 24.16261.6 [restored], 8; 16262.10) rather than to the (earlier) reports 
sent by the exactor to the prefect's staff (P.Oxy. 2408.3 [restored]; 
P.Turner 45.4; SB 16261.3 [restored], 16262.4). 


9 Cf. P.Oxy. 2408.9n., regarding restoration of the prefect’s name 
and titles, based upon expectations provided by SB 24.16262.10. 


— AJs&ovópsia]c. to0t, x[Ópt]e, eiokekopto0oi: ] ctoOt, x[Ópi]e, 
£iokgzkopuí(o0au BL 11.162, cf. SB 24.16262.10. In favor of £601 is its 
elimination of the (minor) orthographical anomaly founded upon a highly 
damaged letter read as ¢, of which only a low positioned, slightly upturned 
tick remains, conformable to the lower components of either ¢ or lunate c. 
An additional consideration is the copyist's tendency to reduce &1 to 1 
(above, line 3n.), never the other way around. Against it is how closely 
the damaged c presses upon the large 1 that follows. But the very size of 
the t may suggest a new word and sentence. It is worth comparing at the 
start of line 11 how closely superscript v comes to the t of tv’. 
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9-10 Kata THY åvapopàv TOV TPOKILEVOV oikovópov xai TOD TPO- 
xıuévov | [Bon009: curiously, in lines 6-7, if the restoration is correct, the 
ävapopé, as in P.Turner 45.11-12, seems most closely associated with the 
tabularii. Here the involvement is expressly with the oikonomoi (though 
unnamed) and likely with the boethos (the restoration seems certain). 


10 ]0Ogu &v Kotridtavois AOYolc: as essentially in ed. pr. Parallels from 
the dossier (P.Turner 45.10, SB 24.16261.5 [restored], 16262.7 [restored], 
not to mention line 5 above) suggest the need for the infinitive Gvapépe- 
o8a1 in the lacuna or, better, at the end of the lacuna and spilling over 
into the letters immediately following, i.e., âvapépe]o0ao1. But what can 
be read of these traces does not conform to expectation. In another com- 
plication, the cited parallels suggest dGva~épeo8a1 does not require £v 
before A.óyotc. 


— ‘kottdtavoic: the loanword remains a papyrological hapax. 


— mì Ónoypaotig TOV nposipnpévov GO vouoù 'O&vpoyyxi[c]ovo: 
the exactor (line 1) qualifies as being “of the aforementioned from the 
Oxyrhynchite nome," but allusion to "subscription" indicates this is a 
cross-reference to the epimeletai of lines 3-4 and 14-15. 


— [€év]dexatyc: in conformity with the consuls of AD 397 (line 5 
and note). 


11 dptéBas oóioy iac: SB 24.16261.9 and 16262.11 prove that the 
amount of wheat in artabas belongs here. 


— ]oenov: it is tempting to try to force a reading of p]on0o9. The dif- 
ficult reading that follows is D. Hagedorn's (BL 11.162), cf. SB 16262.11. 
Iota of tv’ is written extra large, perhaps with diaeresis, which I take to 
mark the beginning of a new sentence; see above, line 9n., regarding the 
initial 1 of (601. «àpetr|» is supplied from SB 24.16262.11 and restored 
in 16261.9. For the phrase iv’ sidéva1 Éxoi + honorific abstraction as 
subject of £y ot, see also P.Oxy.45.3265.12, 60.4089.7-8, and 67.4602.8; 
for the optative: Gignac, Grammar 2.359-361. 


12-13 P.Turner 45.17-23 establish that the officials of the prefect's 
office were accorded the status designation Flavius, at least by A.D. 374; 
I take Arios in line 13, without Flavius, as an exception. 


12 vaBovAóp1ioc(?): see below, note on line 13. 


— @A[[a]](Govtoc): the writer started to write this in full, then changed 
to abbreviation with // cutting through and canceling alpha. Intruding into 
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the grapheme is a sweeping stroke from x of küpl{1]e in line 11; see above, 
line 1n., lemma on é£éxtopt, for examples of this palaeographical phe- 
nomenon. Ordinarily the double oblique stroke would point to resolution 
in the plural, but this is not the case here. 


13 [dOA(óovtoc) N.N. brodéxtys &onpewooóunv triv» àno]|yn«v»: 
[Aupóviog Bondoc c. 20 Il. àno]xn. ed. pr.; “perhaps” 
(viell.) [Aupóvtog droôéktns EONLELWOGLNV TH<v> àno]yn«v», ed. 
pr. + BL 11.162. Perhaps also restore adOevtiky<v> after tń<v>. The 
suggested bxoóéktng &onuewooóju]v TA<V> üno]yn«v» is based on 
P.Turner 45.19 where, as the BL entry presumes, the copied certification 
of the hypodektes, with the same losses of nu, deviates in form from that 
of the other three certifications, constructed upon the verb ovupovei. In 
P.Turner 45.11-14, nine potential witnesses are listed (four hypodektai, 
two tabularii, two oikonomoi, and one boethos). In P.Turner 45.17-23, 
there are four copied sign-offs, one from each of the four categories of 
officials of lines 11-14. A like situation arises in P.Oxy. 2408. Lines 6-8 
allow for at least eight signatories (at least two hypodektai, at least three 
tabularii(?), at least two oikonomoi, and one boethos). Lines 12-13, at 
two per line, provide four certifications. Of these, the second examples 
in each line are well preserved: one is that of Flavius Nemesinos, oikono- 
mos (line 12, cf. line 7), the other that of Arios, boethos (line 13). If, then, 
the Aypodektes is the certifier in line 13's first half, by process of elimi- 
nation, a tabularius is the certifier in line 12's first half. Moreover, if the 
theory of one "signature" for each class of officials is true (P.Gascou, 
p. 582), the ed. pr.’s [Aupióviog. Bon0óc is doubly eliminated: (1) because, 
as per BL 11.162, the first part of line 13 belongs to a hypodektes and 
(2) because a boethos named Arios occupies the second part of the same 
line. Note that this arrangement, if correctly understood, contributes further 
to eliminating àvaqopá as the referent of üç in line 7; cf. P.Gascou, p. 582. 
Note further that Arios in this line (not among those listed in lines 6-8) 
substitutes for Ammonios, boethos (line 7), just as in P.Turner 45 Flavius 
Ammonios, boethos (line 23), substitutes as such for Dionysios (line 13). 


— Ayá0ovoc oxpiviapiov: perhaps not the same as Agathon [tabu- 
larius] in line 6, but see the much later SB 22.15581, A.D. 533, where at 
line 4 the duties of scriniarius and tabularius are combined. 


14-15 P.Turner 45.24-25 establish that these lines contain acknowl- 
edgements of receipt by the Oxyrhynchite epimeletai and that these officials, 
direct supervisors of grain collection at the nome level, working here 
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under the exactor (line 1; P.Mich. 20, pp. 17-18, 28-31), are likely to have 
had the status designation Aurelius. Of course this could have changed 
in the twenty-three years that separate P.Turner 45, A.D. 374, from 
P.Oxy. 2408, A.D. 397, but see P.Miünch. 3.99.2 (Hermopolis, A.D. 390; 
Aurelius Hermodoros, epimeletes for the grain of Alexandria); cf. PSI 1.87.5- 
7 (Oxyrhynchus, A.D. 423; Aurelius Theodosius, epimeletes for the cleans- 
ing of the Trajanic canal). Ideally Makrobios and Phileas (from line 3) 
were, respectively, the signatories in lines 14 and 15, but this is not neces- 
sarily the case: in P.Turner 45, the lone signatory epimeletes, Aurelius 
Serapion, line 24, is not one of the two epimeletai named in lines 5-6, but 
presumably one of their xotvovot. 

The truncated version of the acknowledgement in line 14, as contrasted 
with the full formula in line 15 (see also next note), raises the question 
whether line 14 continued in an unrecorded lacuna (a new line 15) on the 
left side of the papyrus, this despite the wide blank after the writing in the 
current line 14 stops. There is ample horizontal space; vertical is less 
certain. 


15 {t)]v roy}: the idea, suggested by one of the anonymous read- 
ers, is that the writer began prematurely to write tT] |v àxoy mv. He stopped 
before completing this (there is no sign of abbreviation after y) because it 
was in contradiction of the model provided by the line 14; he did not 
cancel what now stands as a (not quite full) redundancy in the text. 


NOTES ON THREE CAIRO MASPERO PAPYRI 
(67054, 67057, 67126) 


James G. Keenan Loyola University Chicago 


Abstract. — Corrections to the reading of three documents from the Dioscorus 
Archive, P.Cair.Masp. 1.67054, 1.67057, and 2.67126. 


P.Cair.Masp. 1.67054 


This is a register covering “extraordinary charges and other synetheiai 
[gratuities, Latin sportulae] for the kanon, 8th indiction,” in two columns, 
of which the first is the longer, lighter, and better preserved.! As common 
in such registers, there is, from our perspective, confusion about case 
endings assigned to payees, a hodgepodge of nominatives, genitives, and 
datives. 


In col. 1.7 the payee appears, in Maspero’s typography, as: 
EuBorarop/ xat £v[ . . ]evp/ 


A look at the online image, accessed through www.papyri.info, reveals that 
the letter Maspero took as epsilon after kat is a false reading, the confusion 
owing to the descending tail of the iota from egip[nvucóv in line 6. Once 
this distraction is notionally erased, what first remains before the two-letter 
lacuna is o1, written in two strokes as a monogram, in horseshoe shape 
facing down, something like Q but without the serifs; the palaeography is 
like that in SB 14.12116.19, as reread in ZPE 193 (2015) 246: oto- 
u(étpov), plate on 245. This is followed by a damaged letter that I take to 
be fau. After the lacuna & looks certain. Accordingly, after kai, read 
ott{ou]étp(ov) — that is, if Maspero is correct (note ad loc.) in treating 
&upoAócop(oc) as genitive singular. Otherwise, and probably more cor- 
rectly, read: 


! Concise discussion of such payments: T. M. Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State in 
Late Antique Egypt: The House of Apion at Oxyrhynchus (Ann Arbor 2012) 106-111. I 
here gratefully acknowledge the BASP reader's perceptive and useful comments. 
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éunBorürop(r) Kai oiz[ou]évp(Qn) 


There is no sign that plurals are intended. I take the two terms to refer to 
one and the same person in a combination previously unattested. In that 
case, it would have been convenient for an official, who from his title 
must have been concerned with grain cargoes associated with the embole, 
to double as their measurer.” If, on the contrary, the line refers to two 
different officials, the connection still remains significant.? 


Col. 2.5, in Maspero's typography, records the highest preserved amount 
in the account, twelve and a half solidi, as having been paid to or for: 


AEGTOTIK/ TPOGETS 


Maspero (note ad loc.) suggested interpreting this as “Agonotik@v rpo- 
oóó(ov) (?) (= res privata)" ; but for this the second word requires two 
orthographical adjustments, omicron for omega, delta for tau, and creates 
an unusual entry in a list that consists almost exclusively of payments 
made to individuals.^ The papyrus is very dark here; nonetheless, I think 
it is possible to make out: ózonotik(Ov) npooómn(ov) — that is, again, if 
Maspero (note ad loc.) is right about case and number. Otherwise, and 
probably more correctly, read ózonotik(oic) npoocmn(otc). Neither pro- 
posal requires orthographical adjustment, and it is a close call whether or 
not o needs to be dotted. It is the amount, more than twice the next 
highest (6), that suggests resolutions in the plural; but since the account's 
payments in the vast majority (col. 1.1-8, 10-12, 14, col. 2.1-2, 6-7) are 
clearly made to individuals in the singular, we cannot rule out: 


ógonotik(Q) npooón(o) 


The popularity of the word npóoconov (= Latin persona) in this time (sixth 
century) and place (the Antaiopolite nome) is well evidenced in the P.Cair. 
Masp.1-3 indices. The combination with ózonotikóv is new to the papyri, 
apparently indicating a connection with the domus divina (G. Azzarello, Il 
dossier della domus divina in Egitto [Berlin 2012 ]). 


2 For the embolator, “an obscure figure," see Hickey, Wine, Wealth, and the State 109- 
111. P. Mayerson in his survey of the evidence (“The Embolator in Sixth/Seventh-Century 
Papyri," BASP 46 [2009] 139-143) concludes (143): “On the basis of the above eleven 
citations, it can be said that the embolator had no hand in serving as a collector of the embole 
..." I suspect the hand was there; we just can't see it yet. 

3 See preceding note. 

^ Exceptions at cols. 1.9, 13 and 2.3-4, 8. 
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P.Cair.Masp. 1.67057 


This is an account of taxes for the city of Antaiopolis, recently promi- 
nent in G. Bransbourg, “Capital in the Sixth Century: The Dynamics of 
Tax and Estate in Roman Egypt,” JLA 9 (2016) 305-414. The text presents 
two and a half complete columns, registering a wider range of payment 
types than 67054, but many in cols. 1 (for annona) and 2 (for synetheiai) 
still are, as in 67054, payments to government employees. These include 
the entries in cols. 1.11 and 2.21. 


Col. 1.11 is best viewed in combination with the preceding line 10. I 
reproduce here, in contemporary format, only the identities of the objects 
of the payments, not the amounts attributed to each: 


10 Cm@otic dSpdpov 
11 dvyt(aic) toO adtod 


11 ôvntsts pap. 


Maspero (note ad loc.) rightly treated the double tau in line 11 as indi- 
cating a plural. He took the resulting word as referring to “farmers [@v1- 
tai] of this tax,” without specifying what the tax might be. I first assumed 
that Maspero had mistaken double tau for double lambda and the correct 
reading was évnA(atatc), ovnA)A) pap. The sense of the emendation found 
support from the association of the donkey-drivers with “tod abto0," a 
back reference to ôpôuov in line 10. The two lines therefore recorded 
payments for animals and donkey-drivers of the cursus (sc. publicus), 
for which, see Jones, Later Roman Empire 830-834. The same sequence 
of payments in the same terms, but with greater attendant detail (e.g., the 
animals are sub-specified as donkeys and camels), could be found in “la 
table budgétaire d'Antaeopolis," SB 20.14194.30-33, at 30, 32? Meanwhile, 
the emendation eliminated the need to see omicron as an orthographical 
slip for omega. Nevertheless, the BASP reader rightly insisted that Mas- 
pero's double tau was correct; there are in fact many palaeographical 
comparanda, that is, of words abbreviated at t in 67057 (col. 1.3, 4, 6, 
etc.). There is no indication, e.g., by superscription of n, that the word was 


š Noted by Todd Hickey (email, 3 February 2017). See J. Gascou, Fiscalité et 
société en Egypte byzantine (Paris 2008) 309-349, with note on these lines on 348. 
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abbreviated both in its middle and at its end as é6vn(Ad)t(a1¢). Therefore 
the correct reading must be évn<AG>t(a1¢), ovntsts pap. As the reader 
points out, this is essentially the same mistake as in P.Wisc. 2.47.7: 
Ovn<Aa>tov. It may be worth adding that in 67057, two lines above the 
present line, there is a word abbreviated with double fau that has also 
suffered an interior loss: Zv<n>vit(dic), GUVITSTS pap. 


Col. 2.21 records, in Maspero's typography, a payment to: 
ESKC ) k( ) tn. ..... 


Here the second kappa is not, say, an abbreviation for kai, but, as above 
(note on 67057 col.1.11), an indication of the plural number, here with 
the second x in slight suspension. Read &&x(&rtopo1), e5x/*/ pap. Fol- 
lowing this, based upon the perfectly clear tn, one expects tic and refer- 
ence to the té&&tc (officium) to which these exceptores belonged. Here 
the space and traces suggest adtñs, probably in reference to the praesi- 
dial officium specified three lines above (col. 2.18).° This kind of asso- 
ciation, after the definite article, is indicated by a symbol ($) in most of 
the analogous instances (col. 2.1, 9, 12, 14, 16, 19, 27, 28), but here the 
word was written in full, as in cols. 1.11 (see preceding note) and 2.9. In 
sum, despite the faintness of the writing after tn, I am confident enough 
to suggest: 


&EK(ENtopol) TAG adTAG 


“to the exceptores of the same [sc. praesidial officium]” 


P.Cair.Masp. 2.67126.32 


This is the famous loan made out in Constantinople on 7 January 541 
to Apollos of Aphrodito and his nephew, Victor the priest. At the start, 
the contract is framed as a chirograph in both debtors’ persons, that is, in 
the first person plural (line 9), written by Victor in his own and Apollos’s 
behalf. The formulaic “having been asked, we have agreed” begins shortly 
into line 29:7 


€ “Probably,” because of the damage to the intervening lines 19-20. 
7 I emend the treatment of final upsilons in the DDBDP transcription. They are not 
within abbreviation but appear as slightly wavy horizontal strokes in suspension. 
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29 ... kai émepwotnGévt[elo Tapa ood katà rpóoonov 

30 [ópoAoyn]oauév oot ypayavtsec tò np[o]kst[p]evov iðtóyerpov 

31 [ypannätio|v TOV £íkoct TOD KEQAAGLOD voptopátov 010 YELp[@v 
ood] 

32 [sic xeipa]c ñu@v AnoAAl@]toc, &v ó Kato B[i]ktop katonéypaya 
(sic) 

33 


29 oo’ pap., read npócœonrov 31 KEepadato pap., [co" pap.?] 32 read kaOvréypawya 


Maspero in his Addenda et Corrigenda to P.Cair.Masp. 2, p. 197, 
rejected C. Wessely's proposal to read xàyo in line 32, instead of küto, 
on two grounds. First, the form of the disputed letter favors tau. Second, 
since only one of the two debtors subscribes to the loan, kåyó makes no 
sense. That presumably, and not the tau-for-theta substitution, is what lies 
behind the “(sic)” in Maspero’s transcription after katonéypawa. If he is 
right, however, there remains, not a mere redundancy, but a near triplica- 
tion of sense that forces translating the relevant phrase as: “on which 
below (xat@), I, Victor, have below subscribed (kaxvn-)." 

Despite the frequency of y and t as lookalike letters in different 
ligatured forms, it seems to me that the online images here favor Wes- 
sely’s y over Maspero’s t. Contrast the kat combination, with precise 
upright t, in katoméypawa against the same supposed combination, 
with split and slanted v, in küto. Unfortunately, there is no mark for 
crasis above a, which would have provided a conclusive indication. 
Nevertheless, when the subscribing announced in the first person sin- 
gular in line 32 actually begins at line 43, it is in Victor’s first person 
singular formulation (ópoAoyo, line 44), not “and” (Kat) but “with 
Apollos” (äua AnoAA@tt, line 45). The sense in and before line 32 
must therefore be something like: “we both (Apollos and Victor) have 
written this chirograph of debt [strictly speaking, untrue — Victor alone 
is the writer], on which I (Victor) am also the one who has subscribed 
below (sc. for myself and Apollos).” In other words, the two are co- 
debtors, but Victor is the sole subscriber, his subscription eventually 
spanning lines 43-57, an effort perhaps beyond Apollos’s ability to 
duplicate with comfort.’ Accordingly, Victor’s only slip at line 32 was 


š Samples of his Greek writing tend to come in small snatches, e.g., P.Cair.Masp. 
1.67052,10, 3.67300.20-21, P.Mich. 13.659.305-307, P.Thomas 28.27-28, and P.Vatic. 
Aphrod. 7.32-33. 
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the substitution of x for 0 in his verb form. For the phrase itself, see now 
P.Petra 3.23.15 (èv [Ñ] kàyà ka0vnéypawa, with note ad loc.), copied, or 
vice versa, at 24.5 (ëv © x[à]yo xo0[un£y]pawo). It looks, after all, like 
Wessely was right about this. 
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PSI 72.1230 


In PSI 12.1230, an application from Oxyrhynchus for the epikrisis 
of Melas, a Kkorpiavaipetos slave turning 13 (on inclusive reckoning), 
the owner is made to state the following about the slave and himself 
(lines 7-14): 


ónA(à) 
adt(Ov) eivai (606£Káópa.y pov), kåuè ópot(oc) 
vovei pev eivat ÉKTÔG 
10 ovvoyEems 61a TÒ Eni én- 
vn (l. Eévyc) eivai, tò npiv övta 
(do@dEKddpayLov) àvoypa(gópevov) dia Aaoypalpias) AB (Etovs) 
0sgo0 Koppddov 
én’ &(UPddsov) toO a(dTOÙ) 


The application is from 203, but the year referred to in line 12-13 is 191/2. 
The passage is translated as follows by Jean Straus:! 


je declare qui’il est *dodécadrachme" et moi aussi, — qui suis maintenant 
hors de [estimation parce que je suis à l'étranger, — j'étais auparavant 
* dodécadrachme,* enregistré lors du recensement de la 32° année du divin 
Commode, dans le méme quartier (de l'avenue du Gymnase) 


We are to understand that 191/2 was the last time the applicant paid the 
poll tax (at the reduced rate of twelve drachmas). Then he supposedly left 
Oxyrhynchus. What is unclear is where he would be writing this applica- 
tion from or through which intermediary (the top of the application is lost, 
but the bottom is preserved and does not contain any other information 
than the date). What is surprising is that the applicant would be stating that 
he does not pay the poll tax because he is abroad. That sounds unconvinc- 
ing and seems irregular. If one could avoid paying the poll tax that way, 


' J. Straus, “L'Egypte gréco-romaine révélée par les papyrus." L'esclave (Recueil 
de documents papyrologiques) (Liége 2004) 9. — I thank Dieter Hagedorn for his com- 
ments. 
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going, or claiming to be, abroad would be far more common than it is. 
Also, one would not include this detail so openly in the text. 

There must be something wrong with the reading in lines 11-12. What 
the editors read assumes two mistakes: writing eta for epsilon, not so 
common in this position,” and leaving out the final sigma, unexpected in 
an otherwise well-written text. Inspection of the image? shows that the xi 
of Envy is problematic. The curved character following iota looks more 
like sigma. At the lower end of the curve there is a diagonal, which seems 
redundant. At any rate, I read érionlvi] (l. émtotvn). There is, then, only 
one mistake (eta for iota, which is banal). 

What the applicant is claiming is that he is not paying the poll tax 
because he is disabled. Apparently he has been disabled since after 191/2, 
for a period of at least eleven years. How disability and tax exemption 
were established and maintained is unclear. Compare SB 6.9105.15-22, 
a petition from 198 from the Arsinoite nome in which the petitioner, a 
Roman citizen, a woman, asks that tòv ... £v TH ropa pío yov TPEPOLEVOV 
&ricivi] YOAOV GNMOAEALLEVOV ENGONS óyA110g0G Kai Aaoypapiac KATO 
TV 109 fjyepóvog óucatoóocíav be left in peace; he had been “shaken 
down" more than once by a well-known åvarðńs. 

In PSI 12.1230 the applicant claims to be £kvóc ovvowews because of 
his disability. A obvowtcs is a document that projects future income or 
expenditure. Here obvowis is a list of poll tax payers. There were separate 
lists of those who did not have to pay the poll tax: Romans, Alexandrians, 
and “those not in the obvoytc” (for these three see CPR 8.20.6-7 of the 
third century). In P.Mich. 11.603, a contract from 134, nine Arsinoite 
scribes agree to make copies of tax lists, including (ll. 7-10) &vtiypaga 
Aaoypaqiov [klat’ Gvdpa kai Adyous katoikov kai dxoXoytopobg åpn- 
kikov xai £xtóc ovvóysoc. The first concerns those paying the poll tax 
at the full rate; the second, those paying the poll tax at the reduced rate; 
the third, future poll tax payers; and the fourth, those who do not pay the 
poll tax. 


University of Cincinnati Peter van Minnen 


? Gignac, Gram. 1.246. 
5. At http://www.psi-online.it/documents/psi; 12; 1230. 
4 See the note on P.Oxy.Census 220. 
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The Earliest Papyrological Attestation of the Emperor Decius! 


It is a well-known fact that the Greek papyri from Roman Egypt pres- 
ent all kinds of historical information that is not known from other 
sources (ancient literature, inscriptions). The usefulness of Greek papyri 
from Roman Egypt for chronological purposes was illustrated ca. 100 
years ago by Franz Hohmann in a now out-of-date study.” Two more 
recent studies are now available for further historical work. 

A welcome example of interesting chronological information is BGU 
19.2833, published in 2005, where we read in 1. 1: "Etovg npótou Aùto- 
kpätopos Kaiçapos l'atoo Mecoiov Koufi]vtov Aëkiov edcef[o]üs 
edtuylolds LeB[a]otod pnvoc An[sAAaotovo 1-2 ] P[a]w@@r [ 1-2 &]v 
l'Epuod nôket th ueyó]Am apyaila xai osuvotaty Kai Aaurpoté]tn. 
This line contains a date in the first regnal year of the emperor Decius 
which is equated with the year 249/250 CE. 

There is now a very long list of secondary literature discussing the 
short reign of the emperor Decius. The essential data (including some 
bibliography) are given by D. Kienast,* who reconstructs the following 
sequence of events connected with Decius’ reign: 


° Juni (?) 249: Ausrufung zum Imperator in Pannonien 

* Herbst 249: Adventus in Rom 

° Sept./Okt. 249: Annahme des Kaisertitels Imp. C. Messius Quintus 
Traianus Decius P.FInv.Aug., Pontifex Max., Pater Patriae, Proconsul 

° Ende 249: Religionsedikt 

* 250-251: Krieg gegen die Goten auf dem Balkan 

° 1. Hälfte Juni 251: Gestorben in Rom zwischen 9. und 24. Juni 


The rest of the story about the life of Decius will not detain us here. 

On the Berlin papyrus quoted above the mention of Decius’ first year is 
accompanied by a mention of the Egyptian month name Phaophi, covering 
the period 28 Sept.-27 Oct. in our calendar. But the precise day date is 


! [ am very grateful to Ms. A. Leeman-Koppius MA. An intensive correspondence 
and oral discussion with her inspired me to write this note on an aspect of the reign of the 
emperor Decius. Of course, she is not to be held responsible for any of the views expressed 
in this contribution. 

2 F. Hohmann, Zur Chronologie der Papyrusurkunden. Rémische Kaiserzeit (Berlin 
1911). 

3 First of all D.W. Rathbone, “The Dates of the Recognition in Egypt of the Emperors 
from Caracalla to Diocletianus,” ZPE 62 (1986) 101-131; see also R.P. Duncan-Jones, 
Structure and Scale in the Roman Economy (Cambridge 1990), esp. 5-29. 

^ See his Rómische Kaisertabelle, 2nd ed. (Darmstadt 1996; 6th ed. forthcoming June 
2017) 204-205. 
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not preserved. This Egyptian month is equated with the Macedonian 
month Apellaios. The day date in Apellaios is also lost, and there is no 
way to reconstruct the numeral. 

Now, in Egypt a Roman emperor’s regnal year ran parallel with the 
Egyptian civil year in the solar calendar. In principle, his first regnal year 
ran from the day of his ascension to the throne until the first of Thoth 
(= Aug. 29) after that ascension. An emperor’s full regnal years would 
be counted in Egypt from his second year from then on. It is good to 
keep in mind that in the Egyptian calendar Thoth preceded Phaophi. The 
precise ascension day date of Decius in Rome in 249 is unknown, but it 
can be approximated on the basis of the following arguments: 


A. The DDBDP produces the following list of texts from the summer 
and fall of 249 dated by a regnal year of the Philippi, who immediately 
preceded Decius: 


P.Oxy. 12.1444, harvest of year 6, July-Aug. 28, 249, Oxy. 

P.Flor. 1.90, dated by regnal year 6, Mesore 13 = Aug. 6, 249, Ars.(?) 

SB 5.7696, dated by regnal year 6, Mesore 30 = Aug. 23, 249, Ars. 

SB 5.7634.48-52, dated by regnal year 6, Mesore Epagomenai 5= 
Aug. 28. 249, Oxy. 

O.Bodl. 2.1122, dated by regnal 7, Thoth 13 =Sept. 10, 249, Thebes 

ChLA 11.486, dated by regnal year 7, Thoth 18 = Sept. 15, 249, Antin. 

P.Harris 1.80, dated by regnal year 7, Thoth 25 = Sept. 22, 249, Oxy. 

PSI 5.464, dated by an anonymous regnal year 7, Thoth 20+(?) = 
Sept. 17(?), 249, Herm. 


The last certain dating by the Philippi is found in P.Harris 1.80: 
Sept. 22, 249. Apparently, these emperors were still recognized in Middle 
Egypt (Oxy.) by that date. 


B. On the other hand, one finds in the papyrus quoted above, 
BGU 19.2833 (from Hermopolis, just to the south of Oxyrhynchus), a 
dating by Decius’ year 1, Phaophi-Apellaios = Sept. 28-Oct. 27, 249. The 
difference between Sept. 22, 249 (P.Harris 1.80) and Sept. 28, 249, is only 
six days. It may be assumed that the news of a change of emperor in Rome 
arrived in Middle Egypt at a considerable interval. People in Oxyrhynchus 
may have kept dating by the Philippi, when in Rome the latter had already 
been succeeded by Decius. 


5 For this equation in Roman Egypt, see U. Hagedorn,“Beobachtungen zum Gebrauch 
makedonischer Monatsnamen in rômischer Zeit.” in Pap.Congr.XIV, pp. 127-132. 
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Other Greek papyri from Egypt dated by Decius’ first year are (in 
chronological order): SB 24.16254 (Nov. 15, 249, Oxy.) and BGU 3.937 
(Febr. 14, 250, Heracl.). 

BGU 19.2833 is the earliest Greek papyrus dated by Decius’ first year. 


C. The news of Decius’ ascension to the throne in Rome may have 
arrived in Alexandria already in (early?) Thoth (= Aug. 29-Sept. 27, 249); 
see below sub F. At any rate it would have arrived in Alexandria before 
it was used for dating purposes in Hermopolis by (early?) Phaophi. One 
cannot use the first year of an emperor for dating purposes in Egypt, 
unless that emperor is firmly established on the throne. 


D. The length of the trip from Rome to Alexandria according to 
Rathbone ([n.2] 102) was 20-25 days, while he estimates the length of 
the trip from Alexandria to Hermopolis as ca. 12-15 days. 

Rathbone (n. 2) 112 states: “The earliest Egyptian dating by Decius is 
in P.Oxy. XIV 1636.39-41, dated year 1, Choiak 1 = 27th November 249. 
This implies that he was recognized in the Arsinoite by c. 26th Novem- 
ber 249. The Philippi must still have been recognized in the Arsinoite on 
c. 18th September 249.” Rathbone adds the observation: “Cod.Just. 10.16.3 
gives the earliest Italian dating by Decius of 16th October 249; even if 
reliable, it is not much help.” By 2005 when the BGU papyrus was pub- 
lished all this changed. Unfortunately, the editor did not comment on the 
chronological implications of the text he edited. 


E. Furthermore, we now have “The Stanford Geospatial Network 
Model of the Roman World.” This model calculates that 20.9 days were 
needed to cover the distance (ca. 2844 km) from Roma to Hermopolis 
Magna. 20.9 may give the impression of exaggerated precision. Some- 
thing like ca. 21 days or ca. 3 weeks may be sufficient. 


F. Assuming ca. 21 days = 3 weeks for news to travel from Rome to 
Hermopolis, the earliest possible Egyptian dating by Decius’ year 1 in 
Hermopolis, Phaophi [1] (= Sept. 28, 249), would imply that Decius 
ascended the throne in Rome not much more than ca. 3 weeks earlier. 
In Egypt Decius’ first regnal year started on Thoth 1 = Aug. 29, 249. 
There may have been a (short?) interval between what transpired in 
Rome (the death of Philippus followed by the ascension of Decius) and 


6 It may be consulted on the website orbis.stanford.edu. 
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in Egypt. Compare the regnal years of the emperor Hadrian, who actu- 
ally ascended the throne on August 11, 117, but whose first regnal year 
started in Egypt (normally) on Thoth 1 (= August 29), 117. For purely 
practical reasons the period August 11-29 was “added” to the emperor’s 
first regnal year. 

The result of all this is that Decius may have ascended the throne in 
Rome effectively by mid-August 249, while news about this arrived in 
Egypt in some places (Hermopolis) with remarkable speed, while in other 
places (cf. the dating by year 7 of the Philippi) a (substantial?) delay 
occurred.’ 


Santpoort-Zuid Klaas A. Worp 


7 On Decius’ edict (against the Christians?), see now P. Schubert, “On the Form and 
Content of the Certificates of Pagan Sacrifice,” JRS 106 (2016) 172-198. To the bibliography 
given there may be added: G. Schoenaich, Die Libelli und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Chris- 
tenverfolgung des Kaisers Decius (Wissenschaftliche Beilage zum Jahresbericht des kónigl. 
Friedrichs-Gymnasiums zu Breslau für 1910); U. Wilcken, Grundzüge (Leipzig 1912) 130 
and Chrestomathie nos. 124-125; A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4th ed. (Tübingen 1925) 
35, n. 4; A. Bludau, Die ägyptischen Libelli und die Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Decius 
(Freiburg 1931); H.I. Bell, Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Liverpool 1953) 85. 
The /ibelli have generally been interpreted in the context of the edict of Decius. They are 
dated between May 26 and July 14, 250 (see Schubert, pp. 181-182). Decius promulgated 
his edict some time between his ascension to the throne, late summer 249, and the end of 
May, 250. There is no way of knowing how soon after his ascension to the throne or how 
much time was needed to implement the imperial decree in every corner of the Roman 
empire. At least a few weeks or even months were needed for the implementation. It seems 
possible that Dionysius (apud Eusebius, Hist.Eccl. 6.41.1) misrepresented the chronology 
of the edict's promulgation by equating “a year after the start of the persecutions” with “a 
year after the start of Decius’ reign.” 


CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS FROM EGYPT AND NUBIA 4 
(2016) 


Alain Delattre Université Libre de Bruxelles, 
Jitse Dijkstra University of Ottawa, and 
Jacques van der Vliet Leiden University/Radboud University Nijmegen 


Abstract. — Fourth installment of an annual overview of published inscriptions 
in Greek and Coptic from Christian Egypt and Nubia. 


The fourth issue of our epigraphical bulletin on Christian Egypt and 
Nubia covers the inscriptions published in 2016. The reader may note the 
unusually high number of items with earlier publication dates: three from 
2013 (1, 49, 51), five from 2014 (2, 6, 53, 54, 56), and eleven from 2015 
(4, 7, 8, 14, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 64). Some of these came to our attention 
or appeared too late to be included in the previous bulletin, others, espe- 
cially the older ones, we missed, despite our efforts to be complete. We 
would therefore like to reiterate the plea that we made to our colleagues in 
the introduction to CIEN 1 to kindly keep us informed of their publica- 
tions, in particular when they appear in less accessible venues or fall out- 
side our normal scope. 


1. Egypt. Greek and Coptic funerary stelae. A. Muc, Śmierć i pogr- 
zeb w chrześcijańskim Egipcie (IV-VIII w.). Studium na podstawie źródeł 
literackich i archeologicznych [“Death and Burial in Christian Egypt 
(Fourth-Eighth Centuries). A Study on the Basis of Literary and Archae- 
ological Sources”] (Cracow 2013). A general survey, based on (mostly 
older) literature (English summary: pp. 371-374). Chapter 3 (135-307) 
deals with archaeological sources, including tombstones. Section 1.1 dis- 
cusses the textual elements of Greek and Coptic epitaphs (135-141: infor- 
mation about the deceased, epithets, dates, brief formulae, prayers, appeals 
to the living, cryptograms), the genre of the funeral laments (144-147), 
and the portrayal of death (147-151: as verdict, relief, sleep, a journey). 
Section 1.2 (152-188) deals with the decoration of the stones and its sym- 
bolism. Later sections review major archaeological sites, the situation of 
tombs and cemeteries, architectural types, and tomb equipment (including 
wooden labels: 261-267). 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 261-286. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239884 
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2. Egypt. Coptic graffiti. S. Bucking, “Now You See It, Now You 
Don't: The Dynamics of Archaeological and Epigraphic Landscapes from 
Coptic Egypt," in M.T. Rutz, M.M. Kersel (eds.), Archaeologies of Text: 
Archaeology, Technology, and Ethics (Oxford 2014) 59-79. Methodo- 
logical reflections on the value of situating Coptic graffiti within their 
archaeological context, which is divided into three aspects: spatial context 
(where on the wall the graffito is found), structural (architectural) con- 
text, and relational context (the relations between graffiti, such as figures 
and texts). All three aspects are illustrated by examples from Beni Hasan, 
Abydos and the monastery of Phoibammon at Deir el-Bahari, based on 
the author's on-site observations in 2009. The examples mostly refer to 
published texts, though some new graffiti are also mentioned, such as the 
one from Tomb 23 at Beni Hasan (p. 69; Fig. 4.8), which depicts Daniel 
(identified by an inscription) in the lion's den, a nice illustration of the 
combination of figure and text. 


3. Egypt. Armenian inscriptions. M. Kupelian, *Notes on the Arme- 
nians and the Coptic Heritage," in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), 
Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern 
Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, 
vol. 2 (Leuven 2016) 1623-1639. After a short history of the Armenian com- 
munity in Egypt, the author presents some Armenian inscriptions in Egyp- 
tian churches, in particular the White Monastery (published in T’. Kuÿa- 
kian, “Hayerén Arjanagrut'iwnner Verin Egiptosi Ebti Vank'i Më Mej" 
[^ Armenian Inscriptions in a Coptic Monastery of Upper Egypt" ], T’éodik. 
Amenun Tarets'oyts'é [1923] 374-380), the monastery of St. Anthony, and 
Deir el-Baramus. 

In the White Monastery, which was transferred to the Armenians 
between 1076 and 1094, in the central apse of the church on both sides 
of Christ in the eastern semi-dome, an Armenian inscription reads Hisus 
Kristos and other inscriptions mention members of the Armenian com- 
munity. The largest one was written by Theodoros, “painter and scribe,” 
who asks God “to bless him and you and all the Armenians that are 
(held) in slavery in Egypt.” It was “completed during the patriarchate of 
Father Grigor” who was the first katholikos of the Armenian community 
in Egypt (1075-1117). In the monastery of St. Anthony near the Red Sea, 
Armenian graffiti can be found in the Deesis chapel of the church, some 
of which contain the liturgical acclamation Sourp Sourp Sourp Aswadz 
“Holy, holy, holy Lord.” In the Wadi el-Natrun one graffito left by a 
pilgrim named Simon was written in the nave of the church of the Virgin 
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at Deir el-Baramus. Finally, the author mentions the representation of 
St. Gregory the Armenian (rpHropioc TIEPMENIOC), who is depicted 
in the khurus of the church of the Virgin at Deir el-Surian, also in the 
Wadi el-Natrun (cf. K. Innemée, “The Wall Paintings of Deir al-Surian: 
New Discoveries of 1999,” Hugoye 2 [1999] 172). As for the Armenian 
monastery of Wadi el-Natrun, excavations have just started, as part of the 
Yale Monastic Archaeology Project. 


4, Egypt. Anatolian saints in inscriptions on lamps. P. Nowakowski, 
“The So-Called Anatolian Saints in Egypt. The Egyptian and Anatolian 
Patterns of Selective Transmission of Cult,” JJP 45 (2015) 121-144. 
Study of the cults of Anatolian saints in Egypt and comparison with their 
cults attested in Asia Minor. The sources for Egypt are mainly papyri and 
inscriptions, most of them written on lamps. In all cases but one the texts 
follow the type tod &ytov ósivoc (the one exception has the nominative, 
T ayia Gpa Tovkitta) and they often mention saints that are not known 
from other texts. These lamps seem to be an Egyptian innovation and their 
possible function is discussed. 


5. Egypt. The title topoteretes in papyri and inscriptions. A. Jesenko, 
“Die topoteretai im spätantiken und früharabischen Ägypten,” in T. Derda, 
A. Lajtar, J. Urbanik (eds.), Proceedings of the 27th International Con- 
gress of Papyrology, vol. 3 (Warsaw 2016) 1801-1823. Study of the func- 
tion of topoteretes in Egyptian sources between the fifth and eighth centu- 
ries. Most of the evidence consists of papyri, but the author also mentions 
four Greek inscriptions which are discussed at pp. 1802-1804 and proba- 
bly all refer to the topoteretes of the southern Egyptian limes. 


6. Abu Mina. A drawing and two Greek graffiti, 2nd half of 
6th cent. (?). Ed. princ. C. Rómer, “Graffiti from Abu Mena,” BSAC 53 
(2014) 137-146. Edition of a drawing and two Greek graffiti found in a 
villa located close to the north-west gate of the town. The building is 
archaeologically dated to the second half of the sixth century. The graf- 
fiti were discovered in 1987/1988 (cf. M.A. Negm, "Recent Discoveries 
at Abu Mina," BSAC 32 [1993] 129-130) and reexamined by the author 
in 2014. They were written on the wall of an entrance leading from the 
courtyard into a stairwell, in the north part of the complex, opposite the 
church. 

The drawing represents the biblical scene (hardly visible on Fig. 3) of 
Jesus sleeping in a boat on Lake Genezareth (Matt. 8:23-27; Mark 4:37-41; 
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Luke 8:22-25). The scene is quite similar to the one of PS/ 8.920 (sixth 
century). The author suggests that it “may be a sketch for a later affresco 
or mosaic.” The two graffiti are to the left of the drawing. The best pre- 
served one contains five lines of text written in muddled Greek. The text 
starts (Il. 1-2) with an invocation of the Lord as father of widows and 
orphans: 6 n(a1)&p knpõv kè dpOaVa<v>, that is, 6 ratr|p ynpàv Kai 
ópoavov. The editor then reads ll. 2-3 as ke rouna | detvaeyovto, 
which she understands as xè noipnv ded éyovtov. If so, however, the 
T would be strangely shaped, the o in 1. 2 looks rather like a ó, and the 
sequence detva is doubtful. We propose to read kè THO<v> nôl{ô}Èv 
éyOvtm@<v>, and to understand ll. 1-3 to mean “the father of widows and 
orphans and those who have nothing,” which recalls Ignatius’ Letter to 
Polycarp 6.1, quoted in the commentary, tis yNpas ñ Tod éppavoi À 
mévytoc. The text that follows asks the Lord to become the redeemer of 
orphans and sinners (ll. 3-5). The last line is problematic and is edited as 
too (the end of åpaptolðv) racoavayvoguayeinnyevvto, in which 
it is only possible to make out yévotto at the end of the line. Above this 
graffito, another inscription (now lost) is practically incomprehensible: 
the editor reads dvvn . Byer . t KE yn . . £óovntnos LET nuov (inter- 
preted as vvn ........ kai yn . . £óvvi]Onc . ue0" Huey). It is unclear 
whether this text belongs with the five lines below. 

Underneath the biblical scene and the inscriptions, there are some traces 
of writing, of which only a few letters can be read, as well as the drawing 
of a stick figure. On the basis of its low position on the wall (ca. 1 m above 
ground) and the crude execution, the editor entertains the possibility that 
the latter figure “could have been scribbled here by a child." However, 
such stick-men are extremely common in this time period (see J.H.F. Dijk- 
stra, Syene I. The Textual and Figural Graffiti from the Temple of Isis at 
Aswan [Darmstadt/Mainz 2012] 64, with further references), nor does the 
height necessarily indicate that a child made the drawing (cf., e.g., Dijk- 
stra, Syene I, 36-37, 112). 


7. Wadi el-Natrun (monastery of John the Little). Coptic dipinto 
with prayer to Shenoute, 10th. cent. Ed. princ. S.J. Davis, *Shenoute 
in Scetis: New Archaeological Evidence for the Cult of a Monastic Saint 
in Early Medieval Wadi al-Natrün," Coptica 14 (2015) 1-19. Among the 
dipinti discovered in Residence B of the monastery of John the Little by 
a Yale team, is a dipinto (no. 8) written in black ink on the northern wall 
of room 3, which probably functioned as an oratory. The Bohairic text 
(pp. 4-5; Fig. 2) consists of five lines and is a prayer to Abba Shenoute 
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of a certain tit! 1w NTETT “Papa Io, from Tep (?)" (IL. 4-5; note the 
slightly different transcription from the ed. princ., which has rfi 
NTETT; inl. 1 read masc NiwrT instead of [M]acc NiwT). It is dated 
to the tenth century on the basis of a similar text on the same wall (no. 7). 
The dipinto is then placed in the wider context of the veneration of She- 
noute in the Wadi el-Natrun, which seems to have been especially thriv- 
ing in the ninth-tenth centuries. 


8. Middle and Upper Egypt. Coptic litanies. M. Choat, “Narratives 
of Monastic Genealogy in Coptic Inscriptions,” Religion in the Roman 
Empire 1 (2015) 403-430. This fine study proposes an interpretation of the 
Coptic inscriptions of the so-called litany-type along the lines of memory 
studies. The “litanies” are commemorative texts that invoke, in addition 
to the Holy Trinity, varying series of Old and New Testament saints as 
well as regional and local monastic saints. They are found on funerary 
stelae and in mural dipinti at quite a number of sites in Middle and Upper 
Egypt, with notable concentrations in Saqqara (the monastery of Jeremiah), 
the Bawit region, and Esna. Beyond the mere commemoration of particu- 
lar members of a monastic community, they situate the community within 
a spiritual lineage that may hark back, via a local monastic genealogy, to 
Adam and Eve. Thus they offer scripts for the maintenance of the collec- 
tive memory of these communities. Interestingly, as famous names such 
as those of Sts. Anthony, Pachomius, or Shenoute are hardly ever found in 
the texts, the litanies appear to be witnesses to local traditions that occupy 
a marginal position within the grand narrative of Egyptian monasticism. 


9. Saqqara or Bawit. Coptic funerary stela, 7th-9th cent. Ed. princ. 
L. Blumell, E.O. Yingling, “A New Coptic Epitaph from the Petrie 
Museum,” BASP 53 (2016) 223-232. Edition of a fragmentary Coptic 
epitaph kept in the Petrie Museum (inv. UC 16852). The text is written on 
a limestone slab (39 x 30 x 4 cm) on which sixteen lines of writing are 
preserved. Lines are scored on the entire surface of the stone at a height 
of ca. 1.6 cm. There are also vertical lines in the left and right margins. 
Traces of red ink are still visible in the inscribed letters. At the bottom 
of the slab a band of guilloche is engraved. There is a diagonal break in 
the stone from the bottom left corner to the top right corner, resulting in 
a significant loss of text. In the first preserved lines only a few letters can 
be read, which could be the first lines of the text. Towards the bottom, the 
amount of text gradually increases, with the last line (1. 16) completely 
preserved. 
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In Il. 1-12 the epitaph invokes a litany of saints, many of whom are 
attested in the inscriptions of the monasteries of Saqqara and Bawit (see 
in general on this type of inscription, the study discussed at 8 above), 
such as “Apa Macarius with his sons, Apa Moses with all his brethren” 
(ll. 3-5) or “our fathers the martyrs Apa Victor, Apa Phoibamon, Apa 
Menas, Apa George, Apa Cyriacus, Apa Philotheus” (ll. 5-8). As for Apa 
Hor and Apa Pshoi (ll. 8-9), the editors indicate in the commentary that 
they are not attested in epitaphs from Bawit, but the saints are mentioned 
in a litany written on a wall of the monastery (J. Maspero, É. Drioton, 
Fouilles exécutées à Baouit, vol. 1 [Cairo 1931] 137 [no. 477.6]). The 
litany ends with “all the saints who did the will of God" (II. 11-12). The 
text then asks for remembrance (api TMEEYE N-) of Papa John, from 
Sinnuris in the Faiyum (ll. 12-14). The epitaph closes with the formula 
NTAQqMTON MMOgq “he went to his rest” (1. 14) and the dating formula 
(ll. 14-15; in the middle of which appear three crosses “fourchées”), 
followed by 2N OYEIPHNH NTE TINOYTE 2AMHN qe “In the peace 
of God. Amen, amen" (ll. 15-16). After the end of the text, there are five 
scored lines without writing. 


10. el-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus). Amphora neck with Greek dipinto, 
5th-6th cent. Ed. princ. A. Nodar, “Two New Texts from Oxyrhynchus: 
Archaeology and Papyrology on the Site," in T. Derda, A. Lajtar, J. Urbanik 
(eds.), Proceedings of the 27th International Congress of Papyrology, 
vol. 3 (Warsaw 2016) 1483-1491. Edition of two texts found in 2002 by the 
Spanish excavators in the so-called “funerary house" in the Upper Necropo- 
lis of Oxyrhynchus, of which only the first is relevant here (pp. 1484- 
1487 [no. 1]). It concerns an amphora neck with dipinto dated to the 
fifth-sixth centuries. The first line contains the acronym yu[y] and the 
isopsephism 90 for åuńv, the second the formula O£00 yaptc “grace of 
God." The third line probably also contains isopsephisms, though the 
reading is not entirely clear. The fragment then breaks off, but would 
have continued with a name in the genitive, an indication of the quality 
of the wine and metrological information. 


11. el-Sheikh ‘Ibada (Antinoopolis). Inscribed objects, 5th-8th cent. 
G. Menci, "Oggetti iscritti appartenenti alla collezione dell'Istituto Papiro- 
logico ‘G. Vitelli,” in T. Derda, A. Lajtar, J. Urbanik (eds.), Proceedings 
of the 27th International Congress of Papyrology, vol. 3 (Warsaw 2016) 
1519-1531, draws attention to several inscribed objects from the collection 
of the Papyrological Institute “G. Vitelli” in Florence, of which only those 
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from Antinoopolis are relevant here. Among the unpublished texts are a 
sixth-century amphora neck with the formula Osoù yapic Képdoc “gain 
(is) a grace of God” followed by the name of the church or monastery, 
äyio(v) Osoda@p(ov) (inv. 573; Fig. 3) and two lamps, the one (seventh- 
eighth centuries) containing the name Apa Kosma (inv. 1556; Fig. 4) and 
the other (fifth-seventh centuries) a monogram consisting of the letters 
aBpu, perhaps the name ABpadp (inv. 813; Fig. 5). 


12. Bawit. Coptic inscriptions, 7th-10th cent. F. Calament, “L ap- 
port des nouvelles découvertes épigraphiques à Baouit (2006-2012),” in 
P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and 
Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth 
International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 1 (Leuven, 2016) 659-668, 
discusses the contribution of inscriptions recently found by the joint mis- 
sion of the Musée du Louvre and the Institut français d’archéologie orien- 
tale to the history of the site. In the so-called “North Church” inscriptions 
beginning with an invocation to “the God of the Archangel Michael” (one 
of them shown on PI. 1) indicate that it was dedicated to this archangel. 
The church was probably abandoned in the tenth century as appears from 
the tombs found outside the church, which indicate that it was partly 
covered in sand, and two epitaphs engraved on the outside wall, one of 
which is dated to the first half of the tenth century (Hijra year 303, that 
is, 915/916). The text mentions a place name translated as “Apa Hèlias le 
chauve (?).” However, the plate (Pl. 3, 1. 4 of the inscription) allows one 
to read ATTA QEAIAC TICHPOC, a Saint attested in two inscriptions from 
the site (J. Maspero, É. Drioton, Fouilles exécutées à Baouít, vol. 1 [Cairo 
1931] 129 [no. 448.3: arr2e[a1]ac pypoc] and 132 [no. 452.12: ama 
2[HAla]lc mcypoc]), “Apa Elijah the Syrian.” 

In the so-called “South Church” a dipinto shows that the church was 
still in use at the end of the tenth century. The author states that it dates 
to Hijra year 373 (983/984) but on PI. 4 (1. 8 of the text) one can read the 
number as Toe, 375 (985/986). On the south wall of “Church D," which 
was rebuilt with mudbricks and reused blocks, nine inscriptions were 
painted in red ink and they date more or less to the same period (one is 
dated to 625, five to 632). On the basis of these data, the renovation of 
the church, probably partly destroyed by an earthquake, can be dated to 
the second quarter of the seventh century and the delay in the repair 
works explained by the troubles due to the Persian occupation of Egypt 
(619-629). As for the date of abandonment of the building, two inscrip- 
tions provide a terminus post quem. One reused stela in the pavement of 
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the church mentions an “Apa Daniel, father of the topos” (see CIEN 3.13) 
who is known from papyri dating to the beginning of the eighth century. A 
long epitaph for Hor and his wife, apparently dated to 814 and quoting sev- 
eral biblical passages, including Jer. 17:8, was also reused in the pavement. 


13. Manqabad. Coptic funerary stelae. R. Pirelli, P. Buzi, with 
contributions by R. Giunta, E. Salib, V. Mastromanno, “The Coptic Site 
of Manqabad: An Italian-Egyptian Project,” in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, 
F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late 
Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Con- 
gress of Coptic Studies, vol. 2 (Leuven 2016) 1433-1446. Presentation of 
the first results of the Italian-Egyptian project on the site of Manqabad. 
Based on unpublished reports of previous excavations and photographs, 
the discovery of Coptic funerary stelae is mentioned at p. 1439. The stelae 
were reused as pavement slabs in one of the rooms of the complex. Of 
the two epitaphs reproduced at Fig. 9, the left one begins with an invoca- 
tion of the Trinity (Il. 1-3), the (Archangel) Michael, “our mother Mary,” 
Apa Jeremiah, Apa Enoch, and “our mother Sibylla" (1l. 3-8; the last 
three saints forming the Saqqara triad). The name of the deceased follows 
(Ioseph, 1. 8), and then the formula aqgMTON MMOg “he went to his rest” 
(IL. 8-9) and the date (II. 9-11). The text ends with 2N OYEIPHNH 2AMHN 
“In peace. Amen” (ll. 11-12). The one on the right (shown upside down) 
is similar, except that in the invocation Mary is mentioned after Enoch and 
the names of the Archangels Michael and Gabriel are written at the end of 
the text and not in the litany at the beginning. The last line is damaged. 
The inscriptions can be compared with the inscriptions from a necropolis 
north of Manqabad excavated by Ahmad Bey Kamal at the beginning of 
the twentieth century (SB Kopt. 1.482, 721, 723-724) and those found in 
1976 (SB Kopt. 4.1958-1962). On pp. 1439-1440 (Fig. 10), two Arabic 
inscriptions in Kufic script painted in two rooms of the site and dated to 
the second half of the ninth century are briefly mentioned. 


14. Upper Egypt. Two Coptic funerary stelae. S. Schaten, “Kopti- 
sche Grabsteine,” in A. Felgenhauer (ed.), Aus Grdbern, Heiligtümern und 
Siedlungen. Die altägyptische Sammlung des Ubersee-Museums Bremen 
(Mainz 2015) 167-168 (nos. 276-277). Two funerary stelae from the Egyp- 
tian collection of the Ubersee-Museum, Bremen. One has no text preserved, 
but shows the sculptured figure of a female orans in a niche. The second 
bears a Coptic epitaph on top of a sculpted cross surrounded by decorative 
motifs. The text, for a certain Apa Victor junior, exhibits the characteristic 
opening formula “peace (be) to this holy mountain,” which occurs at 
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various sites in southern Upper Egypt (see B. Tudor, Christian Funerary 
Stelae of the Byzantine and Arab Periods from Egypt [Marburg 2011] 
177-178). No text is given. 


15. Sohag. Prosopography of Red and White Monasteries, 5th- 
14th cent. P. Dilley, “Inscribed Identities: Prosopography of the Red 
and White Monasteries in the Early Byzantine and Medieval Periods,” 
in E. Bolman (ed.), The Red Monastery Church: Beauty and Asceticism in 
Upper Egypt (New Haven 2016) 217-229. A prosopography of ca. 103 
individuals from the Shenoutean federation compiled on the basis of non- 
literary texts (inscriptions, papyri, colophons), that is, excluding Shenoute’s 
works, which still await a definitive edition. After an introduction, with 
some remarks about onomastics, titles, and affiliations/places, the cata- 
logue follows, which is arranged alphabetically and divided into two parts, 
the first containing persons likely belonging to the federation and the sec- 
ond listing those outsiders somehow connected to it. 


16. Sohag (Red Monastery). Greek and Coptic dipinti, 5th-7th cent. 
P. Dilley, “Textual Aesthetics. Dipinti and the Early Byzantine Epi- 
graphic Habit,” in E. Bolman (ed.), The Red Monastery Church: Beauty 
and Asceticism in Upper Egypt (New Haven 2016) 175-181, emphasizes 
the close connection between writing and visual culture in Late Antique 
monasticism (the “textual aesthetics” of the title) and introduces the 110 
dipinti from the Red Monastery (edited in Appendix 1, see 17-42 below), 
dividing them into texts belonging to the iconographical program (legends 
and biblical texts) and those that strictly speaking fall outside of that pur- 
view (texts left by donors, painters and other community members). 


17-42. Sohag (Red Monastery). Greek and Coptic dipinti, 5th- 
14th cent. Ed. princ. P. Dilley, “Appendix 1: The Greek and Coptic 
Inscriptions in the Red Monastery Church,” in E. Bolman (ed.), The Red 
Monastery Church: Beauty and Asceticism in Upper Egypt (New Haven 
2016) 288-300. Edition of 110 dipinti (note that at p. 175, the author 
speaks of “nearly one hundred extant inscriptions”) from the Red Mon- 
astery church. Those from the northern lobe had already been published 
by the author as “Dipinti in Late Antiquity and Shenoute’s Monastic Fed- 
eration: Text and Image in the Paintings of the Red Monastery,” ZPE 165 
(2008) 111-128, and are included here again (though with some minor 
changes, which are not always for the better, see below). He had at his 
disposal preliminary transcriptions made by J. van der Vliet (and his stu- 
dents) in the 1990s, which are sometimes referred to. 
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As set out in the chapter discussed above (16), the material consists of 
legends and biblical citations accompanying paintings, dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, painter’s signatures and visitors’ inscriptions. In the appendix, some 
remarks are added about the palaeography of the dipinti. The largest group, 
the legends and citations, seems to date mostly to the sixth century, which 
is in agreement with the presumed date of the third and fourth phase of 
painting to which they belong (p. xxx; cf. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 117, where 
these phases are still dated to the seventh/eighth century, with his remarks 
at pp. 123-124 about a sixth-century date on the basis of palaeography). 
Only a small group of nine legends with names of apostles is found on the 
first phase of painting, dated to the end of the fifth century (T.e.IILi-3 [32], 
7 [33], 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14), and two legends on the second phase of 
painting, dated to the first quarter of the sixth century (T.e.IV.i-1 [34], 
T.e.IV.i-2 [35]). The latest texts are a group of four dipinti left by the 
painter Merkouri in the early fourteenth century, going up to 1321/1322 CE 
(NLR.n.i-1 (40), T.e.1.8.i-1 (31), N.w.i-1, N.w.i-6); a fragmentary text 
potentially dates a few years later, 1326/1327 (N.w.i-2). 

Unfortunately, there are several problems with the edition. First of all, 
texts with clear Greek elements (e.g. containing the article 6 or in the 
genitive) are transcribed as Coptic (cf. AÉ 2008.1582bis and SEG 58.1822, 
where the Greek is transcribed as Greek). There are also no hyphens at 
the end of lines to indicate that a word or name continues on the next line. 
The commentary is very limited and could have included a more exten- 
sive discussion about readings and dates of individual texts. Most deplor- 
able, however, is the lack of photographs with the texts. Instead, if a 
reference to a photo is included at all (e.g. N.w.i-1, N.w.i-2 and N.w.i-6 
are not shown on any picture), the reader is referred to the photos spread 
out over the entire book, which are not meant to record individual inscrip- 
tions and are often of a larger part of the wall, making it difficult, if not 
impossible, to verify readings (e.g. T.s.I.6.1-1 refers to Fig. 8.20 but the 
picture is too far off to make out anything of the dipinto). Where we have 
been able to check transcriptions, we have noted a large number of errors, 
a selection of which is presented below. No doubt, however, more correc- 
tions can be made on the basis of a collation in the field or better photos 
and it is to be hoped that a more definitive edition of these important texts 
will be produced in the not too distant future. 

The numbering system, which can be used to locate the dipinti, is 
explained in Appendix 2 (pp. 301-320). For ease of reference, we also 
include the page on which the text is edited and the accompanying 
figure. 
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17. T.n.IL.4.i-1; p. 290, Fig. 2.3. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 118. 
Greek legend of a painting of Besa. The ed. princ. omits two crosses; 
these are included in the current edition but an error is introduced in the 
transcription, which has apxyMANaApIToy. The correct text should 
therefore be + ABBa Bnoàcoc + àpynpavópttou “+ Abba Besa, + archi- 
mandrite.” 

18. T.n.IL6.i-1; p. 290, Figs. 14, 2.2. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 119 
(Fig. 3). Greek legend of a painting of Shenoute. The ed. princ. omits the 
cross before the name. It is added in the present edition but both editions 
leave out the diaeresis over the 1 in LevovBiov. Moreover, in his title 
there are spaces before åp- and at the end of the word before p, which are 
obliterated by a long vertical crack going over the entire painting. In the 
first space, there would no doubt have been a cross, as in the preceding 
dipinto (17), which is located beside it; before the p would have been a à. 
There is also an abbreviation mark going through the vertical of the p (the 
ed. princ. treats this as an abbreviation mark and has apXHMAN(APITOY)). 
We thus propose to read + ABBa LevovOiov [+] &pynpav[d]pCitov) “+ 
Abba Shenoute, [+] archimandrite.” 

19. T.n.IL.8.i-1; p. 290, Fig. 2.2. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 119. 
Greek legend of a painting of Pcol. The reading of the name in the ed. 
princ. was corrected by A. Delattre, “Deux papyrus coptes et une inscrip- 
tion grecque du Monastère Blanc,” BASP 50 (2013) 198 (= CIEN 1.19), 
which is wrongly cited in the present edition. Moreover, the editor reverts 
to his reading of the name as Tay[AOy]. In light of the inscription from 
the White Monastery edited by Delattre (also on p. 198 of the cited arti- 
cle), which has åra Ikokiov mpoBatopos (ll. 15-17), and the fact that 
the founder of the Red Monastery is also indicated with a Hellenized form 
of his Coptic name in the next niche (20: a[tov]), we still think that 
Delattre's proposal to read IIxo[^tov] is the better one, even though the 
photo does not allow us to definitively confirm the reading. The next word, 
rendered rrporraT poc in the ed. princ., and corrected to mpondtopos by 
Delattre, is transcribed as rrporra Tc» poc in the present edition. While 
the t seems certain, it again remains impossible to decide from the photo 
whether the following letter is o or œ, though it should at least receive a 
dot. There follows a x with an abbreviation mark at the top, not included 
in the ed. princ. and by Delattre, for which the reading K(a.1) in the current 
edition is tempting, though such a notation is unknown to us and, if cor- 
rect, should be noted as y(ai) (read «(ai)). The reading à PxH MaN.A(prrOYy) 
of the ed. princ., followed by Delattre, is corrected to APXYMANAP(ITOY) 
in the current edition. Though the first a is secure and there is indeed an v 
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after à px-, there is no p at the end of the word. We rather see a 6 that is 
partly covered by a thick vertical stroke, part of the decoration, which may 
also obscure an abbreviation mark. Following these considerations, we sug- 
gest the reading IIkc@[Atov] rporétopos x(ai) (read k(ai)) &pyxvuavô(pitov) 
“Pcol, first father and archimandrite," though it remains tentative for want 
of a better picture. 

20. T.n.IL.10.i-1; p. 290, Fig. 2.1. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 119. 
Greek legend of a painting of Pshoi. Note that the editor opts, in our 
opinion rightly, to follow Van der Vliet's transcription [aNa]x[co]prroy 
“anchorite,” but that in the prosopography (p. 225) the earlier reading of 
the ed. princ., [ap]x[H Mà N.A]prTO y “archimandrite,” is assumed. The 
reading cannot be verified from the photo. 

21. T.n.IILi-1; p. 290, Fig. 12.2. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 120. 
Coptic legend of a painting of Isaiah. The editor reads the name as eA 1a c 
but there is no € and it would be better to assume an H in the lacuna 
(there does not seem to be enough space for 2H). In the second line, the 
lower parts of eic are preserved and after Bi not the letter T but a T 
with a slightly elongated vertical. Accordingly, the text should be cor- 
rected to + an[a HJAIAC | rrereicBiTHC “+ Apa Elijah the Tish- 
bite,” and is thus not that “garbled” (p. 288), since only the beginning 
of the title should read e€c-, as e.g. in the Life of Onnophrius, fol. 7a (ed. 
E.A. Wallis Budge, Coptic Martyrdoms in the Dialect of Upper Egypt 
[London 1914] 210), 2HAIAC TIE ECBITHC. 

22. T.n.IILi-2; p. 290, Fig. 10.22. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 120- 
121 (Fig. 5). First of four depictions of the major prophets (22: Ezekiel; 
23: Jeremiah; 24: Isaiah; 25: Daniel) carrying scrolls in their hands with 
a citation in Coptic from their Bible book, in this case Ezek. 44:2-3. As 
explained in the ed. princ. (p. 120), a good parallel for these compositions 
are the prophets with scrolls depicted in Chapel XII of the monastery of 
Bawit (see also the discussion by E. Bolman in the present volume, pp. 145- 
146, with further parallels). The first four of these are the same as here, 
and two of them even carry the same text (22: Ezek. 44:2-3 and 24: 
Isa. 7:14-15; see J. Clédat, Le monastére et la nécropole de Baouit, 
vol. 1 [Cairo 1904] 54-56; the text of Ezekiel is found at p. 55). None of 
these citations have been preserved in the (Sahidic) Old Testament, so 
that a comparison with the standard text cannot be made. Regarding the 
present text, several small improvements can be made: as in the three 
other citations, the text starts with a cross (probably a staurogram), not 
an abbreviation for xp(icToc); ll. 1-2: mxoleic — mxoleic; Il. 2-3: 
| ITYAH — [Tei]lmyAH; L 6: MMO — MMol[c]; ll. 9-10: | o[o]yN > 
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€le[o]yn; 1. 10: epo — epolc]: L 14: the proposed emendation to read 
"Ice TN»ABQXK for NABWK is unnecessary; ll. 14-15: [eg]loyu — 
[e2]loyn [epoc] (whether the last word is partly or completely inal. 
16 is impossible to decide from the photo). 

23. T.n.IILi-3; pp. 290-291, Fig. 10.22. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 
121 (Fig. 5). Depiction of Jeremiah with a scroll citing Jer. 31:4-5 
(LXX 38:4-5). Corrections: l. 1: as in 22, the text starts with a cross 
(probably a staurogram), not an abbreviation for xp(icToc); ll. 6-7: 
TENAÏXI — TeNAlxi; L 8: NTEI > NTeei; ll. 6-9: translate “You 
will take your tambourine and go out with” (the emendation to read 2N 
instead of MN in 1. 9 is incorrect). 

24. T.n.IILi-7; p. 291, Figs. 10.23, 13.1. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 
121 (Fig. 6). Depiction of Isaiah with a scroll citing Isa. 7:14-15. Cf. the 
text from Bawit (Clédat, Monastére et la nécropole de Baouit, vol. 1, 
54-55; see 22 above), which only contains Isa. 7:14. Corrections: leg- 
end: + HCAEÏAC mnpodoy(rHc) — + HCAEÏAC TETPObY(THC); 
ll. 3-4: nNoyl[wH]pe — Noyl[w]Hpe; 1.6: eme[q] pan — eneqpan; 
Il. 8-10: eqinAoy[coM NicH]pe > ẹqlnaọyẹml[cH]pe; Il. 11-12: 
«a]arqeil[M]e N- > «]arqeil[wm]e N- (read wantq-; the same 
form of the limitative is found in the citation from Daniel [25, Il. 1-2], 
qwalroy-). 

25. T.n.IILi-8; p. 291, Fig. 10.23. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 121- 
122 (Fig. 6). Depiction of Daniel with a scroll citing Dan. 2:34-35, in a 
condensed version. Correction: Il. 9-10: EXN oypHlpe MN 20MNT — 
EXN NOYPHIPE (for oypHT€) MII2OMNT. 

26. T.n.IILi-9; p. 292, Fig. 10.23. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 120. 
Coptic legend of a painting of Moses. In the name, the lower part of the 
C is visible, so instead of M@HCH[C] we should transcribe MWHCHC 
TINONOGETHC (read rNoMOeeTHC) “Moses the Lawgiver.” 

27. T.n.IILi-10; p. 292, Fig. 10.22. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 122 
(Fig. 7). Coptic legend of a painting of Joseph. The cross at the begin- 
ning is omitted and only the top part of the 1 can be seen, hence the text 
should read + 1wWCH@ TAIKAIOC “+ Joseph the just.” 

28. T.n.IILi-12; p. 292, Fig. 10.19. Ed. princ. Dilley, “Dipinti,” 
122. Greek/Coptic legend of a painting of the Archangel Gabriel. 
More letters are visible of the title, so instead of [A] pxar[reA oc] read 
[a]pxarre[Aoc] raBpiHA “Archangel Gabriel." 

29. T.e.I.3.1-1; p. 292, Fig. 10.17. Ed. princ. Coptic legend of a paint- 
ing of the Archangel Michael. In the name the final À is not in a lacuna 
but omitted; there are also copying errors in the title (à for A; € for c), 
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hence the transcription should be + MIXAH<A> TIApXarreaoe (read 
TiApxarreAoc) “+ Michael the archangel.” | 

30. T.e.l.5.i-1; p. 292, Fig. 20.15. Ed. princ. Later (medieval) 
Greek-Coptic dipinto surrounding a large cross. It starts with the com- 
mon formula “Jesus Christ conquers” in Greek (ll. 1-2). In 1. 2, there is 
a supralinear stroke over the vt of vixÿ, hence vik@ “triumphs.” LI. 3- 
4 contain two parallel acclamations of the cross in Coptic, which should 
be translated “Cross, ... of victory! Cross, hope of the Christians!” In 
l. 3, there is an abbreviation mark under the o, hence it should read 
TPO(C)TawN and instead of nrre.xpo read Mrrexpo “of victory.” 
Which Greek word lurks behind rrpo(c)rracoN remains unclear, though 
it may be a muddled form of npóoconov “figure.” 

31. T.e.I.8.i-1; p. 292, Fig. 17.1. Ed. princ. First of four Coptic dipinti 
left by the painter Merkouri (see introduction), this one dated 1314/1315. 
In 1. 2, the o of MEpkoYpi is written in superscript between K and y, 
and the name should thus be transcribed MepKk'o^y pi. In 1. 4, there is a 
supralinear stroke above (and below) the last three letters of “Amen,” 
AMHN. 

32. T.e.IILi-3; p. 293, Figs. 20.14, 20.25. Ed. princ. First of nine 
Coptic/Greek legends of paintings of apostles from the first phase of 
painting (late fifth century). Rather than Ba pe[a]lA oMla10c, restore 
Bape[o]laomiaioc or, if there is no lacuna, Bape<o>laomlaioc 
“Bartholomew,” the usual spelling of the name. 

33. T.e.IILi-7; p. 293, Fig. 20.14. Ed. princ. Late fifth-century Greek/ 
Coptic legend (see 32). The division of the name over the two lines is 
erroneous and should be 1:AkwlBoc “James.” 

34. T.e.IV.i-1; p. 294, Fig. 10.9. Ed. princ. Coptic legend of a phase 
two (early sixth-century) painting of Moses receiving the Law. The edi- 
tor leaves out the cross at the beginning. The letter after the N is also 
hardly visible and should be dotted. Thus the transcription should be + 
MOHCHC E4XI Nri[NOMOC] (read MrrNOMOC) “+ Moses receiving 
the Law." 

35. T.e.IV.i-2; p. 294, Fig. 10.10. Ed. princ. Coptic legend of a 
phase two (early sixth-century) painting of Moses and the burning bush. 
The editor transcribes the name as MWH{O}HC, but it should rather be 
noted as MWHOHC (read MWHCHC), in which the o is a copying error 
for c. 

36. T.s.1I.7.i-1; p. 295, Fig. 8.15. Ed. princ. Greek legend of a painting 
of John; the legend is said to be later than the phase three painting, with- 
out further discussion. The editor transcribes + O ArIOC <I>WANNHC, 
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but the first c is not there, thus the transcription should rather be + 
à Gylo<¢ T»oó6vvng “+ Saint John,” perhaps under influence of the 
sequence 10 in the adjective, prompting the scribe to continue with the œ 
of "Ioóvvnc. It is unclear from the photo whether the closing ç is open 
or closed (in the latter case it could be a copying error, o for c, as in 35) 
and we have therefore maintained the dot under the letter. 

37. NSR.s.i-4; p. 295, Fig. 6.35. Ed. princ. Coptic visitor’s dipinto of 
unknown date. The text starts with the formulae ic xc BwHeï epooy 
“Jesus Christ, help them" and 2N OYHPHNH (not 2N OYHPHNE, as in 
the ed. princ.) 2AMHN “in peace, amen” (l. 1). It is written by ANOK 
1W2anNHC “I, Iohannes" (1. 3; the 2, as correctly read by the editor, 
is tucked in between «o and the a, which has a small curve, as with the 
à in 2aMHN in l. 1). In 1. 2, the M of M«»cnHc in the patronymic is 
secure. 

38. NSR.s.i-5; p. 296, Fig. 6.35. Ed. princ. Dipinto of Thomas, of 
unknown date. The name is transcribed as (6)co Mac, but the © is per- 
fectly visible, so the reading can be corrected to ex» Mac. 

39. NSR.s.1-6; p. 296, Fig. 6.35. Ed. princ. Dipinto of eewaopoc, 
of unknown date. Note that the editor has omitted another dipinto to its 
right, a bust of a man under which the name BHCa is written. 

40. NLR.n.i-1; p. 296, Fig. 15.1. Ed. princ. (this text is first mentioned 
by W.G. de Bock, Matériaux pour servir à l'archéologie de l'Égypte 
chrétienne [St. Petersburg 1901] 66-67, who includes a copy [Fig. 76], 
subsequently reproduced with a French translation by A. Mallon, “Copte 
[épigraphie]," in DACL 3.2 [1914] 2870 [Fig. 3281]). A second painter’s 
signature left by Merkouri (see introduction, 31), dated to 1301 CE. In 
1. 2, the text has an ornamental staurogram at the start, ANOK “I” is left 
untranslated and there is a dot over the M of MIIMON X CTHplON. In 
L 4, mai belongs with previous rroo y' and should be followed by a 
space, hence translate “This very day, the 11th of the month Mesore.” At 
the end of the line, correct TMOCPH to MocpH; the same spelling of the 
month's name is found in another painter's signature of Merkouri in the 
church of Deir el-Fahuri of 1315/1316 (SB Kopt. 1.348.8). 

41. E.L4.i-2; p. 297, Fig. 20.28. Ed. princ. A Greek legend of a paint- 
ing of a female saint, whose name starts with O- but the rest cannot be 
read. The editor leaves out the cross at the beginning, which should read 
+ fj ayifa] “+ Saint.” 

42. N.n.i-1; p. 297, Fig. 17.3. Ed. princ. (an incomplete transcription 
of 11. 1-9 is found in De Bock, Matériaux [see no. 40] 66 [Fig. 79]). 
Coptic dipinto (not in red but black paint) commemorating the dedication 
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of a painting of an equestrian saint that is found below it (see Fig. 16.5). 
The text consists of sixteen lines and is dated to 1285/1286 CE. The text 
starts inl. 1 with TC xc on both sides of a Solomon’s knot (not described). 
In ll. 2-10, after a request for the blessing and protection of his well-being, 
we learn that the Deacon Paul has commissioned the painting in order 
that the martyr may plead with God on his behalf. The text then asks 
Christ to bless him, his fathers and brothers, as well as a specific monk 
from the monastery (1l. 10-12), and to receive his gift, which is compared 
to two well-known biblical offerings to God, the sacrifice of Abraham 
(Gen. 22:1-19) and the gift of the poor widow's two coins (Mark 12:41- 
44; Luke 21:1-4; Il. 12-14). The text ends with the dating formula 
(Il. 14-16), including the phrase eprroc w N[pp]w e2pai exwn “while 
the Lord is king over us" (for this formula, see J. van der Vliet, *Christus 
Imperat. ^n Ignored Coptic Dating Formula," in Y.N. Youssef, S. Moawad 
[eds.], From Old Cairo to the New World. Coptic Studies Presented to 
Gawdat Gabra on the Occasion of His Sixty-Fifth Birthday [Leuven 2013] 
173-184, with discussion in CIEN 1.1), and the name of the painter, Mer- 
goure (ll. 15-16). Again, there are quite a few errors in both transcription 
and translation: 1. 4: ENTT2N2WN — ENTTENCWN (and adjust the 
translation of Il. 3-4 to “the well-being of our venerable brother"); 
MMAÏATAITH — MMaNararre (the fourth letter looks like a N, perhaps 
corrected from 1; read MMAIAraTTH); l. 5: eMMaïrrpochopa — 
€MMairpaocdo«opa; l. 6: enmMarapiwc — EmmMarapiwc 
(also translate “blessed,” not "holy"); Teoyww — TEe<q>oyww 
(the translation correctly states “his love"); 1. 7: A4TPEYCMINE — 
AGTPNYCMINE (read AGTPEYCMINE, a copying error; translate “he 
commissioned”); NITAIMHN — NITAIMHN [Tài (the translation cor- 
rectly states “this painting"); 1. 8: rrerToyod — neToyaq; mica»riac 
— tTri<a>riwe (single dot over first 1); ll. 8-9: 2en | Neq2ice MMÎNE 
MINE MMOG — 2€N | Neq2ice MMine {Mine} MM (dittography; 
translate “by his own means"); 1. 10: «e»2pai — 2paï (not necessary 
to restore €); Toc “the Lord" is left untranslated; 1. 11: MeNNeqcNey 
— MEN <N>eqcney (a case of haplography); 1. 12: add space between 
rre and €Bw (read eqo; change translation from “wretched” to “who 
is”); TIMOYNACTEPIWN — TIIMOYNACTEPIWN (single dot over 
first 1 as well); L 13: NTAqqgoorre — NTAq[w]ani (the q is only partly 
visible, the & in the lacuna; there is no € at the end); NTeeecia > 
NTEeECIA (single dot over 1); 1. 14: aqpagaq ENTAHTITWN — 
AGPA2AM <M>EN TIAHTITOON (another haplography); CN[AY] NTEXH pa 
— cN[ay N]TexHpa (nothing is visible of the second N); Il. 12-14 
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should thus be translated: “May the Lord receive his gift, just as he 
accepted the sacrifice of our father Abraham and the two coins of the 
widow"; TegTIAi — re2«ooy» mai “this very day” (see 40 above); 
1. 16: mca? is “the master (craftsman)," not “the teacher.” 


43. Karnak. Coptic graffito. A. Delattre, P. Heilporn, A. Martin, 
N. Vanthieghem, “Papyrologica III,” CdE 91 (2016) 211-224 at 219 
(no. 22). Note by A. Delattre on a Coptic graffito from one of the churches 
built in the temple complex at Karnak published by H. Munier, M. Pillet, 
“Les édifices chrétiens de Karnak,” REgA 2 (1929) 58-88 at 85, correct- 
ing the name from merne to eT pe. Thus the inscription runs: + rrerpe 
aqkKw@ TEIMA, which should be translated, not as “+ Petre left this 
place” as in the note, but as “+ Petre came here” (cf. Crum, Dict. 95b, 
with explicit reference to the Karnak graffiti). 


44. Western Thebes. Christian graffiti. G. Cavillier, “The Bute- 
hamon Project. Coptic “Traces and Paths’ in the Theban Necropolis,” in 
P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Literature and 
Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings of the Tenth 
International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 2 (Leuven 2016) 1495- 
1500. Very brief account of a survey, which took place in 2010-2012 in 
the context of the larger “Butehamon Project,” investigating the Christian 
reuse of ancient pathways in the area between Deir el-Medina and the 
Valley of the Kings, in particular by recording graffiti. 


45. Western Thebes. Coptic graffiti, 6th-8th cent. A. Delattre, 
G. Lecuyot, “À qui et à quoi servaient les ‘ermitages’ des vallées sud-ouest 
de la montagne thébaine?,” in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), 
Coptic Society, Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern 
Times. Proceedings of the Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, 
vol. 1 (Leuven 2016) 709-718. Presentation of a survey project carried out 
between 2004 and 2008 to study the Christian installations in the wadis in 
the south-western part of the Theban mountain, including almost 300 graf- 
fiti. After some considerations on the spread of Christianity in the area 
and the possible functions of the installations, three sites are discussed 
that are particularly rich in epigraphical material (C6, C7 and C’7). All 
three contain inscriptions of visitors from Middle Egypt (such as a TACON 
rec pre Koy! “brother George, the little"), showing the attraction that 
these sites evidently exerted. Other, more modest habitations may have 
served as temporary monastic cells. 
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46. Western Thebes (Dra‘ Abu el-Naga). Coptic inscriptions, 5th- 
9th cent. T. Beckh, “Monks, Magicians, Archaeologists. New Results on 
Coptic Settlement Development in Dra‘ Abu el-Naga North, Western 
Thebes,” in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, Lit- 
erature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceedings 
of the Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 1 (Leuven 
2016) 739-747. The results of another survey conducted in the area sur- 
rounding the monastery of Deir el-Bakhit in Dra‘ Abu el-Naga North. 
Among the finds from a dump near the monastery left during the excava- 
tions of R. Hay and J.G. Wilkinson in the 1830s are 14 bowls, of which 
one bears an inscription indicating their function as censers (WoYpPH). 
Since archaeological evidence from the monastery shows that such bowls 
were actually produced there, this explains the name sometimes used for 
the monastery, TKOAOA (and variants) “the Cup" (already H.E. Winlock, 
W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, vol. 1 [New York 
1926] 112). Other epigraphical evidence comes from two monastic instal- 
lations built into the hill (partly reusing pharaonic tombs) known as sites 
XXVI and XXVII that were closely connected to the monastery. The core 
of XXVI is formed by a "cave-like tomb" consisting of an entrance hall 
where many visitors' inscriptions were found and an interior room. Pot- 
tery samples show this to be one of the oldest parts of the complex, going 
back into the fifth-sixth centuries, and on the analogy of the monastery of 
Epiphanius the author hypothesizes that the inner room may have been 
the cell of the anchorite Paul, after whom the monastery was named. At 
site XXVII, the already known dipinto mentioning an Apa Phoibamon is 
discussed (cf. Winlock, Crum, Monastery of Epiphanius, vol. 1, 22) but 
also a new inscription above it containing several names. In the last part 
of his contribution, the author draws attention to several graffiti from 
tomb TT 378, part of site XXVI, with a magical background. 


47. Western Thebes (Sheikh Abd el-Qurna). Coptic graffiti. M. Under- 
wood, H. Behlmer, “Coptic Documents from the Tomb of Mery, Theban 
Tomb No. 95," in P. Buzi, A. Camplani, F. Contardi (eds.), Coptic Society, 
Literature and Religion from Late Antiquity to Modern Times. Proceed- 
ings of the Tenth International Congress of Coptic Studies, vol. 1 (Leuven 
2016) 779-793. Overview of the Christian texts from TT 95, mainly Greek 
and Coptic ostraca and papyri. The authors also briefly mention (pp. 781- 
782) the study and recording of the Coptic graffiti painted in red in the 
pillared hall of the tomb as well as the northern door reveal and the 
recess of the facade. The texts will be included in the final publication 
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of the tomb. For now, only an image of the best-preserved dipinto has 
been reproduced on the front cover of A. Loprieno’s Ancient Egyptian: 
A Linguistic Introduction (Cambridge 1995). As is explained in n. 19, the 
first part of the text has been identified by A. Suciu as an extract from 
Isaiah of Scetis' Asceticon. 


48. Between Kom Ombo and Aswan. Coptic building inscription, 
1018 CE. T.S. Richter, “Eine koptische und eine arabische Bauinschrift 
zwischen Assuan und Kom Ombo,” in A. Lajtar, A. Obtuski, I. Zych 
(eds.), Aegyptus et Nubia Christiana. The Wtodzimierz Godlewski Jubilee 
Volume on the Occasion of His 70th Birthday (Warsaw 2016) 231-246. 
Re-edition of a Coptic inscription that was published together with an 
Arabic text as a bilingual building inscription by U. Bouriant, “Notes de 
voyage, § 17: inscription historique bilingue, copte et arabe," RecTrav 15 
(1893) 176-177. Though the inscriptions now seem lost, the author dis- 
cusses their likely location on the road along the east bank of the Nile, 
north of el-Aqaba el-Kabira, halfway between Aswan and Kom Ombo. 
The Coptic text reconstructed by the author begins with an invocation of 
God (l. 1) and commemorates the work done on the road through the 
care of the renowned Amir Abu al-Asad (rraNeydiMioc NAMEPA 
amoyaaceae, ll. 3-4). The date at the end of the text (Il. 13-14) was 
read by the first editor as arro.aio[ . ]la[- — -]a[- — -Jye and interpreted 
as year 409 of the Era of Diocletian (693 CE), while the date of the Arabic 
inscription below the Coptic text was read as 7[3] Hijra (693 CE). The 
author proposes to read instead arro AIO[K(AHTIANOY)] | [V ]A[.A 
cJa[pakenNoc] ye, that is, year 734 of the Era of Diocletian, Hijra 
year 409 (1018 CE). The Arabic text, on the other hand, dates to Hijra 
year 737 (1336/1337 CE), so that the two inscriptions commemorate two 
distinct, albeit similar, events. 


49. Kharga Oasis (el-Bagawat). Arabic graffiti, 10th-17th cent. 
V. Ghica, “Les graffites arabes de la nécropole d’al-Bagawat et l'oasis 
d’al-Hariga entre les époques fatimide et ottomane," Journal of Coptic 
Studies 15 (2013) 29-42. Preliminary report on the Arabic graffiti found 
in the necropolis (based on the transcriptions, sometimes corrected, of 
LM. Haggagi, “Graffites arabes de Bagawat,” Annales Islamologiques 14 
[1978] 271-287). The author shows that Christians and Muslims visited the 
site during the same period, since some Arabic inscriptions (Bag.ar. 1- 
3) are contemporaneous with the Coptic graffiti Bag. 31.75 and 31.128 
(not 31.81 and 31.130) dated to 1013 (cf. G. Roquet, “Les graffites coptes 
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de Bagawât [Oasis de Kharga]. Remarques préliminaires,” Bulletin de la 
Société francaise d’Egyptologie 76 [1976] 31-33). Some centuries later, 
the text Bag.ar. 15 commemorates the visit of a group of Muslims and a 
Christian monk in the fifteenth century. This monk named Fahr al-Irani 
is the only Christian who left his name in Bagawat in Arabic. Finally, 
the author sees the influence of Coptic formulae in some of the Arabic 
inscriptions, such as in Bag.ar. 12 (1308 CE), which recalls the apho- 
rism that can be found in the Coptic inscription Bag. 4.2 (WaperTric?ai 
MOYN €BOA WapeToIX TAK “the writing endures, the hand per- 
ishes’’), and in a colophon and two inscriptions from the White Monastery 
(P.Lond.Copt. 489 and W.E. Crum, “Inscriptions from Shenoute’s Monas- 
tery,” JThS 5 [1904] 561 [no. A8.6], 563 [no. A9.10]). 


50. Nubia. Greek dipinti in pastophoria. A. Lajtar, D. Zieliñska, 
“The Northern Pastophorium of Nubian Churches: Ideology and Func- 
tion (on the Basis of Inscriptions and Paintings)," in A. Lajtar, A. Obluski, 
I. Zych (eds.), Aegyptus et Nubia Christiana. The Wtodzimierz Godlewski 
Jubilee Volume on the Occasion of His 70th Birthday (Warsaw 2016) 
435-457. Several medieval Nubian pastophoria bear Greek dipinti of a 
liturgical nature, often coupled with a painted scene of Christ blessing 
the chalice. The most comprehensive set of such texts (from room 7 of 
the Northwest Annex of the Monastery on Kom H at Dongola) is given 
in translation (pp. 439-441) and its connections with the liturgy of the 
presanctified gifts as celebrated in various Eastern traditions are dis- 
cussed (pp. 446-449). The interlocking iconographic and epigraphic 
evidence suggests a functional relationship between the northern pas- 
tophorium of Nubian churches and the celebration of the mentioned 
rite. 


51. Nubia. Dignitaries with horned crowns and epigraphic evidence. 
S. Jakobielski, “Horned Crown — An Epigraphic Evidence," EtTrav 26 
(2013) 325-337, discusses the epigraphic evidence that may help to reveal 
the identity of the Nubian nobles who are depicted wearing a headgear 
in the form of a horned crown. Even if these representations are numer- 
ous, there are only three examples where inscriptions allowing an iden- 
tification are preserved. In the first one from Faras (now kept in the 
Sudan National Museum in Khartum, inv. 24353), dating to the twelfth 
century, one reads the Greek legend [+ o]6xóc éotiv | [- — —] énapy(oc) | 
[-— -], which the author tentatively restores to [+ o]bt6c éotiv | [’ASdu] 
&£napy(oc) | [NoB(ad@v) d@p(eotiKdc) IIoyopac]. In the second one 
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from the church of Abd el-Qadir near Wadi Halfa (now kept in the Sudan 
National Museum in Khartum, inv. 24325), below the representation of 
a dignitary with a horned crown one finds a short prayer in Greek which 
was already transcribed by F.LI. Griffith (“Oxford Excavations in Nubia,” 
Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology 15 [1928] Pl. 29.12) 
and is reedited here. The text asks the Lord to protect, bless and guide 
[Ma] pikoya(a) “great (?) eparch of the Nobadians, domesticus (?) of 
Pachoras,” who is probably the person depicted (and not the donor of the 
portrait). This dignitary is otherwise known, so that the painting can be 
dated to the 1270s. The third inscription is the legend of a mural from 
the Rivergate Church at Faras. The inscription of seven lines was (mis)- 
transcribed by Griffith (“Oxford Excavations in Nubia,” Liverpool Annals 
of Archaeology and Anthropology 13 [1926] Pl. 64.12) and the author 
again proposes a new edition. The (Greek or Greek-Nubian?) text begins 
with [+] oð[tóc] gotiv, then the name (badly preserved) and the title 
“eparch of Nobadia and also domesticus of Pachoras”; other titles seem 
to follow and the text ends with the wish moAA& [tà ë]tn “many years 
(to him)." The scarce epigraphic evidence thus shows that the dignitar- 
ies with horned crowns can be identified as eparchs, but at the same 
time the author leaves open the possibility of W. Godlewski's hypoth- 
esis (“Bishops and Kings: The Official Program of the Pachoras [Faras] 
Cathedrals,” in W. Godlewski, A. Lajtar [eds.], Between the Cataracts. 
Proceedings of the 1 1th Conference for Nubian Studies, vol. 1 [Warsaw 
2008] 271-274, 277-278), that this headgear was also used by Nubian 
kings, since the clothing and attributes of kings and eparchs are quite 
similar. 


52. Abdallah-n Irqi. Greek visitor’s inscription, 987/988 CE. 
G. Ochala, “When Epigraphy Meets Art History: On St Phoibammon 
from Abdallah-n Irqi,” in A. Lajtar, A. Obtuski, I. Zych (eds.), Aegyptus 
et Nubia Christiana. The Wtodzimierz Godlewski Jubilee Volume on the 
Occasion of His 70th Birthday (Warsaw 2016) 513-524. New reading of 
a damaged graffito, first published by H.D. Schneider in P. van Moorsel, 
J. Jacquet, H.D. Schneider, The Central Church of Abdallah Nirqi (Leiden 
1975) 34 (no. 6), on the basis of an unpublished photo from the archive 
of the Dutch mission. The text mentions a Diocletian year 704 (corre- 
sponding to 987/988 CE) and was left by a priest Isaak, in honor of (?) 
St. Phoibammon, next to a painting of the saint. The newly obtained date 
allows for a somewhat more precise dating of the tenth-century wall paint- 
ings in the church. 
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53. Gebel Adda. Christian textual finds. A. Lajtar, “A Survey of 
Christian Textual Finds from Gebel Adda in the Collections of the Royal 
Ontario Museum, Toronto,” in J.R. Anderson, D.A. Welsby (eds.), The 
Fourth Cataract and Beyond: Proceedings of the 12th International 
Conference for Nubian Studies (Leuven 2014) 951-959. Announcement 
of a project to publish the Christian texts brought to light during excava- 
tions of the American Research Center in Egypt at Gebel Adda in 1962- 
1965. Among the briefly described objects are two fragmentary funerary 
stelae in Coptic (one illustrated, Pl. 1). 


54. Serra East. Christian textual finds. B.B. Williams, L. Heidorn, 
“Oriental Institute Nubian Expedition (OINE) Publication Project,” in 
G.J. Stein (ed.), The Oriental Institute 2013-2014 Annual Report (Chicago 
2014) 119-127. Progress report on the publication of the Oriental Institute 
excavations of the 1960s, including at Serra-East and Qasr el-Wizz. The 
report contains a small contribution by A. Tsakos and D. Zieliñska on the 
Christian wall paintings and textual finds (p. 125), mentioning a painting 
from the Central Church of Christ enthroned who holds a tablet inscribed 
with John 1:1 in Greek (Fig. 9). 


55. Serra East. Christian textual finds. B.B. Williams et al., “Orien- 
tal Institute Nubian Expedition (OINE) Publication Project,” in G.J. Stein 
(ed.), The Oriental Institute 2014-2015 Annual Report (Chicago 2015) 
130-143. See above, 54. The report contains a contribution by A. Tsakos 
on the Christian textual finds (p. 138), briefly mentioning e.g. a fragmen- 
tary Greek funerary stela (Fig. 10). 


56. Dongola. Greek/Old Nubian mural inscriptions, 11th-14th cent. 
A. Lajtar, “Dongola 2010: Epigraphic Report,” Polish Archaeology in 
the Mediterranean 23 (2014) 285-295. Report on the inscriptions (dipinti 
and graffiti) found on the walls of a building adjoining the church of the 
so-called Monastery on Kom H, north of the Dongola citadel. Situated 
to the west of the church, the building may originally have been the dwell- 
ing of a holy man, which was later turned into a kind of commemora- 
tive church. This second phase, to which the inscriptions belong, can be 
roughly dated to the eleventh-early fourteenth centuries. The texts are in 
Greek or Old Nubian or a mixture of both and comprise legends accom- 
panying paintings, invocations and prayers, school texts (alphabetic exer- 
cises), and many visitors’ inscriptions. Among the prayers, one appears to 
seek protection against sorcery (pharmakia). Several inscriptions mention 
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a St. Anna, probably a local saint, not the mother of Mary. The visitors 
are mainly clergymen from Dongola, some of them also attested in nearby 
Banganarti. No texts are given, but some inscriptions are reproduced in 
facsimile. 


57. Dongola. Greek/Old Nubian mural inscriptions, 10th/11th cent. 
or later. A. Lajtar, “Wall Inscriptions in the Southwest Annex to the 
Monastery on Kom H at Dongola: Report on Work in the 2013 Season,” 
Polish Archaeology in the Mediterranean 24 (2015) 344-351. Brief report 
on the documentation of the inscriptions on the walls of a complex annexed 
to the Monastery on Kom H. No texts are given. Whereas visitors’ inscrip- 
tions are mostly graffiti (pp. 349-350), many dipinti are intrinsically con- 
nected with the architecture and decoration of the complex. The dipinti 
include dedications of and legends to the rich and varied wall paintings 
that adorn the complex, lists, and biblical and literary texts (among the 
latter, a quotation from Basil, for which see 58 below). Note that the 
“names” of the ox and the donkey in the Nativity scene (pp. 346-347) 
are not onomatopoeic, but the Coptic words for these animals, Mace 
and eio. 


58. Dongola. Greek dipinto with Patristic quotation, 10th/11th cent. 
or later. Ed. princ. A. Lajtar, “A Quotation from Saint Basil’s De jejunio 
homilia prima 1 in a Wall Inscription from the Southwest Annex of the 
Monastery on Kom H in Dongola,” in W. Godlewski, D. Dzierzbicka 
(eds.), Dongola 2012-2014. Fieldwork, Conservation and Site Manage- 
ment (Warsaw 2015) 289-292. Edition of a dipinto in the vestibule (room 1) 
of the Southwest Annex of the Monastery on Kom H in Dongola (see 
57 above). The text contains a quotation from the first chapter of Basil’s 
first Homily on Fasting (CPG 2845): + Mq sic kpiot (read Kpioetic) kai 
uéy ac vnotevetat (read vnotevetse; note that the ed. princ. has veotevs- 
tot) GAAG ADE náv[ta oùvôec]uov dóikia[c] “+ Do not fast unto judg- 
ment and strife, but loose every chain of injustice.” A following signature 
with date is incompletely preserved. The commentary discusses the quo- 
tation itself, which combines Isa. 58:4 and 6, its programmatic nature, 
and its possible relation to the painted decoration of the room. The inscrip- 
tion must postdate the tenth/eleventh century (the date of construction of 
room 1). 


59. Dongola. Ten Greek/Old Nubian wall inscriptions, 9th/10th cent. 
or later. A. Lajtar, “Wall Inscriptions in Church SWN.B.V on the Citadel 
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of Dongola,” in W. Godlewski, D. Dzierzbicka (eds.), Dongola 2012- 
2014. Fieldwork, Conservation and Site Management (Warsaw 2015) 111- 
116. Brief report on ten Greek/Old Nubian inscriptions discovered on the 
walls of Church SWN.B.V during excavations in 2014. No texts are given. 
In addition to legends of paintings, distinguished by their in some cases 
rare vocabulary, the most notable inscriptions are two texts in the prothesis 
that link this room to the liturgy of the presanctified gifts (see 50 above), 
probably from the late ninth-tenth century. The inscriptions show that the 
church was quite likely dedicated to the Archangel Raphael. An appendix 
(pp. 115-116) briefly reviews texts discovered during earlier seasons, most 
notably the stela of Staurosafia (see CIEN 2.86). 


60. Dongola. Inscriptions on amphora stoppers, 7th-8th cent. 
D. Dzierzbicka, “Amphora Stoppers of the 7th Century from Old Don- 
gola,” in W. Godlewski, D. Dzierzbicka (eds.), Dongola 2012-2014. 
Fieldwork, Conservation and Site Management (Warsaw 2015) 153-167. 
A discussion of stamped amphora stoppers, both of Egyptian and local 
origins, found in seventh- and early eighth-century contexts on the Don- 
gola citadel. As the material is fragmentary, most of the inscriptions are 
difficult to read and interpret. The Nubian ones most often seem to be 
names and words in Greek. Thus, a well preserved cruciform stamp bears 
the name (?) eeoAore; a second stamp on the same stopper consists of 
an undeciphered monogram (pp. 155-157). On the basis of Egyptian anal- 
ogies, the names are considered to be those of wine-producing estates, 
unidentifiable due to our lack of knowledge of medieval Nubian topogra- 
phy. On one of the Egyptian stoppers, the inscription IIgzkovoíou may 
refer to the estate of a Pekysis, a name well attested in the Aswan region 
(pp. 162-163). 


61. Dongola. Inscriptions on amphorae, 7th cent. K. Danys, ^Ampho- 
rae from Building SWN.B.I in Dongola," in W. Godlewski, D. Dzier- 
zbicka (eds.), Dongola 2012-2014. Fieldwork, Conservation and Site 
Management (Warsaw 2015) 117-151. Briefly reviews the painted mon- 
ograms and engraved potter’s marks (including the name of Michael) on 
locally produced amphorae found in Dongola in a seventh-century con- 
text (pp. 120-121). 


62. Dongola. Greek dipinti on amphorae, 7th cent. Ed. princ. 
K. Danys, A. Lajtar, “Egyptian Amphorae LR 5/6 with Greek Dipinti 
Found in Dongola,” in A. Lajtar, A. Obluski, I. Zych (eds.), Aegyptus et 
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Nubia Christiana. The Wtodzimierz Godlewski Jubilee Volume on the 
Occasion of His 70th Birthday (Warsaw 2016) 347-357. Edition of a group 
of seven wine amphorae of Egyptian provenance, found in Dongola in a 
seventh-century context, which bear a Greek dipinto reading toic tetpüot 
(with variations) followed by a numeral. The editors propose a translation 
“to the four" and take it to be the address for delivery of the wine. They 
tentatively suggest to interpret “the four" as referring to a church dedi- 
cated to the Four Living Creatures from Revelation, widely venerated as 
saints in medieval Nubia. 


63. Banganarti. Enkolpion with names, 11th-12th cent. B. Zurawski, 
“The Banganarti Nativity: Enkolpion with Scene of the Birth of Jesus 
from House BA/2015 in Banganarti,” in A. Lajtar, A. Obtuski, I. Zych 
(eds.), Aegyptus et Nubia Christiana. The Wtodzimierz Godlewski Jubilee 
Volume on the Occasion of His 70th Birthday (Warsaw 2016) 647-657. 
Publication of a slate enkolpion representing a much-worn miniature scene 
of the Nativity in raised relief, discovered in an eleventh-twelfth century 
context in Banganarti. The obverse gives the engraved names of Jesus 
Christ, Mary, and Joseph (the first and last abbreviated). 


64. Banganarti. Greek funerary stela, 8th-9th cent. J. Diethart, “Die 
mutterlosen weinenden Kinder. Zu Adam Lajtar in Journal of Juristic 
Papyrology 37 (2007),” JJP 45 (2015) 41-43, proposes corrections to an 
epitaph from Banganarti first published by A. Lajtar, “Three Greek Epi- 
taphs from Banganarti,” JJP 33 (2003) 165-169 (no. 2). A new fragment 
of the tombstone was found in 2006 and the text was reedited by A. Lajtar, 
“New Finds of Funerary Inscriptions in Banganarti (Christian Nubia),” 
JJP 37 (2007) 135-137. Lines 2-5 were edited as &kowuwm0n Mapía | ñ zoo 
0(£0)0 600A Ka[taAttod]loa auntépos t[ ca. 7-8 téllkva and translated 
“the servant of God Maria fell asleep leaving [---] children motherless" 
(Guntdpoc for G&untopac). The author suggests to read the latter part as 
ka[raA roO Ica. duntopa ot[évovta té]lkva “leaving behind motherless, 
lamenting children.” 


65. Ghazali. Coptic funerary inscriptions. G. Ochata, “Multilingual- 
ism in Christian Nubia: A Case Study of the Monastery of Ghazali (Wadi 
Abu Dom, Sudan),” in T. Derda, A. Lajtar, J. Urbanik (eds.), Proceedings 
of the 27th International Congress of Papyrology, vol. 2 (Warsaw 2016) 
1265-1283 discusses the relatively high percentage of Coptic funerary 
inscriptions from the monastic site of Ghazali in Makuria (see 66 below) 
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against the background of the ratio of Greek vs. Coptic epitaphs from 
other sites in Nobadia and Makuria. For a more comprehensive treatment 
of Nubian multilingualism by the same author, see CZEN 2.81. 


66. Ghazali. New epigraphical finds. A. Obtuski, G. Ochata, “La 
redécouverte d’un monastére nubien: premiers résultats des fouilles polo- 
naises à Ghazali, Ouadi Abu Dom,” in A. Boud’hors, C. Louis (eds.), 
Etudes coptes XIV: Seiziéme journée d’études (Paris 2016) 63-79. A report 
on the first two seasons of Polish excavations at the important monastic 
site of Ghazali, with a brief review of the inscribed finds (pp. 69-77). 
These include several fragmentary funerary stelae, predominantly in 
Coptic (cf. 65 above), over 130 graffiti, most of them poorly legible, 
and 36 inscriptions on pottery, usually engraved with names of owners 
and saints. One of the epitaphs bears an opening formula of the “God of 
the spirits”-type in Coptic, which is rare in Nubia, where it is often found 
in its Greek form. A graffito preserves the prayer Agnus Dei, inscribed in 
Greek on one of the walls of the north church, and a visitor’s inscription 
mentions a Deacon Jacob, who was the son of a King Basil. No texts are 
given. 


REVIEWS 


Papiri della Societa Italiana, volume sedicesimo (PSI XVI) n 1575-1653, 
a cura di Guido Bastianini, Francesca Maltomini, Gabriella Messeri. 
Edizioni dell'Istituto Papirologico “G. Vitelli,” 1. Firenze: Firenze Univer- 
sity Press, 2013. xxviii + 346 pages, 56 plates. ISBN 978-88-6655-382-3. 


The volume under review contains both (para)literary texts (nos. 1575- 
1617) and documents (nos. 1618-1653); some of these texts are re-editions 
of previously published papyri. 1575 (LXX, Amos, 6, 9-10) appears to 
be a fragment of a book-roll and may derive from a Jewish rather than a 
Christian milieu. 1576, the re-edition of PSI inv. 3779, contains a fragment 
of Cyril's ójuA(at Eoptaotikai (no. 9), read during the celebration of 
the Epiphany, in which he announces the date of Easter for the year 421. 
Given that the first column is complete, the text of this homily can be 
reconstructed as comprising ca. 20 columns. Other points of interest: in 
1.2 xà oionep is preferable to oionep of the manuscript tradition; at 1.3 
the reading £y&1 confirms Burns’ emendation (against Migne's £yew); at 
1.4 the papyrus clearly transmits abtópaptuc, a word found elsewhere in 
Cyril’s writings, as against adtOc uú pug of the tradition; at 1.5 the papy- 
rus transmits the correct sioBjostat instead of the corrupt siopñoetot; 
at 1.19 the papyrus offers a different word-order (ta toiadta pain vi Gv 
åppocthparta) that is to be preferred to pain tic Gv zü votato dppooti]- 
pata of the tradition. 

1577, the re-edition of inv. 295, transmits Physiologus Graecus 41-2. It 
probably derives from a roll and was written transversa charta. This papy- 
rus is the oldest preserved testimony of this text. The part preserved in 
1577 can be compared with that of the redactio prima (second-fourth cen- 
turies CE), but does not follow any of the five classes of manuscripts cor- 
responding to this redactio. The editor (Marco Stroppa) provides detailed 
comparisons with these five manuscript classes as well as the ancient trans- 
lations (Latin, Ethiopian, Syriac, Arabic), and offers an exempli gratia 
reconstruction at p. 25. 

A few shorter pieces of archaic epic poetry follow. 1578 contains 
Il. 2.850-65 and presents some (not unusual) corruptions of proper names 
or other scribal errors, while it is possible that a variant may be lurking at 
verse 861: the papyrus transmits ra[, whereas the vulgate has xai GAAovc. 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 54 (2017) 287-323. 
© American Society of Papyrologists/Peeters. doi: 10.2143/BASP.54.0.3239885 
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The recto of this text contains a documentary text (not published). 1579, 
whose recto also preserves a documentary text (not published), offers 
another fragment from the Ziad (6.486-97). Contrary to the previous text, 
this one contains prosodiai, diaireseis, and stigmai. The scribe is the same 
as the one who copied PSI 11.1185 (from Kom Ali el-Gamman at Oxy- 
rhynchus) that preserves //. 6.498-529. Furthermore, this hand appears 
similar (if not identical) to that of PSI 11.1188 + PSI inv. 1621 and 1870 
verso (= PSI Il. 21), preserving II. 10.9-18, 550-79 and also written on the 
verso of a roll found at Kom Ali el-Gamman; on onomastic grounds both 
must be of Arsinoite origin. The editor suggests that the two rolls may be 
associated with Sarapion alias Apollonianus, an Oxyrhynchite citizen who 
functioned as strategos of the Arsinoite, and later of the Hermopolite in 
the first half of the third century CE. 1580 consists of two fragments 
deriving from a parchment codex containing Zl. 16.394-406 and 435-48. 
There are prosodiai and a diairesis. Traces of writing are visible on the 
top margin of the recto (variae lectiones?), but are not clear enough so 
as to determine their content. The same is true for the top margin of the 
verso. Verse 402 has been omitted. 1581, a small fragment of a book-roll, 
gives the ends of Il. 327-31 of Od. 22. Part of Hes. Th. 7-13 with a few 
lectional signs is found in 1582. 

Historical prose is found in 1583-1595. 1583 preserves part of Hero- 
dotus 7.1.2; it may derive from an edition of Herodotus made at Oxyrhy- 
nchus and seems to have been copied by scribe A7.! In 1. 4 koi nA oio 
may have been omitted as in C. 1584 is a fragment of a roll and contains 
Thucydides 1.23.6 (verso) and 1.26.3 (recto); the verso is a mirror-text 
caused by traces of ink, the papyrus having been rolled after the text had 
been written. The hand is the same as in P.Oxy. 57.3879, three papyrus 
fragments containing parts of Book 1 of Thucydides; our text is to be 
placed a little before fr. 2 of P.Oxy. 3879. The left margin of the verso 
contains a note that refers to the text of the preceding column (1.25.4 or 
thereabouts). Parts of Thuc. 2.4.4-5 are preserved on 1585 that, as far as 
one can surmise based on its extreme fragmentary state, does not depart 
significantly from the medieval tradition, apart from £puy[av at 1. 3 and 
àA]Xoc at 1. 11. Also of interest is the reading où at 1. 9 found also in 
ABEFGM}, adopted by modern editors instead of oi (C). 1586 transmits 
part of Thuc. 2.85.3. 1587 consists of three fragments that contain parts 
of Thuc. 4.12.3 (fr. 1, col. 1), 4.13.3 (col. 2), 8.96.5 (fr. 2), and 8.109.1 


! For this scribe see W.A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto 
2004) 21-22 and 260-262. 
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(fr. 3), copied by the Oxyrhynchite scribe B5.2 Part of Thuc. 4.133.3- 
4 is preserved on 1588; the hand is identified with that of the scribe of 
P.Oxy. 18.2181, an edition of Plato’s Phaedo. Of interest is the reading 
ÖT’ €pvyev transmitted by the papyrus in 1. 12, which is considered supe- 
rior to 6te éneqevdyet of the medieval tradition; and 1. 13 presupposes the 
variant tov 0épouç tovtov instead of the medieval tradition’s tod 0£pouç 
ion. 1589 (Thuc. 5.42-43) belongs to the same roll as P.Erl. 9 that contains 
5.47.4-6. 1590, possibly by the same scribe who copied P.Oxy. 61.4110 
(Thuc. 8.73), transmits Thuc. 6.2.2-3. More Thucydides (part of 7.86.3-4, 
87.2) is preserved in 1591, a re-edition of inv. 1862. It is noteworthy that 
at 1.8 the papyrus must have agreed with B against the rest of the tradi- 
tion by reading 8]tà (vobxo). 1592 is another re-edited piece that contains 
traces of seven lines of text from Thuc. 8.50.4-5. 

1593 preserves three fragments that together with PSI 11.1197, fr. C 
and P.Oxy. 2.226 derive from a roll that contained book 6 of Xenophon's 
Hellenica. 1593 transmits parts of 6.2.28, 3.5-6, and 5.7-8. The same scribe 
also copied PSI 11.1197 fr. A-B (from a different bookroll of a similar 
format), containing Book 5. 1593 fr. b col. 1,1. 11 gives npó]toic against 
rpotos of all the codices. 1594 is a fragment from Xen. Cyr. 5.5.44-5. 
It agrees for the most part with the manuscripts of the y family, while 
it presents a hitherto unattested variant in 1. 12 (cvvóó& instead of 
ovvõóģčo in all codices except the z family that offers ovvóokTi). Lec- 
tional signs (accents, breathings, quantities, hyphens and hypodiastolai) 
were added at a later stage with different ink. Xen. Cyr. 8.2.6 is preserved 
on 1595, which does not show any divergences from the manuscript 
tradition. 

Three papyri containing Isocrates follow. 1596 preserves part of Isoc. 
Ad Nic. 16.3 and does not present any new variants. 1597 (which transmits 
part of Paneg. 58-9) and 1598 containing Hel. 11 are re-edited with minor 
improvements made possible through restorative work on the papyri and 
their examination under a microscope. 

The following seven pieces contain fragments of Demosthenes. In 1599, 
a fragment of Dem. Ol. 1.2-4, 1. 4 may preserve in the form of correc- 
tion a variant (y prioao0o1) that is not attested elsewhere in the tradition. 
1600 is a papyrus scrap containing a few letters from Dem. Chers. 31-2. 
Some letters from Dem. Chers. 51 (= In Phil. 4.27) are preserved in 1601. 
A few letters, distributed over seven lines, are also preserved from Cor. 29 
in 1602. 1603 preserves part of Adv. Lept. 126 and is notable for the fact 


? Johnson (n. 1) 31-32 and 64. 
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that a) it transmits in ll. 7-10 a different word order than that of the para- 
dosis (nds oùk dloeBéotatov Kai | detvotatov Epyov | rpá&ouciv); and 
b) in 1. 11 it transmits Éuorye with F, in contrast to the entire paradosis 
that offers yodv åuoí. A few letters from Dem. Adv. Lept. 131, distributed 
over nine lines of text, are transmitted in 1604. 1605 contains part of Dem. 
In Andr. 15. This fragment, which belongs together with PSZ 11.1203, does 
not offer any variants with respect to the paradosis. 1606, another re-edited 
text, preserves a fragment of Dem. /n Timocr. 83-4; in l. 4 the papyrus 
offers the variant ñvéxðn, which is to be rejected in favor of sioñx0n from 
the medieval paradosis and BKT 9.71, the other papyrus that (in part) trans- 
mits the same oration. The oldest testimony of Plu. De coh. ira (1, 452f) 
is 1607, dated to the second century CE. Together with P.Harrauer 1 it 
attests the diffusion of Plutarch's works outside of mainland Greece even 
during the author's lifetime. No new readings are offered by this papyrus; 
of note are 1. 7, where the text agrees with all the manuscripts (dpiotüvtec) 
against L (&qiotávcgc), and 1. 8, where the word-order (moAAGKIC TH 
Kpíos1) agrees with G against the rest of the tradition (th moAAGKIc xpi- 
c£1). More Plutarch (Quaest. Conv. 4.660-71) is found in 1608. The two 
new fragments published here (PSI inv. 1960, 1995 = 1608, fr. 7-8) belong 
to the same roll as P.Oxy. 78.5156 fr. 1, PSI inv. 2055a, P.Oxy. 78.5156, 
fr. 2, POxy. 28.2481, fr. 6, PSI inv. 2055b, and P.Oxy. 28.2481, fr. 7 (= 1608, 
fr. 1-6, respectively). Fr. 8 now allows a reconstruction of the column dis- 
tribution of the text, while the preservation of a title in col. 1 of the same 
fr. raises questions regarding the articulation of the text and the antiquity 
of the titles. 

The remains of two columns from a work on the Ionic dialect are pre- 
served in 1609. The first column transmits the rules for the nominative 
and genitive singular endings of first-declension masculine nouns. The 
importance of this papyrus lies in the fact that the formulation of these 
rules can be shown to resemble closely those found in some Byzantine 
dialectological treatises (family II), which indicates that some of the rules 
found in these medieval treatises had already been formulated by the 
second century CE. The treatise to which these fragments belong may 
have discussed other dialects as well. 1610 contains two small fragments 
from what appears to be a Logos Basilikos, with a possible reference to 
the Tetrarchs and Diocletian. 1611 is too fragmentary to allow any certain 
identification; nevertheless, its editor carefully advances the hypothesis 
that it might be part of a commentary. Fragments from a parchment codex 
containing a doxographic account akin to the placita philosophorum 
wrongly attributed to Plutarch are transmitted in 1612. The vocabulary 
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and the topics treated are reminiscent of Aristotle. The recto contains a 
discussion on the forms of generation that departs from that found in 
Aristotle, Metaph. 1032212-30, since it states that a téyvn can generate 
plants or animals, which in Aristotle is possible only £k pboeas. On the 
verso we find part of a discussion on the aitia: 1. 4-9 (or 10) contain 
the atttov rnointiKkôv and may have been preceded by the discussion of 
the aitiov eiótkóv, with the bAiK6v preceding at the end of the recto and 
the v£A1«óv following after 1. 9 (or 10) of the verso; for these cf. Arist. 
Ph. 194°23-35 = Metaph. 1013*24-35.3 1613 contains the fragment of 
another parchment codex. Titles or offices starting with &px- are listed 
from at least l. 6 of the recto on; the verso contains proper or place names 
beginning with B-. With the exception of 1. 4 and 11 verso (possibly also 
1. 16 recto) the words appear in alphabetic order. Dots separate the col- 
umns in ll. 7-17 verso. The traces in ll. 1-5 recto and 12-17 verso appear 
to represent Coptic; also the word &pynnAaopa (recto, 1. 10) is attested 
only in a Coptic text. The text probably derives from an educational con- 
text, and it must have been an exercise or notes (explanations) follow- 
ing literary texts, some Greek and others Coptic. Fragments of two works 
concerning stenography are contained in 1614 and 1615, a stenographic 
commentary and a stenographic glossary, respectively. Part of a glossary 
of words denoting body parts in Greek and Demotic is transmitted in 1616. 
The section of the volume containing literary and paraliterary texts con- 
cludes with the re-edition of a wooden tablet inscribed with the letters of 
the Greek alphabet arranged vertically in six columns (1617). 

Nos. 1618-1653 contain documentary texts. Of these 1618-1625 are 
from the Hermopolite nome and belong to the archive of the house of Kom 
Kassum, as is argued chiefly on paleographical and onomastic grounds. 
1618 preserves the beginning of a petition by Nearchos son of Eudaimon 
from Hermopolis to Antammon, the strategos of the Hermopolite. 1619 
and 1620 preserve parts of letters, 1620 being written on the verso of 1619, 
probably as a short reply to it. The author of 1619 must be Eudaimon Sr. 
or Eudaimon Jr., son of Hermaios. Noteworthy in 1620 is the presence of 
a large letter resembling a O (double in size with respect to the rest of the 
writing) after the concluding £ppooo; is it perhaps a monogram? 1621 
is a register of (tax) payments, and 1622 is the beginning of a contract of 
purchase of land, which in 1. 5 preserves a hitherto unattested place name 
of the Hermopolite (Avvic). 1623 is a fragment of a receipt for the payment 


3 On p. 137, at “in Ph. IX, p. 10, 35 -11,2 Diels" read “cause matérielle" after a> À 
ün. 
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of ëkpôpio. The beginning of a private letter by Hermaios to his father 
Eudaimon containing the rpookbvnua-formula is transmitted in 1624, 
while 1625 offers a private letter from Hermaios or Hermas, possibly 
belonging to the archive of Sarapion, in which the addressee asks the 
letter’s author to send him hay for his cows. 

Nos. 1626-1629 contain parts of petitions. In 1626 Antoninos Soteri- 
chos denounces in a petition (in the form of a hypomnema) to the stra- 
tegos of the Themistos and Polemon districts of the Arsinoite nome some 
unknown characters who invaded his courtyard and treated him violently. 
Part of a hypomnema addressed to the bibliophylakes of Oxyrhynchus is 
preserved on 1627. A fragment of a petition to the praeses of Aegyptus 
Herculia is transmitted on 1628. In 1629 we have part of a petition to 
Flavius Ioseph, the natnp nóAsog of Oxyrhynchus, regarding some 
money owed to Aurelius Origenes by a certain Isak from the same city. 

1630 contains fragments of minutes of official proceedings; given that 
a large portion of the text has been lost, it is impossible to reconstruct 
its contents. That we are dealing with minutes is suggested by the abbre- 
viation £in( ). This may have been either a single sheet of papyrus writ- 
ten on both sides or may have formed part of a papyrus roll, the verso 
used when the scribe ran out of space on the recto. A document contain- 
ing summaries/accounts pertaining to seven ypnpatiopoi, in this case the 
transfer of real estate, is preserved in 1631. This document has a previously 
unattested personal name (Tavysivoc, 1. 6) and place name (O£[uuc, 1. 10). 
1632 is a receipt for the payment of the laographia-tax, written by the 
same scribe as P.Hamb. 3.204-205 and P.Harr. 2.180-186, 189. 1633 con- 
tains an order to the sitologoi of the village Tholthis to transfer a quantity 
of barley from the private amount of a certain Apollonius alias Chosion 
to the hydroparochoi of Kerkeurosis. 1634 preserves part of a receipt of 
grain. On account of the mention of pétpov rapaknurtiwoôv the docu- 
ment is thought to have been drafted in the Oxyrhynchite or Hermopolite. 
1635, written on the recto of 1627, is the registration record of a slave 
purchase. 

1636 contains a contract of lease between a monk from Oxyrhynchus 
and a carpet-weaver, who rented from the former two contiguous rooms 
and an aithrion at the Nemesios quarter, possibly to be used for conduct- 
ing his trade. The beginning of a contract drafted in Oxyrhynchus is pre- 
served in 1637. The son's name of one of the contracting parties (Ioseph) 
and the name of the other party (Aurelia Sophia) are preserved, but noth- 
ing is known about the topic it concerned. A receipt for the payment in 
kind of £kqópia is the content of 1638. Part of another receipt, possibly 
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for the payment of salary in two installments by a praktor (?) named 
Philippos, is preserved on 1639. 

Two receipts from the dossier of the monastery of Apa Sabinos fol- 
low (1640 and 1641). In 1640 Horos acknowledges receipt of forty-five 
myriads for private use. 1641, addressed to Ioulianos the diakonetes, 
acknowledges receipt of eighty-five artabai of grain; the first five (rather 
than six, as mentioned on p. 243) lines of the document were crossed out. 
1642 contains a list of payments and 1643 an encrypted list of clothing 
items and foodstuffs. The title of the latter document is written in Latin 
(Breuion [  Jation = iuatiov), while the letters of the alphabet are sub- 
stituted as follows: (a) the letters from a to 0 are substituted by their 
numerical values, but backwards (from 9 [0] to 1 [a]), skipping 4 (ó) and 
supplying c instead; (b) the letters 1 to x are substituted by the symbols 
of the decades, from 90 to 20, omitting 10 (1) for which koppa is used; 
and (c) for p to o 900 to 200 are used, replacing 100 (p) with sampi. The 
inclusion of perishable food items suggests that this list was not simply 
an inventory but a catalogue of items that were going to be shipped or, 
alternatively, that they were part of luggage to be taken on a journey 
along with provisions. 

1644 is a report of grape harvest. It consists of two parts, of which the 
first contains incomplete notes, while the second is the final draft of the 
document; both parts were kept and joined by means of a connecting 
papyrus strip on the verso. The further interest of this piece lies in the 
occurrence of the terms qaxcovóáptog (cf. raktoväpios ‘cargo boat’) 
and the hitherto unattested pavtoväpiov. 1645 contains a private letter, 
while 1646 (written on the recto of 1642) transmits part of the beginning 
of a letter of a soldier of the legio II Traiana fortis to a certain Aurelius 
son of Apollonius of Oxyrhynchus. Of interest is the nomenclature of the 
legion (Tpaiavn, l'aAinvr?, Odvarspiavy Ioyopó). 1647 contains part 
of a business letter (its opening and conclusion are missing). Some 
workers, whose number and degree of specialization remain unclear, are 
asked to assist a previously named man. They are to send two kraters of 
wine to the mistress of the family (oikoó£onoiva), when they “open” 
(ävoië[nte, 1. 6) the ywpiov, presumably an enclosed plot of land in which 
the vineyard mentioned in the letter must have been located. The mention 
of water before the papyrus breaks off may hint at the instruction to the 
men to wash the implements used in the production of wine. An extremely 
fragmentary private letter is transmitted in 1648. Of some interest is the 
presence of àxozAnpobv (1. 9) and npuxav[ (1. 10). 1649 is a note con- 
taining the wishes of a schoolmaster (Paulos, son of Silvanos) addressed 
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to a student of his who completed his studies. A fragment of a letter 
addressed to a presbyteros is preserved on 1650. There are several errors 
and linguistic particularities, while little can be made of its contents. 1651 
contains part of a letter of complaint for the failure of the delivery of some 
goods by the agreed upon deadline. In 1652 we have part of a business 
letter. Of interest is the abbreviation n( ) at the beginning. Another busi- 
ness letter, in which a certain Phoibammon asks his brother to keep apart 
50 artabai of grain is the content of 1653; the letter also mentions the 
speculatores. 

The usual set of indices rounds off the volume. These are followed by 
a series of appendices containing an updated list of the inventory numbers 
of all the PSI papyri published outside of the PSI series, the publications 
in which these editions appeared, a list of the editors of these texts, as well 
as an index of the identified literary authors and the libraries or museums 
housing the papyri edited in PSI 1-16. As expected, the editions are of 
high quality and the accompanying introductions and commentaries 
extremely illuminating. 


Newcastle University Athanassios Vergados 


Iain Gardner, Anthony Alcock, and Wolf-Peter Funk, Coptic Documen- 
tary Texts from Kellis, Volume 2: P. Kellis VII (P. Kellis Copt. 57- 
131). Dakhleh Oasis Project: Monograph 16. Oxford and Philadelphia: 
Oxbow, 2014. 366 pages + 18 plates + CD-ROM. ISBN 978-1-78297- 
321-6. 


This second volume of texts, translations, commentaries, and images 
from the well-known discoveries at Kellis completes the publication of 
Coptic documentary materials found there.! Taken together, these two 
volumes represent the vast majority of all fourth-century Coptic letters 
discovered to date. Moreover, the Coptic materials from Kellis offer dif- 
ferent perspectives than most other extant Coptic letters, which are mostly 
related to monastic contexts. Scholars have already shown how these texts 
shed light on the Manichaean community in Kellis, affording “a unique 
insight into the social and economic relations of a sectarian group within 
a Late Antique village” (14).2 The introductions and commentaries on the 
new volume’s materials also supplement our historiography by “redressing 
the imbalance caused by reading the history of fourth-century Egypt from 
[only] Greek, male, urban or monastic sources ... . Here there is a voice 
for the indigenous population, women are very visible, and the experience 
of life on the (supposed) periphery, i.e., the Oasis and the village, weighs 
against the preponderance of sources from metropolitan centres and seats 
of authority, whether ecclesiastical or secular" (15). 

The volume is excellently produced, reliable in transcription and trans- 
lation, and user-friendly. Its introduction is a bit short (12 pages) but does 
address a number of questions and difficulties raised by the collection: 
writing surfaces, Greek-Coptic bilingualism, determination of genre, indi- 
cators of Manichaeism, the relatively abundant presence of women in the 
documents, and the perhaps related focus on textile production in Kellis. 
The editors confidently date most of the materials to the quarter century 
from 355-380 CE, while the half century from 340 — 390 CE would cover 
a few outliers from one part of the site (“Group 3"). The relatively limited 
time frame "gives a satisfying and rather tight chronological context, and 
one that corresponds to broader historical changes during the decades lead- 
ing up to the accession of Theodosius" (6). 


! The first volume is I. Gardner, A. Alcock, and W.-P. Funk, Coptic Documentary Texts 
from Kellis, Volume 1: P. Kellis V (P. KellisCopt. 10-52; O. KellisCopt. 1-2), Dakhleh Oasis 
Project: Monograph 9 (Oxford 1999). 

? Cf. J.-D. Dubois, *Greek and Coptic Documents from Kellis: A Contribution to the 
History of a Manichaean Community," Journal of Coptic Studies 15 (2013) 21-28. 
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Each of the 75 entries contains inventory number, location of discovery, 
details about the state of preservation, a short summary of content, a list 
of personal names therein, Coptic text, English translation, and commen- 
tary on matters of restoration, orthography, syntax, or vocabulary. The 
book’s back matter includes selected plates and a CD-ROM of photographs 
for all items, along with abundant indices (with individual Coptic words 
translated even in the index, for the sake of those consulting the book 
without lexica at hand). 

Many who use this collection will do so in order to study Manichaeism 
in Egypt. Both volumes include “authors who expressed their Manichaean 
faith explicitly” along with those whose Manichaean “connection” can 
be inferred from certain terms or phrases. Though there are fewer Man- 
ichaean letters overall in volume 2, the “prize letter” of the collection is 
written by “the Teacher” (61), whom the editors reasonably interpret as 
“the leader of the Manichaean community in Egypt" (29).^ While the 
content of the letter is not especially memorable, the sender's identity is 
noteworthy and fills out the collection of Manichean documents from 
Kellis. 

Other groupings of texts show familial relationships that can be fairly 
well understood in conjunction with the prosopography of the Coptic mate- 
rials in volume 1 and the Greek papyri from Kellis. As with most familial 
letters from the period, the authors are primarily concerned with news 
about health (or its loss), the sending of goods (and complaints about goods 
that did not arrive), requests about relatives (or demands that relatives 
be dispatched), fretting about untrustworthy couriers, and other details of 
business. Yet amid these quotidian domestic and economic matters, there 
are flashes of spiritual language that distinguish some of the letters from 
other documentary papyri of the period. For example, the letters of Pamour 
and Maria are primarily concerned with setting the price for certain com- 
modities and other business dealings, but they also include invocations to 
“the Father, the God of truth” to keep the author(s) “healthy in the body, 
flourishing in the soul, and rejoicing in spirit, safe from all the temptations 
of Satan and the adversities of the evil place" (71, cf. 65). At the same 
time, a letter of condolence from Philammon to Theognostos, concerning 


? On the challenges of determining religious identity of authors and recipients in docu- 
mentary papyri, see M. Choat, Belief and Cult in Fourth-Century Papyri (Turnhout 2006). 

^ Covered earlier in I. Gardner, “A Letter from the Teacher: Some Comments on 
Letter-Writing and the Manichaean Community of IVth Century Egypt," in L. Painchaud 
and P.-H. Poirier (eds.), Coptica — Gnostica — Manichaica. Mélanges offerts à Wolf-Peter 
Funk (Louvain 2006) 317-323. 
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a death in the family, does not display any particularly spiritual sensibility 
about salvation or hope for resurrection, where we might expect it (80, 
cf. 115). 

Overall, the Coptic archive from Kellis is impressive for its state of 
preservation (with many almost complete letters), the distinctive religious 
content of its materials, the abundant number of female senders and recip- 
ients (about 40% of the letters include a woman’s name), and the relatively 
secure date of the collection. With volume 2 of the collection, the editors 
have completed a signal contribution to the field of Coptic papyrology and 
the history of fourth-century Egypt. 


Fordham University Michael Peppard 


Malcolm Choat and Jain Gardner, The Macquarie Papyri I: A Coptic 
Handbook of Ritual Power (P. Macq. I 1). Turnhout: Brepols, 2013. 
xiv + 146 pages and CD-ROM. ISBN 978-2-503-53170-0. 


In A Coptic Handbook of Ritual Power Malcolm Choat and lain Gard- 
ner provide an edition of a lengthy invocation that is accompanied by 
drawings and twenty-seven different prescriptions or spells. In total, these 
(Sahidic) Coptic texts comprise sixteen pages and are preserved in a twenty- 
page parchment codex that was acquired by the Museum of Ancient Cul- 
tures at Macquarie University (Sydney) in 1981. 

The edition begins with forty some pages of introduction. They first 
thoroughly describe the parchment codex itself. After briefly detailing the 
acquisition of the codex, Choat and Gardner provide an insightful discus- 
sion of the codicological features of the object that includes a diagram of 
how the codex was assembled as well as a discussion of the binding. This 
is followed by a detailed assessment of the paleography, date, and prove- 
nance of the codex as well as its dialect and orthography. Recognizing 
some of the inherent problems with Coptic paleography, Choat and Gard- 
ner judiciously date the codex to the seventh or eighth century CE and 
cautiously propose that the dialect suggests an origin in Upper Egypt in 
the vicinity of Hermopolis. 

The introduction next seeks to explain and situate the different texts 
preserved in the codex. The principal ritual text of the codex, which forms 
a distinct unit and occupies the first twelve pages, is generically identi- 
fied as the “Invocations Text” by Choat and Gardner. It begins with an 
invocation to the mysterious Baktiotha, but also invokes a host of diverse 
figures that include Abrasax, Jesus, Abraham, Moses, and David as well 
as various angels and archangels and nomina barbara. To help elucidate 
this rather enigmatic invocation Choat and Gardner compare it to ms. 
British Library Or. 5987 (= P.Lond.Copt. 1.1008) and P.Berol. inv. 5527 
(= BKU 1.23) because they include a number of distinct parallels. Even 
though these two texts are considerably shorter, it is clear that they ema- 
nated from a similar milieu as they share distinct terminology and phra- 
seology and also begin with an invocation to Baktiotha. 

As part of this analysis Choat and Gardner further note that portions 
of the *Invocations Text" manifest distinct Christian elements, which lead 
them to cautiously speculate that a monastic context is a logical candi- 
date for the production of the text. Yet they are quick to point out that the 
text appears to have undergone various recensions and that Christian ele- 
ments appear to overlay earlier elements. Therefore, they postulate that 
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underneath the later Christian accretions is an earlier “‘more gnostic’ 
original” (p. 31), but admit that there are terminological and theoretical 
problems with such a categorization. Consequently, they identify some of 
the latent features of the text as Sethian and proceed to point out various 
parallels that the text shares with Sethianism in terms of its general cos- 
mology. This is of course quite significant as it is thought that Sethianism 
had effectively died out centuries earlier. 

From here, the discussion and analysis shifts from the "Invocations 
Text" to the twenty-seven numbered prescriptions that follow and stretch 
from the end of page twelve through page sixteen in the codex. According 
to Choat and Gardner the “Invocations Text" was at some point combined 
with a set of ritual prescriptions and a new product was brought about, that 
is, the ritual handbook. Thus, by combining the “Invocations Text” with 
the prescriptions the handbook became, “a more complete instrument of 
ritual power." The twenty-seven spells at the end of the handbook are 
generally quite pithy and cover a wide range of purposes. A number of 
the spells deal with cures for maladies, and include demonic possession, 
sickness, warts, spleen problems, or the staunching of blood. While some 
of these prescriptions are strictly material as they instruct the practitioner 
to apply or ingest a particular substance (oil, wine, water, rose oil, and so 
on), others stipulate that some ritual act is to be performed or some verbal 
invocation is to be uttered. 

The edition of the text that follows the lengthy introduction is skillfully 
presented and there is a facing English translation on the opposite page. 
On page twelve of the codex there are a series of drawings that take up 
most of the page and in the transcription these are skillfully reproduced 
with the Coptic carefully inserted at various places so as to reproduce as 
well as possible the appearance of the actual codex page; the same is done 
for the English translation. Following the transcription and translation 
Choat and Gardner provide a "Continuous Translation" of the text fol- 
lowed by a line-by-line commentary. This is followed by two appendices 
where a new transcription (and translation) is given for ms. British Library 
Or. 5987 and P.Berol. inv. 5527 and then a series of comprehensive indices. 
The book concludes with photographic plates of the parchment codex in 
color and there is also a CD-ROM in the back cover that includes high- 
resolution digital images. 

Choat and Gardner have produced an exemplary edition, and this vol- 
ume has much to offer beyond the presentation of a previously unpub- 
lished text. The depth and breadth of the scholarship found in this volume 
will surely make it attractive to many working on texts of “ritual power" 
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(that is, magic) because it synthesizes such a wide range of scholarship and 
advances the discussion in various ways. Power words, esoteric terms and 
phrases, and enigmatic figures are treated with proficiency and depth, and 
previous scholarship is succinctly presented and treated. This is certainly 
the case with the discussion of the mysterious figure Baktiotha, who is 
invoked at the start of the text; while the conclusions reached by Choat and 
Gardner might not appear convincing to everyone, every effort was made 
to elucidate this figure. On this latter point it may be noted that when sug- 
gestions are put forward regarding some aspect of the text that is not entirely 
certain or is open to alternative points of view, Choat and Gardner, to their 
credit, advance such suggestions with caution and restraint. 

Another strength of this volume that will certainly appeal to many is the 
number of parallels from other texts that are constantly invoked throughout 
to help elucidate a reading or some feature of the text. Choat and Gardner 
are to be commended for the thorough treatment of this text and the copi- 
ous parallels they provide. On this front their new editions of ms. British 
Library Or. 5987 and P.Berol. inv. 5527 in the appendices are certainly 
welcome as they improve upon previous editions. Additionally, having 
access to high-resolution digital images of the codex via the enclosed 
CD-ROM will be beneficial to many who want to take a closer look at the 
text. 

Despite the many exemplary features of the overall edition, there are a 
couple of places where some improvement could still be made. For exam- 
ple, the series of drawings on page twelve of the codex could probably 
have been given a little more explanation and analysis in the commentary 
and the reference to “Antioch” in the “Invocations Text,” the only topo- 
nym mentioned in the entire treatise, could have benefitted from more 
discussion. Nevertheless, these are fairly minor points and overall this is 
an exemplary edition both in terms of its contents and overall aesthetic 
presentation. Because of the way Choat and Gardner examine and clearly 
present these texts both scholar and student will certainly be able to glean 
much from this useful volume. 


Brigham Young University Lincoln H. Blumell 


James G. Keenan, J.G. Manning, and Uri Yiftach-Firanko (eds.), Law 
and Legal Practice in Egypt from Alexander to the Arab Conquest: A 
Selection of Papyrological Sources in Translation with Introductions 
and Commentary. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014. xxix + 
598 pages. ISBN 978-0-521-87452-6. 


This volume offers a source-based introduction to the world of legal 
papyrology. The goal is twofold: to integrate the study of legal papyri into 
the wider field of ancient history and to introduce legal historians of other 
periods to this rich body of source material. With both broad thematic 
overviews and in-depth discussions of individual texts, this work is a 
landmark achievement and a much-needed guide to the intricacies of law 
and legal practice in Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Egypt. 

The volume consists of ten chapters, including an introduction and nine 
thematic chapters in which 221 documents are translated and discussed. 
Each thematic chapter opens with a jointly-authored introduction before 
individual authors discuss particular topics pertaining to the broader theme. 
In order to cover as much ground as possible, the editors enlisted the 
support of 33 scholars, in addition to their own substantial contributions. 
Since the contributing scholars were given free rein to address their respec- 
tive topics, the volume is marked by a diverse array of styles, ranging from 
essay-like to encyclopedic. 

The introductory chapter contains a brief historical sketch of the Ptole- 
maic, Roman, and Byzantine periods, and a longer overview of the key 
legal developments during this time. Sandwiched in between is a section 
devoted to the historiography of legal papyrology, from L. Mitteis and 
U. Wilcken’s Grundziige und Chrestomathie volumes to the more recent 
work of H.J. Wolff and P.W. Pestman in the respective fields of Greek and 
Demotic law. With the exception of a brief reference to ongoing research 
based on papyrus archives, this section misses the opportunity to highlight 
current projects in the field and their possible impact. Overall, the intro- 
duction treads ground familiar to the papyrologist (as one would expect), 
but students and newcomers to the field will find here a handy guide to the 
development of the legal papyrology and its key areas of research. 

Chapter two concentrates on how the “form, content, and administra- 
tion of legal documents” developed over the millennium of Egyptian his- 
tory covered by the volume. This topic has been one of U. Yiftach-Firanko’s 
key areas of research, and he accordingly provides a well-informed sum- 
mary of the evolution of certain types of Greek contracts in Egypt (2.1), 
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amply illustrated by 11 documents.! Next come shorter sections devoted 
to describing the key Demotic contract types (sales, cessions, and loans) 
and Greek loans (2.2-2.5). T. Kruse then provides a guide to the key 
sources on archives and registration procedures in Roman Egypt (2.6).” 
The closing section by T.S. Richter is nominally devoted to Byzantine 
sales but is actually a more wide-ranging discussion of the form and style 
of contracting in Late Antique Egypt — both in Coptic and in Greek — 
including remarks on the rhetorical quality of Byzantine records, which the 
author insists must be connected “to contemporary social realities.” 

Chapter three is headed “The Languages of the Law” but tackles a 
wider array of topics than the title implies. In 3.1, K. Vandorpe provides 
an accessible overview of the Dryton archive, whose depth and variety 
provide one of the rare opportunities to peek behind the veil of Ptolemaic 
legal ethnicity and attempt to grasp the complexity of ethnic identity in 
this period. In the next section, Brian Muhs draws on his extensive expe- 
rience with the legal environment of early Roman Soknopaiou Nesos and 
Tebtynis to introduce three bilingual contracts. Roman law in Egyptian 
documents is the subject of a skillfully-constructed contribution from 
J.G. Keenan, headed by the famous will of C. Longinus Castor. Keenan 
uses a series of documents produced in the context of Roman law to 
illustrate the “implications of the will itself, in effect constituting a com- 
mentary on the will.” Finally, in another essay-like and engaging section, 
Richter examines the socio-linguistics of Greek and Coptic in the Byzan- 
tine period, taking a thematic rather than a document-based approach. 

Chapter four focuses on family law, with sections on marriage, divorce, 
Romanization, the category of “fatherless” persons, deeds of last will, and 
intestate succession. The chapter opens with a nod towards family archives, 
but not much use is made of them here. Following a short section on mar- 
riage contracts, J. Urbanik offers a lengthy discussion of divorce, which 
discusses the normality of divorce, the format of divorce settlements, and 
the relationship between practices found in the papyri versus imperial 
legislation. The selection of documents, mostly of the Byzantine period, 
includes not only settlements themselves, but also petitions and a courtroom 
speech. A. Arjava’s section on Romanization focuses on guardianship and 
patria potestas and includes a variety of documents from the transitional 
third century CE. 


! The author notes the omission of bank contracts (diagraphai) and Alexandrian syn- 
choreseis from his discussion but does give a reason. 

2 Note the new interpretation of the £ikoviotai in 2.6.1 (= P.Oxy. 1.34 v?); see 
M. Depauw, “Physical Descriptions, Registration and eikoviGeiv with New Interpretations 
for P. Par. 65 and P. Oxy. I 34,” ZPE 176 (2011) 189-199. 
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Chapter five concentrates on contracts of loan under the general head- 
ing of “capital management.” The first section, by the late T. Markiewicz, 
is devoted to an overview of the Egyptian tradition of loan documents (5.1), 
which is complemented by Vandorpe’s discussion of Greek loans of the 
Ptolemaic period (5.2). Next, F. Lerouxel draws on his recent body of work 
to introduce a diverse set of loan documents from the Roman period. Note- 
worthy here is the inclusion of a private letter — an underexploited type of 
document in this volume — in which a son writes to his mother about the 
repayment of a debt and the redemption of pawned clothing. The next and 
longest section of this chapter is H.-A. Rupprecht’s overview of real secu- 
rity in the papyri. As Rupprecht notes, our understanding of real security 
(and other aspects of Greek law) is hindered by a lack of theoretical pre- 
cision in the Greek legal tradition, but this did not thwart the development 
of a complex legal tradition and set of practices shaped largely by “docu- 
mentary scribes who were able to deal directly with the changing require- 
ments of economic life,” rather than jurists (5.4). Of great service in this 
section is Rupprecht’s detailed exposition of the procedures for execu- 
tion against a debtor's property, which draws on BGU 14.2376 (5.4.6).° 
The final section brings together a group of documents that are techni- 
cally loans, but which most scholars agree served other purposes: e.g. 
antichretic arrangements, whereby the occupation of a building or use 
of land is granted in lieu of interest, or the so-called paramone contract, 
which provides for personal service to the creditor. Only one document 
in this chapter is later than the third century CE, and Byzantine-period 
developments only receive brief mention in the introduction. 

Chapter six moves to the realm of sale, with a full array of documents 
from the early Ptolemaic period to the Byzantine and even Islamic period. 
The introduction includes brief remarks on the evolution of Egyptian sales 
and the form and content of sales in the Greco-Roman period. M. Depauw 
and J.G. Manning introduce the distinctive Demotic “sale” and “cession” 
document types, which could be used flexibly for a range of transactions 
(6.1 and 6.2). É. Jakab then turns to the different forms of Greek sales of 
real property, including agoranomic instruments, grapheion contracts, 
and cheirographa. Not mentioned is the fact that the sale of a house 6.3.2 
(= P.Oxy. 4.719.13-29) is embedded within an application for registration 
(dnpLootwotic) of the deed in the Archive of Hadrian in Alexandria. The 
next section moves on to sales of movables, with R.S. Bagnall rightly 
questioning the motivation for drawing up such documents, which is not 


3 For a late witness to this procedure, see now P. Heilporn, A. Martin, N. Sojic, and 
N. Vanthieghem, “Papyrus du Musée du Caire. VIII,” CdE 89 (2014) 113-123 (no. 19). 
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always apparent. Another peculiarity is the near absence of such docu- 
ments from the Ptolemaic period, a bias most likely due to uneven sur- 
vival of the evidence rather than indicative of underlying developments. 
Included in this section are five sales of animals (6.4.1-5) and three more 
unusual sales: of a loom, a dining couch, and wood (6.4.6-8). Before mov- 
ing to later periods, Yiftach-Firanko offers an overview of the katagraphe, 
or state registration of sales, a procedure which the Ptolemies inherited 
from rapidly-evolving Greek legal practice of the fourth century BCE. 
Each document in this section is explained in detail and well contextual- 
ized. 6.5.1 is confusingly titled “sale of land,” even though the author of 
this section makes it abundantly clear that the contract itself was not a 
conveyance (cf. also 6.5.3); “agreement to sell” would be more appro- 
priate. Finally, Richter collects a group of sales in Greek, Coptic, and 
Arabic spanning the sixth through eleventh centuries CE. 

Chapter seven turns to the topic of leases, which are preserved in abun- 
dance from all periods under discussion — about 1,500 in Greek alone, 
to which can be added over 40 Demotic contracts on papyrus, 60 Coptic 
leases, and 62 Arabic leases, not to mention rent receipts and other doc- 
uments that offer further evidence. The introduction to this chapter is the 
most in-depth of the volume and provides an excellent orientation to the 
historical development of leasing arrangements in Egypt. The corpus of 
Demotic leases is given a thorough treatment by C.J. Martin, with dis- 
cussion of the documents’ key features and circumstances under which 
they were drawn up, along with four examples. Although somewhat out of 
place in this chapter, the next section, by D.J. Thompson, nicely illustrates 
the transition from limited tenure to full ownership of cleruchic land.* 
Greek leases of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods are abundantly illus- 
trated by eleven documents introduced by J. Rowlandson and R. Taka- 
hashi. These include straightforward leases of land but also documents 
that demonstrate the flexibility of the Greek misthosis, such as the earliest 
misthapoche (7.3.8 = P.Turner 25) and the lease of a pottery (7.3.10 = 
P.Oxy. 50.3597). Richter closes the chapter with a selection of Greek, 
Coptic, and Arabic leases from the seventh to tenth centuries. While Cop- 
tic leases are closely modeled on their Greek counterparts, Arabic leases 
evince a much different tradition, which comes to eventually influence 


* On 7.2.5 (P.Haun. inv. 407), see now K. Ryholt, “A Greek-Demotic Temple Archive 
from Edfu Dating to the Reign of Ptolemy VIII,” ZPE 190 (2014) 173-187, and D.J. Thomp- 
son and K. Vandorpe, “Prostima-Fines and Crop-Control under Ptolemy VIII. BGU VI 1420 
Reconsidered in the Light of the New Schubart-Column to P. Haun. inv. 407,” ZPE 190 
(2014) 188-198. 
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Coptic contracts as well (7.4.7 = P.Lond.Copt 1.487). Noteworthy in some 
leases of this period is reference to verbal arrangements that comple- 
mented the sparse terms of the written contract (7.4.2 = O.Crum Ad. 15; 
7.4.7 = P.Lond.Copt. 1.487). 

The subject of the following chapter is labor, or rather “the contractual 
relationship between laborers and employers.” Oral or customary arrange- 
ments are obviously much more difficult to track in the surviving record, 
although it is not quite true that they “escape us entirely” — private 
accounts, for instance, give us some insight into the tasks and remunera- 
tion of day laborers. Nevertheless, the world of written contracts, even if 
it represents a small slice of all labor arrangements, is rich and varied. 
Ptolemaic labor contracts (8.1.1, S. von Reden) generally concern agri- 
cultural work, although the contract for the manufacture of a wagon yoke 
and a basket is an interesting outlier (8.1.2 = P.Corn. 4). A. Jérdens’ 
selections from the Roman and Byzantine material include contracts for 
vineyard irrigation, labor in an oil mill, tending pigs, transporting manure, 
making tapestries, wet-nursing, and flute-playing during the vintage. The 
liturgical demands of the Roman state could even be contracted out, as 
8.2.7 = P.Oxy. 38.2859 illustrates. A special case of dependent labor, the 
Oxyrhynchite enapographoi georgoi (coloni adscripticii) of the Byzan- 
tine period, is well presented by B. Haug with four examples, including 
a Roman contract that anticipates some of the features of the later labor 
arrangements (8.3.1 = P.Oxy. 14.1692). 

Slavery is the topic of chapter nine. The Ptolemaic section (9.1, R. Scholl) 
focuses on state regulations concerning slaves and includes excerpts of 
civic laws and royal decrees regarding registration of house-born slaves 
and taxes to be paid on sales of slaves. J.A. Straus highlights continuities 
in the Roman period but notes that the Romans' new status divisions 
directly affected slaves, who followed the status of their master (thus 
a slave of a metropolite would be charged a lower poll tax than a free 
villager in the same nome). The selected documents illustrate some stand- 
ard administrative procedures regarding status, the anakrisis to deter- 
mine slave status before sale and the epikrisis needed to admit a slave into 
the privileged fiscal group of his master, as well as an interesting house- 
hold arrangement in which a free woman and a slave have three children 
together. Y. Rotman argues for the continued importance of Egyptian 
slavery into the Byzantine period, in line with K. Harper's recent mono- 
graph.? The documents selected, including the famous case of Martha in 


5 K. Harper, Slavery in the Late Roman World, AD 275-425 (Cambridge 2011). 
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sixth-century Aphrodito (9.3.3 = SB 18.13274), offer an intimate and 
emotional look at the blurry boundary between freedom and slavery in 
the Byzantine period. 

The final chapter examines “the relationship between state institutions 
and the administration of justice.” The judicial systems of Egypt are 
marked by their diversity: no ruler attempted to unify the diverse set of 
laws governing the land, settling rather for clarification and expansion. 
Ptolemaic contributions to law were mainly in the realm of fiscal and 
administrative matters, supplemented by the common law of Greeks, 
Egyptians, and other social groups (politeumata are discussed in 10.2). 
J.M. Modrzejewski illustrates various stages of judicial action before the 
chrematistai (royal judges) and discusses the famous royal order demar- 
cating their jurisdiction from that of the native judges (/aokritai) (10.1.4 = 
P.Tebt. 1.5.207-220). B. Palme provides an excellent overview of legal 
proceedings under the Romans, a topic much in need of a new synthesis. 
The selected texts highlight the variety of officials, both civilian and 
military, who could be granted authority to conduct a trial, and each is 
preceded by a detailed introduction. In order to illustrate criminal proce- 
dure in the Roman period, Keenan constructs a “virtual” case through 
the compilation of documents stemming from different stages of a com- 
plaint, from the petition to a hearing before a magistrate. The intermediate 
stages are represented by an application for medical examination, a doc- 
tor’s report, and warrants. This artificial dossier is instructive as to pro- 
cedures, but, as Keenan notes, does not reflect the balance of evidence, 
which comes mostly from petitions. In the final two sections, G. Schmelz 
and C. Kotsifou discuss the role of clerics and monks as judicial arbiters 
and mediators. 

The back materials include a concordance of texts translated, a short 
reading list of introductions to papyrology in English, a fairly extensive 
glossary of technical terms, and bibliography. A subject index is lacking, 
which is only partially compensated for by the detailed table of contents. 
An index locorum of texts discussed but not translated would also have 
been helpful. 

Difficult editorial decisions come with a volume of this magnitude. 
Certainly, the “legal practice" of the volume's title takes precedence over 
“law.” On the whole, contracts comprise the great bulk of evidence that 
the editors draw upon to demonstrate “how people used legal texts in 
‘negotiating daily life'" (p. XXII). The limited inclusion of state regula- 
tions is justified on the grounds that the editors wish to deal “less with the 
normative than with the actual functioning of law on the ground" (p. 4). 
Even within the category of "legal practice," however, sacrifices had to 
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be made. The relatively few reports of legal proceedings are surprising, 
since this was surely the most dramatic display of how law functioned 
“on the ground.” Reasons of space, however, kept the editors away from 
famous cases like the trial of Hermias, despite its being “one of the most 
remarkable legal documents from the pre-modern world” (1.5, p. 19), 
and we must presume that similar reasons prevented a full discussion of 
the extraordinary nine-column petition of Dionysia.f Petitions and reports 
of legal proceedings, moreover, are often among the most complex and 
difficult documents, and for this reason alone their presence in greater 
numbers is missed. 

The thematic and document-oriented approach also prevents much 
engagement with family archives, with the notable exception of the Dryton 
archive, mentioned above. For example, two documents from the archive 
of the auxiliary soldier C. Iulius Apollinarius (Trismegistos, archID 566) 
are discussed without revealing that they form part of a larger group of 
texts (4.2.1 and 5.5.4). Somewhat related to this issue is the longstanding 
problem of defining the socio-economic position of those encountered in 
the papyri. Terms such as “middle class” and “simple people” are used 
without definition and perhaps even without much reflection. Hickey has 
warned of the “treacherous ... perception (probably enhanced by the 
immediacy of the texts) that papyri give access to the ‘masses’ or to ‘ordi- 
nary people.'"7 Certainly there would be no way to get all the contributors 
to agree on this point, but the editors could have signaled the problem to 
readers in the introduction. 

Some ideas are presented with more precision than the evidence war- 
rants. In 2.1.3, for instance, we read “after the reform of 125 BC, the 
grapheion official became involved in the composition of the document 
itself,” which eventually lead to “the reform of AD 14” introducing 
the Roman grapheion contract. One would be forgiven for thinking that 
we must have evidence of decrees or official instructions regarding 
such reforms (like the instructions for registering Demotic documents, 
P.Par. 65), but we do not.’ Similarly, in Kruse's discussion of archives, 


6 P.Oxy. 2.237 (after 27 June 186 CE). The embedded edict of Mettius Rufus is dis- 
cussed and translated in 2.6.2, while other references can be found in the introduction to 
Chapter 3 (pp. 97 and 99), in 4.2 (p. 161), and 4.3 (p. 181). 

7 T. Hickey, “Papyrology,” in E. Jeffreys and J. Haldon (eds.), The Oxford Handbook 
of Byzantine Studies (Oxford 2009) 123. 

* Earlier, the phrasing is more reserved: “c. 125 BC" (2.1.1) or “around 125 BCE” 
(2.1.2). The notion of a Ptolemaic reform ca. 125 stems from Yiftach-Firanko’s convincing 
analysis of contract diplomatics in an important 2008 article, which is oddly not cited in this 
discussion: U. Yiftach-Firanko, “Who Killed the Double Document in Ptolemaic Egypt?” 
APF 54 (2008) 203-218. The supposed “reform of AD 14” also stems from this article, but 
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we read that the Nanaion, a central record office in Alexandria, was 
established in the reign of Augustus (2.6.1, p. 66), while on the previous 
page it was admitted that we lack unequivocal data about the founding 
of the archives in Alexandria. 

Errors of fact are few. There was no “abrogation” of priestly privileges 
at the beginning of the Roman period (1.2), since qualified priests were 
free from the poll tax and the dike corvée, but rather a series of restrictions 
on temple personnel and revenue. In 6.4 it is stated that there are no sales 
of granite millstones, but P.Athen. 25 and P.Mich. 9.550 record such trans- 
actions. Typos generally do not impinge on one’s understanding of the text. 

These quibbles and more substantive criticisms should not detract from 
the overall success of the volume, which will have a place in the class- 
room and scholars’ shelves for a long time to come. 


Appendix: E-Reading 


I read this volume partially in its print version, partially as an E-book on 
a Kindle Fire HDX, and offer here some comments on the latter reading 
experience. The E-book, it should be pointed out immediately, is not dis- 
tinguished from its print counterpart in any substantive way, such as through 
new or expanded content. Even some straightforward advantages of the 
digital format are left unexploited. Hyperlinking, for instance, is only used 
internally between sections and documents in the book, and not to external 
data (e.g. one still finds “image at Papyri.info” rather than a link to the 
record), and the handful of images accompanying the volume have the same 
low quality as the print version. While the print version distinguishes trans- 
lated documents by a slight indent, the E-book offers no visual clue that the 
author’s introduction has ended and the document itself has begun. Finally, 
the publisher did not provide page number equivalents, perhaps less of an 
issue for a handbook with minute partitions into sections and subsections, 
but still a hindrance to citation. The primary advantages of the E-book are 
the ability to search through the volume and its portability. 


Hunter College, CUNY W. Graham Claytor 


the diplomatic changes mentioned both here and in the article — the disappearance of the 
inner script, witnesses, and syngraphophylax — are already evident in most grapheion con- 
tracts from Augustus’ reign. 


Lincoln H. Blumell and Thomas A. Wayment, Christian Oxyrhynchus: 
Texts, Documents, and Sources. Waco, TX: Baylor University Press, 
2015. xxi + 756 pages. ISBN 978-1-60258-539-3. 


Oxyrhynchus and its papyri have attracted sustained interest since their 
discovery in the early twentieth century. Various monographs on the city 
have been published,! and countless articles have appeared in different 
venues. Above all, the annual publication of volumes with Oxyrhynchus 
papyri in the Graeco-Roman Memoirs of the Egypt Exploration Society 
has continued to provide scholars and students with an astonishing array 
of texts. 

Rather than being an interpretative essay on the rise of Christianity in 
Oxyrhynchus, the volume here reviewed is a sourcebook relying on the 
abovementioned tradition of studies, which the two authors demonstrate 
to know in depth. It brings together 175 texts from earlier publications 
and for each gives extensive bibliography, an introduction, the Greek text, 
a translation (if appropriate), and notes commenting on the important 
aspects of the text involved. Overall this is a handy and helpful publica- 
tion, which can be used not only for teaching purposes, but also for intro- 
ducing Oxyrhynchus and its papyri to readers from various disciplines. 
As the authors rightly point out, the importance of Christian Oxyrhynchus 
as a case study and the dispersion of Christian papyri in sometimes hard- 
to-find publications made their enterprise worthwhile. 

With regard to the organization of the sources, the volume follows a 
traditional approach in terms of both categories (Christian vs. non-Christian; 
canonical vs. extra-canonical, literary vs. documentary) and periodization 
(up to and including the fourth century CE, with a few exceptions from 
the fifth). The texts included are divided into three larger sections: “Chris- 
tian Literary Papyri from Oxyrhynchus,” nos 1-105 (subdivided into New 
Testament Texts, Extracanonical Texts and Other Christian Literary Texts), 
“Documentary Papyri and Christianity at Oxyrhynchus,” nos 106-162 
(opened with Decian libelli, followed by Christian References in Third- 
Century Documentary Texts, Christian References in Fourth-Century Doc- 
umentary Texts, and Letters Written by Christians from the Third and 
Fourth Centuries), and finally a generalist (and thinner) section, “Patristic, 
Coptic, and Other Sources on Christians and Christianity at Oxyrhynchus,” 


' E.g., P.J. Parsons, City of the Sharp-Nosed Fish: Greek Lives in Roman Egypt (Lon- 
don 2007); A. Luijendijk, Greetings in the Lord: Early Christians and the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (Cambridge, MA 2008). 
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nos 163-175, collecting the main literary sources on the establishment of 
Christianity in the city and its territory. The volume is opened by a brief 
introduction (pp. 1-16) where the authors outline the history of the city and 
its archaeological discovery, then describe the quality of the material col- 
lected, and explain the criteria and aims that guided their choices. Given 
the variety of topics discussed in the book, I will focus only on those that 
I found either problematic or interesting. 

As mentioned above, the book looks at the Oxyrhynchus evidence in a 
traditional way, and in so doing does not really add particularly innovative 
interpretations. As an example let us consider the opening remarks in the 
section “Christian Literary Papyri from Oxyrhynchus” (pp. 17-20). The 
discussion rightly emphasizes the extraordinary number and quality of 
early Christian literary texts coming from the site, but does not attempt to 
give any explanation of the reasons why this is the case. Readers — espe- 
cially those who are not specialists of Egypt and papyri — are left with 
unanswered questions: was Oxyrhynchus the most Christian town of 
Egypt? Does the amount of evidence have to do with the archaeology of 
the finds? Or is there any other possible account for Oxyrhynchus being 
so different from other Egyptian sites? 

It should also be added that because of how the book is structured, 
the literary Christian material is isolated from other, non-Christian evi- 
dence and this could generate the false impression that early Christians 
too were separated from the surrounding non-Christian society, which is 
far from true. Moreover, I wonder what a reader would think, if, after 
reading this book, she goes through the Greek and Egyptian late antique 
magical papyri: how would one explain the mixture of practices and texts 
found in that material in the light of the literary Christian papyri as pre- 
sented by Blumell and Wayment? Although mostly dated to a later period 
than that considered by the two authors, this evidence is actually based on 
more ancient traditions, and in this respect the fourth century as a chrono- 
logical limit poses a problem, if the aim is to enable the readers to fully 
understand the early Christian Egyptian environment. Again, how do we 
explain the later emergence of Christian magical papyri? Does it reflect a 
“development” in practices and beliefs? Or is this again a distortion of the 
sources due to the nature of the finds? 

The section introduction for the Christian literary papyri also does not 
address the current debate about the perils of using palaeography as an 
unproblematic and secure method for attributing dates to manuscripts when 
no other dating criterion is available. In the last decade papyrologists and 
students of early Christianity have debated the problematical methods used 
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in the palaeographical dating of Christian literary papyri, especially in 
light of the abuses the earliest copies of the Bible receive in the popular 
press.” It is unfortunate that the authors have not fully engaged with some 
works that they cite on this topic.? This said, it is certainly useful to have 
the selected literary papyri reprinted in one volume with up-to-date bib- 
liography and notes. 

The documentary section includes texts that are traditionally considered 
as the earliest references to Christianity from Oxyrhynchus. I found the 
choice of including the Decian /ibelli, introduced by sensible remarks 
based on recent bibliography, appropriate and again useful in view of the 
targeted audience. This section made me think about a number of ques- 
tions, so I am really grateful to the authors. For one thing, were I to read 
this section without any knowledge of other evidence, I would be led to 
conclude that early Christians in Oxyrhynchus were well behaved men and 
women following their bishops and doing what normative Christian leaders 
would have expected in terms of practices and beliefs. The image this 
section conveys is therefore far from the diversified and not fully “ortho- 
dox" community depicted by Christian authors of the period considered. 
Again, some interesting questions arise: how do we reconcile the two pic- 
tures? Why do Manicheans, Gnostics, and others seem to be mostly absent 
from the documentary evidence here collected? If we read the sources 
carefully, including pagan philosophers such as Alexander of Lycopolis, 
uniformity does not seem a typical quality of early Christianity. At the end 
of the third century, Alexander defines Christianity as a very basic philos- 
ophy, mainly concerned with ethical preoccupations, and divided in many 
sects among which the Manicheans, in his view, were the most unreason- 
able (Contra Man. 1-2). Not to mention the Christian anti-heretical liter- 
ature starting more or less in the same period. How do Blumell and Way- 
ment explain the discrepancies between extant papyri and contemporary 
literary sources? As for the Manicheans, a sentence in the general intro- 
duction (p. 13) shows that the authors believe that they were not Christian, 
a statement that should have been more carefully argued since this is not 


? E.g., B. Nongbri, “The Use and Abuse of P52: Papyrological Pitfalls in the Dating 
of the Fourth Gospel," Harvard Theological Review 98 (2005) 23-48; W. Clarysse and 
P. Orsini, “Early New Testament Manuscripts and Their dates: A critique of Theological 
Palaeography," Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 88/4 (2012) 443-474 is absent from 
the bibliography. 

3 E.g., K. Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters 
of Early Christian Literature (Oxford 2000); R.S. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt 
(Princeton 2009), esp. chapter 1. 
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the opinion of all modern scholarship, and more importantly of ancient 
authors, such as the one just mentioned. 

Moving to another issue, as Blumell has very well shown in his volume 
dedicated to early Christian letters and education,‘ it is often difficult to 
decide if writers and addressees of private correspondence were Christian 
or not. The notes added to explain key terminology occurring in the papyri 
collected in this section are intelligent and well-informed discussions of 
formularies and words, which have been taken as Christian identity markers 
by previous and current scholarship; see, e.g., dyamntoc ddEA@dc dis- 
cussed at 130 (P.Alex. 29), note on line 2, belonging to the dossier of 
Sotas, bishop of Oxyrhynchus. In this respect, these re-editions really are 
a precious tool for all those who are going to work on this material in the 
future. They present different interpretations and views, providing full and 
easy access to the current state of the question. 

To conclude: although the book is not particularly innovative in the 
choice of topics and texts and in the way it organizes the sources, it cer- 
tainly is an invaluable teaching and research tool, apart from being a solid 
introduction to the early Christian papyri from Oxyrhynchus. 


University of Manchester Roberta Mazza 


4 L.H. Blumell, Lettered Christians: Christians, Letters, and Late Antique Oxyrhyn- 
chus (Leiden 2012). 


Yanne Broux, Double Names and Elite Strategy in Roman Egypt. 
Studia Hellenistica 54. Leuven: Peeters, 2015. viii + 317 pages. ISBN 
978-90-429-3125-1. 


The central argument of this book is that the two elements of the title 
belong together; that is, for the most part double names of the most com- 
mon type, expressed with PN 6/f kai PN, form for two centuries an ele- 
ment in the self-representation of the elites of the metropoleis of Roman 
Egypt. The case is founded in large part on quantitative analysis of data 
extracted from Trismegistos (TM) Names and deriving from the Duke 
Databank of Documentary Papyri. (The Demotic evidence is canvassed 
conscientiously, but it is exiguous and plays a small role.) The numbers 
are interpreted in light of a well-informed synthesis of scholarly work on 
these urban elites. The conclusions are always stimulating and mostly per- 
suasive, although I shall express some reservations. 

The book is organized in an introduction and seven chapters. The intro- 
duction describes previous work on the subject, then explains TM Names 
and how it has been used to supply data for this investigation. A synopsis 
of the chapters follows. The first chapter is devoted to the question of elite 
formation in Roman Egypt. Broux argues persuasively that the metropo- 
lites were, although privileged, not really an elite, because they included 
many people of modest means. The overlapping, but not identical, body 
of members of the gymnasial order gradually in her view becomes some- 
thing more exclusive. She sees it as declining in the third century; simi- 
larly (p. 45) the urban “middle class” is seen as starting to disappear in 
the mid-fourth century (no documentation or bibliography is cited for this 
view). The concept of an elite is never fully explicated (pp. 49-50 try, not 
very convincingly): is it a matter of relative or absolute standing? The 
latter, one might think; but no one in Egypt was an elite if compared with 
Roman senators, and it may be better to think of multiple elites. 

Chapter 2 is about names and related personal descriptors; it sets forth 
the various naming systems encountered in the papyri, including the 
Roman tria nomina. Broux sees the use of the tria nomina by non-citizens 
as a “persistent problem,” and this view colors later chapters. But it is not 
clear that this is right. It is worth reflecting on P.Oxy. 7.1022 = Cugusi, 
C.Epist.Lat. 140, a letter dated 103 CE in which the prefect communi- 
cates to the commander of one of the Ituraean cohorts the names of six 
approved recruits, all supplied with the tria nomina. And yet these are 
auxiliaries at the start of their term of service, surely not yet citizens. They 
had almost certainly just received their Roman names, almost without 
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exception banalities, and from none other than the prefect. Claiming to be 
a Roman citizen when one was not certainly merited punishment. But 
Egypt had thousands of men in the military using Roman names without 
being citizens. 

In chapter 3, the documentary base of the book is acutely examined. 
Broux points out the difficulties that the documents pose. Double names 
are used most consistently in public documents like epikrisis, census, and 
taxation records. Individuals known to have double names appear often 
in private documents without the second name; contracts, where formal- 
ity and clarity were needed, are the exception. As a result, even the high- 
suction vacuum cleaner used here inevitably misses many people who in 
fact had double names. The problem is even more acute with women than 
men, because they are less represented in public documents, although in 
fact persons with double names are a slightly higher percentage of women 
than of men. Although 42 percent of epikrisis documents contain double 
names, only 1.9 percent of the total identifiable population bore such 
names. Broux shows that double names begin to become more popular 
from the third quarter of the first century on, peaking in the early third 
century and then declining. 

Chapter 4 is devoted to a technical analysis of the formulas of double 
names. There is a considerable range of ways of marking second names, 
but most are vanishingly rare. The standard PN 6/ñ kai PN occupies 
88 percent of the terrain, with a mere 6 percent for the various forms of 
(&ni)kaA&o (heavily concentrated in the second century) and the rest ves- 
tigial. Scribal failure to decline names makes many seemingly unmarked 
double names uncertain. 

In chapter 5 we turn to the names themselves. Unlike Ptolemaic double 
names, so overwhelmingly combinations of a Greek and an Egyptian 
name, the Roman variety are dominantly Greek + Greek (54 percent) or 
Greek + Latin (15 percent); only 18 percent are Greek + Egyptian, and 
even fewer (9 percent) double Egyptian names. So far things are fairly 
straightforward. Looking for coloration within the Greek names is more 
complicated. Broux adopts a typology of theophoric, dynastic, literary, and 
personal characteristics, which she apparently regards as more objective 
than other means of analysis, although she acknowledges the porousness 
of the categories. (She does not seem very alert to the emergent Chris- 
tianization of onomastics, perhaps because of her third-century empha- 
sis.) More puzzling is her supposition that some Egyptian names (Amois 
and Thoonis are her examples) came to be regarded as Hellenic; that they 
appear commonly in the double-named population in Oxyrhynchus is true, 
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but we have no access to the thinking of those who used these names, and 
the argument seems circular. 

Several archives offer case studies in chapter 6, in an attempt to get 
below the quantitative surface and see how double names worked in par- 
ticular settings. Among them are Tryphon the weaver (first century), com- 
pletely lacking in double names; the P.Fam.Tebt. archive, rich in them 
in a second-century katoikic (and then Antinoite) family; Sarapion son 
of Apollonianus (perhaps surprisingly few double names in a high-status 
family); and eventually Petaus, where the raw material is not family 
archives but public registers. 

Chapter 7 brings the conclusions. Broux convincingly shows that éri- 
KaA.oópevoc et al. belong to a different society from the majority PN ó/f| 
Kai PN, being rural and Egyptian, and typically introducing what she calls 
“bynames” rather than official double names. Otherwise, we are dealing 
with a self-consciously Hellenic urban population, many of whom have 
clear markers of elite status (table, p. 262). The central tendency of PN 
ó/f] xai PN in the documents is gymnasial, she argues. The less wealthy 
and hellenized metropolitans are not part of the phenomenon. Double 
names were in her view a means by which families asserted their identity 
as such and expressed a connection with Roman power. "They [double 
names] are the local elite's answer to imperial policy on nomenclature, 
which prohibits the emulation of Roman-style polyonymy by non-citizens" 
(p. 277). This strikes me as most implausible. It is precisely after the 
Antonine Constitution that the double names become most popular, at 
a point when no one was prevented from using a Roman name, because 
everyone was a citizen. The elite of Egypt could have added as many 
cognomina as they wanted to the base of (M.) Aurelius, and some cer- 
tainly did (as Broux notes). 

Despite that disagreement, most of the analysis seems to me sound. The 
book should encourage others to think of ways to use the (relatively) big 
data made available by TM's aggregation and (partial) analysis of infor- 
mation from the papyri. There is much more to be done with the names 
of the papyri of the Roman period, and the term “path-breaking” is for 
once appropriate. 


New York University Roger S. Bagnall 


Stefanie Schmidt, Stadt und Wirtschaft im römischen Ägypten. Die 
Finanzen der Gaumetropolen. Philippika 76. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 
2014. x + 320 pages, 1 plate, 19 tables. ISBN 978-3-447-10276-6. 


In this publication of her 2013 dissertation at Marburg, Schmidt (S.) 
tackles the finances of the metropoleis of Roman Egypt, that is their 
income and expenditure, how those were managed (which is the focus of 
her study), and with what impact on the general economy. A brief intro- 
duction on aims and problems is followed by two weighty chapters that 
form the core of the book. Chapter 2 reviews what is known about the 
local financial administration, that is, officials, documentation, and pro- 
cedures, before and after the AD 200 introduction of town councils (bou- 
lai), with much discussion of terminology. Chapter 3 presents the various 
types of civic income which are attested, and how they were categorised 
and recorded. There follow three increasingly brief chapters: 4 on known 
cases of expenditure to fulfil demands of the provincial government, 
5 on attested types of local civic expenditure, and 6 reviewing the system 
of management and its apparent aims and efficacy. A few concluding 
remarks rephrase the findings of chapter 6 in modern theoretical termi- 
nology. 

It is a rare pleasure to see other scholars taking a serious interest in 
the state finances and fiscality of Roman Egypt, and this is the first book- 
length study devoted to metropolite finances.! Following the distribution 
of the extant and published evidence, S.’s focus is on Hermopolis and 
Oxyrhynchus and the third century of bouleutic management, although 
an important exception is the early second-century account of the running 
costs of the water-supply system at Arsinoe.? Although S. has broader 
economic aims, chapters 2 to 4 contain a traditional dissertation-like pres- 
entation of the evidence, methodically and thoroughly analysing one text 
after another, which leads to a fair amount of repetition of common points. 
For the more important documents the Greek text is given in the discus- 
sion, with a translation in a footnote; the translations are normally those 
of the editors, so in various languages. Regrettably this is not best practice 
in today’s world: we want to know what S. understands these documents 


' Earlier treatment can be found in sections in P. Jouguet, La vie municipale dans 
l "Égypte romaine (Paris 1911) and A.K. Bowman, The Town Councils of Roman Egypt 
(Toronto 1971). 

? Magisterially republished by W. Habermann, Zur Wasserversorgung einer Metro- 
pole im kaiserzeitlichen Agypten. Neuedition von P.Lond. III 1177. Text — Übersetzung — 
Kommentar (München 2000). 
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to say, which translation by the author clearly reveals, and the demotion of 
the translations does not encourage use of the book by non-papyrologists. 
Indeed the approach is rather wearisome for any reader. Of course S. had 
to study all these texts carefully, as she clearly has, and probably was 
expected to present them like this in her dissertation, but if a book on a 
difficult subject of this nature is to attract readers, a more user-friendly 
approach is essential: the author could, for instance, make assertions and 
then explain, without full citation of each document, what the main evi- 
dence for each assertion is and the limits of its reliability and applicability. 

On the whole S. provides a full, careful, and usually sensible survey of 
the evidence. Normally her views follow those of previous scholarship. 
Where she does diverge, such as her suggestion that “private” persons, 
that is, non-councillors, could be nominated as exegetai (pp. 44-50), her 
interpretation of the texts often raises doubts. But her common refrain, and 
main problem of making progress in the field, is that even for Oxyrhynchus 
and Hermopolis the evidence is woefully thin, and for Hermopolis concen- 
trated in the so-called boule archive of the later third century. Thus cer- 
tainty about what a financial official was meant to do, or whether a sales 
tax went to this or that account, and so on, is not achievable, let alone a 
clear picture of developments. It also seems that we have gained little new 
evidence of real importance or novelty since 1971, perhaps not because 
there is none to publish but because it takes a particular type of papyrolo- 
gist to want to devote time to impenetrable texts about civic finances. The 
problems of S.’s approach come to a head in chapter 5 on civic expendi- 
ture, a mere 22 pages with only one discussion of a text. S. points out, quite 
correctly, that the evidence for expenditure, though equally restricted, is 
enough to show that Hermopolis, and also Oxyrhynchus and Arsinoe, were 
from the second century engaged in massive capital projects and recurrent 
commitments, whose known costs are enormously greater than the attested 
sums for items of income. S. discusses one text to show that building costs 
could be estimated before work began, and later just asserts that the exetastes 
(see chapter 2) would have had the information to balance expenditure with 
income. This just sidesteps what could have formed the focal question to 
engage the interest of readers: the metropoleis, even before AD 200, were 
spending massive amounts of money; can we begin to solve the mystery 
of where they got the income? 

Although her title, Stadt und Wirtschaft, and introductory comments 
claim an interest in the economic impact of civic finances in Roman Egypt, 
this is covered only by a handful of assertions in chapter 6 such as that 
athletic games will have been good for business, and that civic loans and 
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employment of craftsmen promoted economic stability. I suspect it would 
be worth investigating how the elite used civic finances to bolster their 
own position, by taking cuts out of building projects (comparing Pliny’s 
letters from Bithynia), by making themselves loans at favourable terms (as 
attested from the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Arsinoe), or by awarding 
themselves pensions as victorious athletes. However, what really con- 
cerns S. in this study is the management systems. Some attempt is made 
to situate this in modern theory and terminology — notably her concern 
with whether they could calculate their “IST-Zustand” (running balance), 
and the closing allusions to New Institutional Economics — but these are 
just throwaway sentences which do not inform the bulk of her discus- 
sion. There is also no comparison with civic and municipal finances in 
the rest of the empire, which would probably help us understand what we 
are missing in the Egyptian evidence. We also might be able to understand 
some aspects of civic finances better if we had a better grasp of general 
taxation in Roman Egypt; the second most important question, after 
the income-expenditure problem, is when and how metropolite finances 
became entangled with central taxation. In sum, for scholars interested in 
the finances of the metropoleis S. has provided a very useful collation of 
the evidence, and an up-to-date review of the attested officials and insti- 
tutions for their management. There are, however, big historical questions 
still to be addressed. 


King’s College London Dominic Rathbone 


Katherine Blouin, Triangular Landscapes: Environment, Society, and the 
State in the Nile Delta under Roman Rule. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2014. xxv + 429 pages. ISBN 978-0-19-968872-2. 


This book is the first attempt to systematically analyze the various 
papyri from the Nile Delta (in particular the carbonized papyri from 
Thmouis) and use them in combination with archaeological data to create 
a social and environmental history of this region in the early Roman 
period. The Nile Delta was much different from other Egyptian regions 
where papyrologists more regularly ply their trade (Fayum; Thebaid; 
Eastern and Western Desert). As such the book is a welcome addition to 
recent studies that continue to stress the different microcosms that make 
up ancient Egypt, even within regions such as the Fayum that have up 
till recently been happily treated as one.! 

After an introduction that sets out the parameters of the book, nine chap- 
ters follow as well as two appendices (1: Mendesian papyrological corpus, 
298-300; and 2: Mendesian fiscality in Roman times, 301-335), a Glossary 
(336-337), a Bibliography (pp. 339-396), and the usual indices (sources 
and subjects). 

The first three chapters are clustered as Part I, “The Mendesian Nome 
in Context.” Chapter 1 (“Hydrological Context”) gives a brief overview 
of the hydrological development of this part of the Nile Delta from predy- 
nastic times to the Arab period. One of the important features of this region 
is the sheer force and speed of the Nile flood, which can seriously impact 
the lives and livelihoods of the people who live here. In this light, it is not 
surprising to find that people of old have tried to manage the water flow 
and to limit the negative consequences here. Similarly, Blouin also stresses 
the fluidity of the Nile Delta over the course of this long period with 
branches and canals changing course, opening up, or silting up completely. 
In trying to assess the human hydrological activity in this region it is 
important to take this into account. One of the noteworthy conclusions is 
that there was a “more dense and complex hydrological network than has 
traditionally been assumed” (27). 

The second chapter (“Evidence”) discusses the archaeological and 
papyrological evidence that is available for the Mendesian nome. Blouin 
gives a detailed history of archaeological activity in two main sites, 


! E.g., BJ. Haug, Watering the Desert: Environment, Irrigation, and Society in the 
Premodern Fayyúm (Berkeley PhD diss., 2012); A. Monson, From the Ptolemies to the 
Romans: Political and Economic Change in Egypt (Cambridge 2012). 
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Mendes and Thmouis. In addition, she provides an overview of all papyri 
from the Mendesian nome (tabulated in Appendix 1). The third chapter 
(“The Pre-Roman Mendesian Nome”) provides a narrative that introduces 
the history of the nome from the Old Kingdom to the Ptolemaic period. 
It appears that the city of Mendes was quite prosperous during those peri- 
ods for which information is available with peak prosperity in the Saite 
period. The papyri from the Ptolemaic period, seventeen at current count, 
all from the mid to late third century BCE, show a thriving metropolis 
that has overcome numerous destructions during the Persian conquest 
(343/342 BCE). 

Chapters 4 and 5 form the second part of the book (“The Mendesian 
Landscape under Roman Rule”) and introduce the topography and admin- 
istration of the nome during early Roman times. Central to the discussion 
in the first section of Chapter 4 (“Topography and Administrative Geog- 
raphy”) are three maps that are unfortunately not included in the chapter 
but given separately on pp. xxiii-xxv. They give a visual overview of the 
nome, its topographic features, and the placement of sites within the 
nome. The second section of Chapter four tries to give an indication of 
settlement and population density by using comparative evidence from 
elsewhere in late period Egypt. The last two sections of this chapter deal 
with administration (which follows the pattern known from other nomes) 
and in particular the water management (surveillance, distribution, etc.). 
Chapter 5 (“Land Categories") gives what its title tells us, and lists and 
discusses the different administrative categories of land that are known 
for the Mendesian nome. This chapter is an expanded version of an earlier 
paper, including a rather useless repetition of a table (5.1) that indiscrim- 
inately lists all land categories in transcribed Greek? 

The third part of the book (*'Le beau risqué;’ Society, the State, and 
the Land") again consists of two chapters with almost poetic titles. Chap- 
ter 6 (“How Many Baskets for One's Eggs? Agricultural Diversification 
and Fiscality") addresses the question of agricultural diversification and 
aims to see whether this was used as a strategy by landholders in the Nile 
Delta like it was elsewhere in ancient Egypt. The documents show that in 
the Mendesian nome wheat cultivation was predominant, but that there was 
ample opportunity for diversification for other crops in areas that were 
not suited for wheat cultivation. The ubiquitous wetlands in the Delta 
also allowed hunting, fishing, and gathering to add to the diet. Chapter 7 


? K. Blouin, *Between Water and Sand: Agriculture and Husbandry," in C. Riggs (ed.), 
The Oxford Handbook of Roman Egypt (Oxford 2012) 22-37. 
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(“In the Heart of the Fringe: The Socio-economics of Marginal Land”) 
centers on areas in the Mendesian nome that were marginal in terms of 
agricultural production (e.g., semi-arid, wet, submerged plots), but that 
played their own unique role in the agricultural economy of the Nile Delta. 

The final two chapters form the fourth part of the book (“Autopsy of a 
Region in Crisis”). Both focus on one specific event that took place in the 
Mendesian nome during the second century CE. Chapter 8 (“‘Ruined they 
took flight:’ Mendesian Anachórésis") focuses on anachoresis, the prac- 
tice of farmers leaving behind their fields. The documents from the Mende- 
sian nome show that several villages lost a major part of their population 
between 159/160 and 169/170 CE, and that taxes were suspended in such 
villages. Blouin puts these numbers against the background of economic 
ruin for landholders in the Mendesian nome that was the result of both 
environmental dynamics (e.g. desiccation) and Roman fiscal policies in the 
course of the second century CE. Chapter 9 (“The Boukoloi Uprising”) 
gives a reconstruction of this famous uprising in the late 160s CE by using 
not only known literary sources but also the economic data from the papyri. 
Blouin offers “a socio-environmental analysis of the uprising,” and points 
out that many of those involved in the uprising were not so much the 
“barbarians” of our literary sources, but rather villagers who saw no other 
way out of their economic situation than to take part in an uprising. 

As a rule, most papyrologists are happy to leave the Nile Delta aside, 
other than to point to the fact that almost no papyri were found in this part 
of Egypt. This book shows that they do so at their own peril. The Nile 
Delta is an important region to study, especially when compared and con- 
trasted with the other regions that make up the whole of late period Egypt. 


University of Michigan Arthur Verhoogt 


John Gaudet, Papyrus: The Plant that Changed the World: From 
Ancient Egypt to Today’s Water Wars. New York: Pegasus Books, 
2014. xix + 300 pages. ISBN 978-1-60598-566-4. 


A persuasive argument can be made that few plant species have played 
such an important role in the development of human civilization as the 
papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus). This extraordinary species is the focus 
of the book under review that explores not only the myriad ways in which 
humans have used papyrus in their lives, but also how human activities 
have shaped the fate of papyrus wetlands in Africa and the Middle East 
throughout the millennia. 

Starting with the rise of the first complex societies in the Nile Valley, the 
book traces the close and intricate relationship between early humans and 
the papyrus plant. Drawing on a diverse range of historical and archeologi- 
cal sources, the author elucidates not only the critical role that the papyrus 
plant played for early Egyptian material culture, but also how humans uti- 
lized ancient papyrus ecosystems. The book is therefore not a papyrology 
study sensu stricto, but rather provides a critically important ecological and 
societal context that will help inform serious scholars of papyrology. For 
example, the book discusses in rich detail how pre-dynastic societies were 
shaped by the ecology of local papyrus wetlands and how papyrus insinuated 
itself in a variety of ways — with uses ranging from building materials and 
rope to boats and life preservers, and, of course, as a writing medium — into 
the life of early Egyptian societies. 

In the second half of the book, Gaudet transitions from an analysis of the 
cultural importance and material benefits of papyrus in traditional Egyptian 
and African societies to a broader discussion of how humans benefit from 
papyrus wetlands in general. Integrating diverse lines of evidence, he mas- 
terfully demonstrates how the most important benefits that humans receive 
from papyrus today are not the physical goods, but rather the tremendously 
important ecosystem services of wetland flow regulation, water filtration, 
and detoxification. In a wide-ranging consideration of various locales in 
sub-Saharan Africa and the Middle East, often illustrated with personal 
experiences, he reveals how sustainable use of papyrus wetlands can enrich 
local residents, and how overexploitation has repeatedly resulted in cata- 
strophic consequences for local societies. For example, in a vivid example 
from the Hula wetlands of northern Israel, the book illustrates how a 
well-intentioned, but short-sighted development scheme resulted in the con- 
version of a lush papyrus wetland oasis into a barren ecological wasteland 
and a source of polluted air. 
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The scope of the work is truly sweeping, not only in the historic period 
it considers, but also in the range of disciplines it includes. Gaudet switches 
effortlessly from analyses of historical events and discussions of experi- 
mental archaeological methods to easily accessible explanations of wetland 
ecology and the geopolitics of water use in present-day sub-Saharan Africa. 
The author is trained as an ecologist and has worked for much of his life 
in African wetlands — as a result this work is informed by an exceptionally 
deep knowledge of the subject under study. The central arguments of the 
book are illustrated with numerous line drawings and a central color-plate 
section. If there is any place where the book can be improved, it is in the 
quality of the graphics, which at times appear pixelated and unrefined. 

The book is written for a broad audience and is easily accessible to the 
non-specialist, yet at the same time it does an admirable job of main- 
taining high academic standards: the author documents the sources of the 
book carefully and provides a balanced discussion of the chief arguments 
put forward. Furthermore, the text is supported with a detailed reference 
section. 

In summary, Gaudet has written an important book that should be read 
by anyone interested in understanding the cultural, ecological, economic, 
and societal context in which papyrus has been used by humans; it deserves 
a place on every papyrologist’s book shelf. 


University of Michigan Johannes Foufopoulos 
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